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Setting the Style 


From well-groomed head to well-shod feet she’s 
elegance itself. The same pride—and care—is reflected 
in her car. Immaculate interior . . . brilliant 





bodywork . . . gleaming glass and chromium .. . and, to 
set off the whole, the smartness of Dunlop White Sidewall 


Tyres. Their distinction is there for all to see; their 


dependability and safety she knows from experience. Dunlop 


White Sidewall Tyres—in ‘ Dunlop’ or Dunlop ‘ Fort’ 


types—can enhance the design and colour of your car. Whether , 
or not you choose White Sidewall, do make sure you keep to 


Dunlop—with or without the tube, as you please. 


makes the tyre 
you want 
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Your trip to Australia and back will cost you less 
if you travel under the P & O special ‘ Boomerang’ plan. 


Reduced First Class Fares from £200 





Sailing outwards | Feb. to 31 May 1955 
Homewards | Sep. to 3! Dec. 1955 or 1956. 



































Write or call: 14/16 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 WHI: 4444 
122 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 





AVE: 8000 or local Travel Agents 


y ; . Dot 
F x. e ~~ nt ie | F 
& 4 “<< : 
a5 : if you are a one-way traveller to Australia it will be to your i 
Sait - ' advantage to obtain details of the P & O ‘ Quiet Season’ Pian. { 
a . 








Telephone: 
Trafalgar 9060 


CHRISTIES |& 


Pice 
CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD.., 
8, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1. 
Sales commence at ELEVEN O'CLOCK PRECISELY. 
price 3d. per copy (prepaid), post free. 


MONDAY, APRIL 25 
EUROPEAN and ORIENTAL CERAMICS and OBJECTS OF ART 


sources. 


Catalogues me 


rm 


TUESDAY, APRIL 26 
OBJECTS OF ART AND VERTU, MINIATURES and COFNS,* prope: 
late MARY, LADY COLMAN, the late H. S. GUINNESS, ESQ. and 
Collection of Old English Watches, property of JOHN - VINCENT, ESO 
italian Violin by Tononi, c1700 and works by Carl Fabergé. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27 
FINE JEWELS, properties of MRS. B. B. DONALD, MRS. A. MARTIN a 
including an Old English diarhond cluster ring, ci780 and a diamond cluster 


bracelet. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 28 
OLD ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL FURNITURE, OBJECTS OF A! 
EASTERN RUGS and CARPETS, from various sources. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29 


OLD PICTURES and DRAWINGS, property of P. J. WESTWOOD, ESO 


others, mainly of the 17th and 18th century British and Continental Schoo!s 
MONDAY, MAY 2 
FINE ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL PORCELAIN, properties of the V!S 
TESS BERTIE OF THAME, ROBERT VON HIRSCH, MISS M. SA° 
STEPHENS, MRS. M. A. RUSH, MRS. M. FALCONI, including an ix 
‘“ Flying Fox” pattern Meissen dimner service, fine 18th century Meissen 
Chelsea porcelain including a red anchor set of the Seasons and Worcester p 
from the MISSES GARWOOD, formerly in the Collection of the late [| 


LLOYD. lil, Cat. Ss. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 4 


OLD ENGLISH and FOREIGN SILVER and PLATE, property of the lac M 


G. C. HUE, and others. 


THURSDAY, MAY § 
18th century ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL FURNITURE, OBJECTS O! 
and EASTERN RUGS and CARPETS, property of the late MISS G. C. H| 


others. 

FRIDAY, MAY 6 
MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS and OLD PICTURES, propert 
late MISS G. C. HUE, the late MAJOR A. A. LONGDEN, O.B.E., DS‘ 


others. 
S WEDNESDAY, MAY il 
CHOICE COLLECTION of CHINESE PORCELAIN and WORKS O! 
formed by H. H. S. HARRIS, ESQ., I. Cat. 1/6d. 
THURSDAY, MAY 12 
IMPORTANT ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL FURNITURE and WORK 


ART properties of THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P.. THE MARCH 10 
OF 


. THE VISCOUNTESS BERTIE OF THAME, THE LORD )¢ 
and others, including magnificent Adam commode. Ill. Cat. 3/6d. 


FRIDAY, MAY 13 


MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS, property of MRS. R. LOPES-CARD\'/ 


and others. 





ALL SALES MAY BE VIEWED AT LEAST TWO DAYS PRECEDIN®: 
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— blowing 
... for heating processes 


You cannot take chances with process heating. That is 
why gas is chosen for such an impressive range of 
processes covering practically every industry. Its use 
means fewer rejects. 








— aAvie 


yapor™ 





Varnish botling 


.-. for heating liquids 

From swimming bath water to salt bath solutions, gas 
heating has no rival. Gas goes to work rapidly and is 
simple to operate, Whatever the quantity, whatever the 
liquid, it burns clean and constant to give you the 
precise heat you require. 


Consult your area gas board 


7 The Gas Industry makes the best use of the Nation’s coal 
ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 
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We’ve put out the flags for your 


BIF of 1955 


British industry has good reason to put out the 
flags. Controls have disappeared. The challenge 
of foreign competition is being vigorously met. 
There is once again a healthy home trade. 

The BIF of 1955 is one aspect of the new 


confident outlook of British industry. 


Go to it. =: 


Just once a year British industry goes on display. 
You have this one chance of doing business in 
ideal conditions. 

In an hour or two you can compare all the work 
of many different industries. You can see for 
yourself which new developments are likely to 
affect your business. You can discuss your needs 
with manufacturers who want to help you. 


These are the opportunities that only the BIF provides. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


Open 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily except Sunday, 8th May. 
Public admitted daily after 2 p.m. (all day Saturday), 
Olympia only open until 9 p.m. Friday, 6th May 

and Wednesday, 11th May. 











THE EC 


[ choose Grosvenor Tipped, the new State Express 
ette. I find the pure white plastic fibres of the tip— 
<clusive feature of Grosvenor—yield more flavour from 
A cool, yet satisfying, cigarette—that 
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fine tobaccos., 


DOUBLES your smoking es ‘3 


eavien at" 


TIPPED 






If any difficuity is experienced in obtaining 
Grosvenor Tipped, please write to :— 


The House of State Express, 
210, Piccadilly, London, W.1, 


iw Boxes oF 20 for 3/7 ano 
rLat cartons of IO for 1/94 










AR AN TE E hes deen given by Seah » Buildings, L td. to 

‘ea new factory of 200,000 sq. ft. and considerable intricate 
work for an Industrial organisation in the Midlands 
una year. This is the fourth advertisement telling the story. 





advanding t Schedule - 


— arcs Rav failed to 9 the steady progress of Beecham 
bala, yoo, this important contract. New ways of 
8 ; have made possible the continued daily 
Roald J of 6 oF 7 ton components at the Beecham 
= - factory, and their transport to the site 
Fur building tearns take over. 
a « advertisements will continue to tell the story of 
> contract and to prove the value of our guarantee. 


advise you on the construction o 
and competitive Industrial Buildings 








M 
perma 


This model of the 
complete factory will 


BU AM pinpoint progress S og 
NGS le advertisements whic 
3) eec a rae aoe D — follow. Progress to 


date includes 120,000 
cubic yards of excavation; 
perimeter roads, north 
extension, 95% ‘of the 
foundations, and 75% Sf 
the floors are complete. 


SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, 
WARWICKSHIRE 


Telephone: Shipston-on- 
Stour 315, 316 & 3287 


BIT T. Thar gs 








Elementary: 
pul your 
advertisements 


where they 
get READ 


ADVERTISEMENTS WORK VERY WELL INDEED IN 
THE READER’S DIGEST 


—a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a 
million sale. This- means several million readers—responsive 
and intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to. 































































































—THAT'S 
MR. BOLINGBROKE 
OUR FACTORY MANAGER... 





in that briefcase he’s got the answer 


to an hourly worry 


e Er «| 
eat A} i. oe ; 
A 4] What’s inside? Something to 
Hi Lt | save Bolingbroke (you, too, if 
| i your concern is timing) from a 
minute-by-minute worry. The story 
of Smiths Master Clocks. It means 
money to him, because time is effi- 
ciency in business. And efficiency 
means money saved. A Smiths Master 
Clock is reliable to the second; it does 
not depend on the mains. And to the 
master clock is linked the whole 
‘blood supply’ of the firm. Factory 
hooter. Time recorders. Wall clocks. 
All are slaves to one clock. Only a 
master clock is capable of the 
accuracy needed for such a vital job. 
And Smiths make just such invariably 
efficient master clock pendulum move- 
. ments. Already many large concerns 
, rely onthem alone. Details will gladly 
be sent on request. 


1 SMITHS 


FAMOUS FOR ALL TIME 
MAKE THE FINEST MASTER CLOCKS 
Write to: 


ENGLISH CLOCK SYSTEMS LTD., 
179-185 Great Portland Street, London, w. 1. LANgham 7226. Aliso at Manchester. 
Giasgow and Belfast. The Industrial Branch of Smiths English Clocks Limited. 
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FEED HEATERS 


An original fundamental patent on enerative feed heating was 
taken out by one of the founders of G. & J. Weir, Lid. it has 
since become world-wide standard practice, and one of the most 
important factors in improving power station efficiency. | cader- 
ship in this specialised sphere of engineering is maintained by 
constant research and technical development with land narine 


applications. 


The Weir Organ 
G. & J. WEIR LTD. 
DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. 

WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD. 

THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. 

ZWICKY LTD. WEIR VALVES LTD. 


isation : 











TELEPHONE 
HYDE PARK 
6545 


SOTHEBY & CO., 


34 & 35, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


Un-illustrated catalogues. Price 3d. each post free. 
SALES COMMENCE AT ELEVEN O’CLOCK 


vw 


(Prepa 





MONDAY, , APRIL 25th, and two following days 
THE VALUABLE LIBRARY, of the late Dr, T, P. C. KIRKPA 
Dublin, first portion: medical works, incunabula, general works and 
TUESDAY, APRIL 26 

IMPORTANT CHINESE CERAMICS, EARLY BRONZES, SII ND 
JADE, JAPANESE “ KAKIEMON ” PORCELAIN, MANCHU POR } 
AND RARE JADES, of PETER HARRIS, ESQ., the late SIR ROB! 
GREG, K.C.M.G., and other owners, including a rare early T’ang si 
wine cup. Illustrated Catalogue (12 plates), Ss. 6d. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27 

OLD MASTER AND MODERN ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. ' 

PRINTS, VIEWS, etc., of the MOST HON. THE MARQUESS OF LANDS 


and other owners. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 28 


FINE JEWELS AND JEWELLERY, of LADY ESME GORDON-! XN 
LADY MARGARET DRUMMOND.- HAY, and other owners, including « ort: 
ant English eighteenth-century diamond spray, and a pair of eighteen ry 


diamond foliate sprays. Illustrated Catalogue (2 plates), Is. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29 

FINE PAPERWEIGHTS, GLASS, CARPETS, CLOCKS, AND ENGLIS!! | UR- 
NITURE, of the RT. HON. LORD HAMILTON OF DALZELL, the R iON 

LORD PARMOOR, and other owners. Illustrated Catalogue (1 plate), 6c 
MONDAY, MAY 2 “a 
OBJECTS OF VERTU AND BYGONES, FINE PORTRAIT MINIA‘( RES, 
a BOXES, and ENGLISH AND FRENCH WATCHES. of L. C. WAL! ACH, 
MRS. BEATRICE GROSVENOR, and other owners, including 0 res 
by Engleheart, Smart, and an early miniature by P. Cross. Illustrated ¢ ogue 


a plates), 6d. 
TUESDAY, MAY 3 


ITALIAN MAJOLICA, GERMAN STONEWARE, TURKISH FAIEN EW- 
TER, MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE WORKS OF ART, of SIR AR| ELL 
NEAVE, Bt., and other owners, including a set of 16th century Flemish sta: lass 


panels. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 4 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AND MODERN PAINTINGS AND DRAW) S05: 
of MAJOR Y, ST. JOHN PLEVINS, and other owners. 


THURSDAY, MAY 5 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL SILVER AND PLATE, of R. T. YO! NC 
MAN, ESQ., and other owners, including an Elizabethan silver-gilt§scent sp) °*!* 
1577. ' Ilustrated Catalogue (2 plates), €d. 

FRIDAY, MAY 6 _ 

CHINESE CERAMICS, JADES AND WORKS OF ART, MUSICAL IS»! - 
MENTS, CARPETS, TAPESTRIES, and ENGLISH AND CONTIN E in 
FURNITURE, of the RT HON. LORD PARMOOR, and other owners, in:!ucité 
a set of four Brussels panels of the Story of and an important hs"? . 


Alexander, 
by Kirckman, dated i168 Iustrated Catalogue (1 plate), 6d. y 
SALES ON VIEW AT LEAST TWO DAYS PRIOR (NOT SATURDA* 
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ec PEIRIPIICM) brings the advantages 






of the dictating machine to every 















office — largeorsmall... 





THE STENORETTE does all that is required of a dictating machine—takes a full 25 minutes’ 
dictation per spool; records meetings or conferences verbatim ; records both sides of telephone conversations ; notes down ‘es 
your engagements and other information that cannot be left to memory. It automatically adjusts the level of the recorded 
voice, suppresses background noises and plays back with an even, well modulated clarity that makes transcription clear to you 
as well as your typist. The tape can be used over and over again. Because of its robust construction, the Stenorette is genuinely 
portable and can be used for recording meetings or reports away from your office. 


Vas 
has 


Ost 


er. (aa Whether you employ one typist or many, the Stenorette can double their output while saving you time and money. Its 
by operation 1s simplicity itself. 


ine 


A fully descriptive folder is available, or your supplier of office equipment will be pleased to arrange a demonstration. ~~ 5 | 


with the amazing 













at abasic cost of 
: With tape, spool, and dust cover. 
| Dictating Outfit (microphone and 
dictation pads) 6 gns. Transcrip- 
tion Outfit (earphone and foot 
| switch) 6 gns. 
Book 
‘ | Write for this Folder 
N 
To: Grundig (Gt. Britain) Limited, 
5 | Dept. E, 39/41 New Oxford Street, 
H, London, W.C.1. 
ve i | ¢ send me a copy of your informa- 
be ‘older on the “ Stenorette ” Dictat- 
Ne Machine and its useful accessories, 
L | 


GRUNDIG (GT. BRITAIN) LTD. 


DEPT E, 39/41, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 
(Electronics Division. Gas Purification & Chemical aiStos 








| 
| 
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“I wondered about our accounting, 
but he reassured me...” 


“My business has been expanding quite 
a lot recently, you know. And I wasn’t 
sure that our accounting department 
could handle all the extra work. So I 
called in this Burroughs man. I told him 
all I could. Then he and our Chief Ac- 
courtant went into the whole matter to- 
gether very thoroughly. Later he told me 
frankly that we'd no need to change yet. 
Glad I called him in, though.” 

The Burroughs man is always at your 
disposal, without cost, as an experienced 
adviser on all accounting questions— 
and is well qualified to work in consul- 


Here is how one Burroughs man solved a particular 
problem: For several years the demand for the ex- 
panding range of products made by Storeys of Lan- 


caster had been steadily increasing. 


This called for a reorganization of their stock 
records to give more detailed and readily available 
information, so that production could be planned 
to meet the growing demand from both home and 


abroad. But how, without extra staff ? 


Mr. W. D. Dwyer, the Burroughs man who co- 
operated with Storeys in meeting their requirements 
without extra staff, is seen here with one of the Bur- 


roughs Sensimatics that made this possible. 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE 


tation with your accountant or auditors. 

If you wish, he will simply examine 
your existing system. And if he considers 
it satisfactory he will certainly say so. 

But often he is called in because there 
is a problem to which he can apply his 
wide experience of business systems and 
mechanization. But he won’t try to alter 
yourroutinesjusttosuitcertain machines. 
Rather, after analyzing your problem, 
he will suggest the most efficient and 
practical solution—with real savings in 
time and money. 

If he does recommend any change, he 





prepares a detailed plan for its execu- 
tion, and helps you get it running smooth- 
ly. He will make sure you always get full 
benefit from any Burroughs machine 
you install. 

Whatever your business, large or small 
—if you have an accounting problem, 
the Burroughs man can help you solve it. 
Burroughs make the world’s widest range 
of Adding, Calculating, Accounting, 
Billing and Statistical Machines and 
Microfilm Equipment. Call in the Bur- 
roughs man as soon as you like—you re 
committed to nothing, and his advice |s 
free. You'll find the number of your near- 
est Burroughs office in your local tcle- 
phone book. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. 


ON MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING METHODS 
CALL IN THE Burroughs MAN 
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To an engineer, ‘David Brown” 
means fears and foundry 
products. To farmers all over 

the world, the name means 


Tractors. A range of 6 David Brown 
Tractors and 60 Implements gives the 
world new standards in mechanized farming. 
David Brown Tractors are typical products 
of the 10,000-strong David Brown Companies — 
their success derives from superior engineering skill, advanced 


} ; a os 
technical knowledge, large resources, and an enterprising outlook. 


THE 


DAVID BROWN 


COMPANIES 


An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, 
steel and bronze castings, automobiles, and agricultural tractors and machinery. 





Dav . 
THE : . SONS (HUDDERSFIBLD) Lf, DAVID BROWN GEARS (LONDON) LTD. LAGONDALTD, ASTON MARTIN LTD. 
hitmen WN FOUNDRIES COMPANY THE COVENTRY GEAR COMPANY DAVID BROWN & SONS 8.4. (PTY.) LTD, 
THE \ TRACTORS (ENGINERRING) LD. DAVID BROWN MACHINE TOOLS LTD. DAVID BROWN 

bw OWN TOOL COMPANE THE KRIGHLEY GEAR COMPANY PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTY.) L&D. 


\ TRACTORS (EIRE) LTD. DAVID BROWN-JACKSON LTD. DAVID BROWN (CANADA) LTD. 
Sol Associated Company DAVID BROWN (AUSTRALASIA) PTY. LTD. 
on ng agent in the U.K. 
DAVID BROWN CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED Head Office: 96/97 Piccadilly, London, W.t 
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‘Behind the ears’... 
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Keeping things clean — not just superficially but ‘behind the ears’ as 


well — must be someone’s responsibility. If cleaning arrangements 


are one of your business or professional worries, you should get to 
know Teepol. This master detergent developed by Shell is now 
recognised as being the most effective and economical cleaning aid 
for use in commercial and industrial premises, and in municip:l, 


institutional and public buildings of all kinds. 


TPEEPOL 


| is a SHELL contribution to improved public heali/: 





Shell Chemicals Limited, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, W.C.2. Tel. : Temple Bar 4455 e@ “TEEPOL” isa Registered Trade M 
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Modified Raptures 


BUDGET is a political act as well as a set of fiscal decisions, 
and to apply to it the standards of criticism that would be 
proper if there were no such things as political parties, 

elections and self-interested voters would. be absurd in any 
year—and grotesque when a general election is less than six 
weeks off. Let it therefore be said once (and once said, forgotten) 
that by strict economic reasoning this is a poor year to remit 
any taxes—unless, indeed, it can’ be assumed (as it is easy to 
assume in the realm of pure economics) that expenditure will be cut 
to match. Even this academic judgment is not certain, for strict 
economic reasoning, especially of the fashionable arithmetical kind, 
finds little place in its system of notation for the fourth dimension of 
economics, for the degree of confidence, of buoyancy, of incentive and 
initiative, in the economy; and if the past three years, with Mr 
Butler’s help, have taught any lesson at all it is that this fourth dimen- 
sion can entirely upset any predictions that are based on mere figuring. 
Thus whether the modern economists really know what they are 
talking about or not, it is not they alone who should sit in judgment 
on a Budget. It must be judged by the standards of political economy. 
So judged, Mr Butler’s fourth Budget deserves a high mark—though 
it is not entirely immune from criticism. 

It has been clear for months that Mr Butler, looking forward into 
1955-56, would find himself with a large prospective surplus on the 
existing basis of taxation (he estimated it at £282 million) and that 
the only important questions for him to resolve would be how much 
of this surplus it would be right to give away, and which taxes 
should be reduced. On the first issue, Mr Butler’s decision was to 
give away just less than £134 million of the surplus and to keep £148 
million in hand. This decision was justified by the neo-classical 
method of comparing the real resources that are likely to be available 
with the demands that are likely to be made upon them (“for once,” 
the Chancellor conceded, “the language of the economists is 
intelligible, because it means exactly what it says”). Mr Butler 
judged that, in view, on the one hand, of the prospective rise in total 
output (the scope for which, he thought, was “ at least as great as it 
has been in the past, if not greater”) and, on the other hand, of what 
is likely to be the demand upon these resources arising from govern- 
ment expenditure (“about the same”), from investment (“increase 
by about the same amount as last year’); from stockbuilding (“ will 
not take more of our resources than last year”) and from personal 
spending and consumption on the present basis of taxation (“ I do not 
expect them to rise as rapidly this year as last”), he could make his 
concessions to the taxpayer while still leaving a margin of resources 
for the essential increase in exports. 

No one can say with any dogmatism (for the fourth dimension 
comes in here) that Mr Butler’s guesses will not come out right ; and 
it is true that some of last year’s judgments which were thought to 
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be bold were justified in the event. Nevertheless, there 
is a distinct flavour of optimism about the calculation 
as a whole, especially where it relates to the rate of 
spending by the public. Many people would have felt 
happier about the general balance of the Budget if the 
portion of the surplus to be given away had been put 
rather lower. But that the right figure, in all the 
political and economic circumstances, lies somewhere in 
the middle range between giving nothing at all away 
and eliminating the surplus altogether hardly admits of 
doubt. To have given nothing would have proved Mr 
Butler too much of an economist to survive in politics ; 
to have given the lot would have shown him too much 
of a politician to have charge of the national economy. 


* 


The size of the total remission having been deter- 
mined, to which taxes should it be directed ? Here 
again there can be little doubt that the decision to 
concentrate it almost entirely on direct taxation was 
broadly right, though here again there is room for some 
dissent on detail. The one exception that the Chancellor 
made in favour of indirect taxation was to halve the 
rate of purchase tax on certain cotton and linen goods, at 
a cost of £2} million this year and of £3 million in a 
full year. The smallness of the cost suggests two 
reflections: that purchase tax cannot be as dominant an 
influence on the fortunes of the cotton industry as its 
spokesmen claim ; and that the Chancellor might just 
as well have gone the whole hog and removed it com- 
pletely from these categories of goods. It is a little sur- 
prising that he did not make another exception in 
favour of the beer duty, which might actually yield 
more with a lower rate, and which would at least enable 
him to claim that he had done something for some of 
the people who do not benefit from reductions in income 
tax because they do not pay any. To have rejected 
such a clear bid for votes should be ascribed to him for 
honesty—and possibly for shrewdness. 

There should, however, be no criticism of the deci- 
sion to concentrate the great bulk of the relief on direct 
taxation, for the reason that reductions in excise duties 
directly stimulate consumption, while there is at least 
a chance that part of the money saved to the taxpayer 
by reduction of income tax will not be spent. 
Where criticism can perhaps enter in is on the particular 
means chosen to lower the burden of direct taxes. Mr 
Butler made two distinct sets of proposals. The first 
was a rearrangement of the personal and children’s 
allowances together with a narrowing of the band of 
income taxed at the lowest rate. The net result of these 
changes is that the single person and the childless mar- 
ried couple will find themselves paying tax at the stan- 
dard rate some £26 and {£13 earlier than they do at 
present. Taken by themselves, in abstraction from the 
reductions in the rates of tax, these changes are thus 
an increase in the burden on the single and the childless, 
matched by a rather greater reduction for families with 
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children. Mr Butler has, in fact, gone some way jp 
the direction urged by the second report of the Royal 
Commission on the Income Tax. But both equity and 
the need for direct incentives point so strongly in the 
direction of re-casting the allowances (including the 
earned income allowance) that Mr Butler migh: wel] 
have gone much further along this road. As it is, this 
part of his proposals will cost, on balance, only {29 
million—which, in this context, must be taken as a 
mark of timidity. 


* 


The Chancellor has preferred to keep his big conces- 
sion, costing no less than £102 million, for a straight 
cut of 6d. in the standard rate of income tax and of 
3d. in the reduced rates charged on the earlier slices 
of income. The standard rate, although nowadays it is 
only an arithmetical convenience, still keeps its mythical 
ascendancy in the realm of taxation. “ Sixpence off” 
means that every income-taxpayer gets something, and 


_ Mr Butler may well be right in calculating (if that is his 


calculation) that his hundred millions will make a 
greater impact on the public consciousness in this way 
than in any other that he can devise. Whether the 
impact will be wholly favourable or not remains to be 
seen, for Mr Gaitskell is already complaining that a 
straight cut throughout the range of income tax gives 
most relief to those who pay most tax—which, in this 
strange world, can be made to look unfair. 

It is a far more valid criticism of a straight cut in the 
standard rate that, just because it is so widely diffused, 
its economic effect is likely to be spread thin. From 
the incentive point of view (which was the argument 
the Chancellor used), much of the cost of a reduction 
in the standard rate is wasted. It is true, as Mr Butler 
said, that “to the individual it lightens the burden of 
tax on any extra income which he or she may earn by 
greater personal effort,” but only at the cost of equally 
relieving the burden on existing incomes, earned and 
unearned. If incentive is the object, much more effect 
could have been achieved at smaller cost by concentrat- 
ing the reliefs on the earned income allowance, and in 
particular by adopting the Royal Commission’s proposal 
that it should be extended into the range of incomes 
above £2,000. So far as company profits are concerned, 
a reduction of the standard rate, which accrues to the 
receivers of interest and dividends as well as to the 
retained earnings of companies, will lead to more spend- 
ing and less saving than the same amount of moncy 
applied to profits tax. Nor should the total removal of 
another 24 million individuals from the ambit of the 
income tax—although, as Mr Butler said, it will please 
the Inland Revenue as well as the exempted taxpayers— 
be regarded with unalloyed joy. It will not be a good 
thing for the honesty of the British democracy if the 
paying of direct taxes once again becomes the privilege 
of a small minority. It is impossible to resist the ©0n- 
clusion that Mr Butler has chosen the easiest rather 
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THE ECON 
than the best way of reducing direct taxation. Electoral 


politics shows more clearly in what he has not done 
than in what he has. 
* 

Mr Butler closed his speech with a brief review of 
the whole period of his stewardship at the Treasury, 
where he has now lasted longer than anyone else since 
the w He was quick to acknowledge that he has 
enjoyed good fortune, but he can also rightly take credit 
for what has been achieved. More progress has been 
made in three and a half years in restoring British public 
finances and in easing the burden of taxation—not to 
mention liberating the general economy from the stifling 
network of controls—than seemed at all probable when 


the present Parliament first met. Politics is the art of 
the possible, and Mr Butler has done about as much 
as a Chancellor with so exigenous a majority could have 
done. 

But to say that is only to illustrate how little has been 
possible, and how much remains to be done. The First 
Butler Period is now coming to an end and it may be 
that the second is about to start. It may be (one must 
beware of prophecy) that Mr Butler will soon find 
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himself with a securer tenure, with the positive approval 
of the electorate for his policies and—it must at length 
be supposed—with the final report of the Radcliffe 
Commission in his hands. If all this should come to 
pass, progress will have to be bolder and more sweeping 
than has been possible in these last four budgets. There 
are still grave injustices and inefficiencies in the inci- 
dence of income tax on individuals. The present system 
of company taxation is still obstructing the way to full 
industrial efficiency. The absurdities of profits tax 
remain, and a substitute for the clumsy purchase tax 
has yet to be found. On the expenditure side, apart 
from the general need for economy, there is still plenty 
for a strong Chancellor to do in reviewing the finance 
both of the social services and of the agricultural subsi- 
dies to make these policies serve their purposes more 
effectively at less cost to the patient bearer of burdens. 

With four budgets already to his credit and the possi- 
bility of more to come, Mr Butler is on the way to rival- 
ling in the middle of this century the record that Glad- 
stone set up in the middle of the last. But if he is to 
make a Gladstonian mark on the efficiency of British 
state finances, he will have to regard his first four 
budgets as no more than a prelude to what is yet to 
come. 


Bluebird from the Vienna Woods 


[ENNA has hung out its flags, and throughout the 
free world people are glad that Austria should see 
its deliverance at hand after seventeen years of ill-usage 
by two totalitarian regimes. Herr Raab, the Austrian 
Chancellor, is confident that year’s end will see the 
return of the last Austrian prisoner of war from the 


Soviet labour camps (or at least of the last whose 
existence the Russians will admit), the end of 
kidnappings and arbitrary acts in the Russian occupation 
zone and Vienna, and the withdrawal of the Red Army 


from his country. Some of his fellow citizens are still 
wincing at the prospect of presenting a further 
$150 million worth of goods to Russia, in addition to 
deliveries of oil over a term of years, but most Austrians 
were surprised by Moscow’s readiness to modify its 
economic demands. Few of them, after years of experi- 
ence of Russian ways, are prepared to take Russian 
declarations at their face value, and they are looking 
carefully at the vaguer passages in last week’s Moscow 
communiqué. But hopes are high in Vienna, and partly 
because the Austrians can see that the Russians regard 
them as a sprat to catch the German mackerel. 

The Russians would, of course, have gained some- 
thing if they could manceuvre the western allies into 
resisting an Austrian settlement—if, to be precise, they 
demanded guarantees about Austria’s neutralisation 
that the western governments were loth to give. But 


that would jeopardise the bigger stakes for which 
Moscow is playing, which is Germany and, ultimately, 
Europe. It is thus perfectly possible that it is really 
willing to pull the Red Army back a little for the first 
time—reculer pour mieux séduire. If so, it seems that 
the “ hard ” men of the Krushchev-Bulganin regime are 
ready to concede what was consistently refused by the 
supposedly “soft” Malenkov government. 

At Berlin, early in 1954, the Russians insisted that 
the threat of West German rearmament compelled them 
to stay on in Austria. But now that the Paris agreements 
on western defence have won parliamentary approval 
in all the countries concerned, now that ‘the alleged 
West German “ menace” is even more acute, Marshal 
Bulganin has assured the Austrians that the Russians 
no longer regard the Austrian and German problems as 
one, and ati Moscow’s former arguments are quietly 
buried. It is a revealing instance of the flexibility and 
bland _self-contradiction that distinguish Soviet 
diplomacy. In its abruptness and its disregard for all 
that has gone before, the new volte-face recalls the 
Chinese reversal of policy over Korean prisoners which, 
just two years ago, reopened the path to an armistice. 
If this offer to free Austria had been made at that time, 
soon after Stalin’s death, it would have been widely 
interpreted as proof of his heirs’ benign intentions. 

Moscow’s motives in holding out the offer now are 
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plain enough, German public opinion is fascinated by 
the prospect of Austria regaining its freedom and getting 
rid of the Red Army. The Russians have carefully made 
it appear that the way to obtain such prizes is to make 
pilgrimage to Moscow, and that sight, too, is not lost on 
the Germans. Pravda and other Soviet organs have 
laid out a simple, engaging pattern: Austria should 
follow Switzerland along the path of comfortable 
neutrality, and Germany shouldfollow Austria. The 
German Social-Democrats have lost no time in leaping 
to the conclusion they were meant to reach. Their 
spokesmen attribute Austria’s success to the fact that it 
had not bound itself to the west, and it is further argued 
that Austria has shown the impossibility of securing 
both national reunion and allies. 

As well as the Social-Democrats, many other Ger- 
mans are clearly inclined to think along the same 
lines ; some of them are members of the coalition 
parties, and the BHE (refugee) party is particularly 
rent on the issue of Biindnislosigkeit, or freedom from 
alliances. Dr Dehler, the Free Democratic leader, 
although prompt to declare that Austria does not 
provide an example for Germany to follow, has also 
publicly favoured the idea of bilateral dealipgs with 
Moscow. Thus the many parliamentary hurdles which 
Dr Adenauer must still get over in order to provide a 
West German contribution to Nato will not be easy 
jumps. 

* 


Yet a coach and four can be driven through the kind 
of facile reasoning which last week’s events have evoked 
in Germany. The simple historical record reveals that 
the encouraging terms now offered to Austria are the 
product, not of an Austrian refusal to attach itself to the 
West, but of the West German decision to do so. 
No hint of such a good offer was held out by the Russians 
until they became resigned to the parliamentary ratifi- 
cation of the Paris agreements. Indeed, if Austria now 
wins its freedom, posterity may record that as the first 
fruit of the agreements. 

Moreover the cases of Austria and Germany, super- 
ficially so alike, are in essence utterly different—as the 
Austrian Social-Democrats have been quick to point out 
to their West German counterparts. In terms of the 
crudest Realpolitik, a small country like Austria can be 
“carried” by a strong and united West; although 
disarmed and helpless under the shadow of totalitarian 
power, it can hope to maintain its democratic life 
because stronger democracies have an obvious interest 
that it should do so. But Germany is too big a weight 
for the West to carry in the same way ; and if Germany 
became a power vacuum, how could the West support 
even the smaller neighbouring democracies? It is not 
surprising that Austrian voices should now be raised 
begging the West Germans not to follow Austria’s 
example. 

Fortunately Dr Adenauer is not alone in the Federal 
Republic in seeing these things clearly. But there is no 
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denying the strength of the psychological pul! thar 
Moscow’s Austrian policy must exercise on German 


minds. The benign treatment accorded to Herr Raab. 


last week was well designed to make Germans as w¢'|| as 
Austrians see Russia as the great potential benefactor of 
tomorrow rather than as the merciless withhold«r of 
yesterday. The prospect that the Austrian prisoners 
will be home this year stimulates intense personal 
longings among thousands of Germans. And it is one 
of the enduring ironies of politics that whenever a firm 
and resolute attitude produces undreamt-of concessions. 
the reasons why those concessions were made are always 
apt to be overlooked, while the hunger for more |eads 
men to exchange firmness for imprudence. 


* 


But common sense may yet prevail, and keep the 
people of the Federal Republic om a steady course. 
There is one glaring flaw in the whole Communist 
performance—the East German regime. The Austrians 
are not being asked to come to terms with puppets of 
the Ulbricht type, to let down the bars between their 
unarmed selves and the militarised forces of a Com- 
munist dictatorship, to adulterate their democracy with 
“ popdemocracy.” The squeezing tactics which the 
Pankow puppets are at present using on West Berlin 
may be a logical method of inducing Bonn to begin 
dealing with the Ulbricht regime as an equal ; but they 
are also an ugly reminder of the naked power techniques 
that West Germans can expect to encounter in all such 
dealings. The interpretation of “ democracy ” that the 
Communists hope to foist off on Germany will evidently 
bear a “Swiss” label, but resemble in reality the 
transient and doomed Czechoslovak democracy of 
1945 to 1948. 

Germans who are attracted by Moscow’s latest gambit 
would do well to work out some elementary logic in 
their heads. Why should Russia suddenly be ready to 
relax its grip on a sizeable territory, at a time when it 
claims that international tension has risen, not fallen ? 
There can be only one answer: because Russia thinks 
this a price worth paying for a decisively valuable ob}:c- 
tive. A genuinely democratic reunited Germany would 
clearly not be worth such a price to Russia. Only 4 
reunited Germany that was contaminated and later won 
over by pro-Soviet forces, and behind it a Western 
Europe so weakened: as to assure ultimate Communis' 
domination of the Continent, would justify such 2 
price-tag. 

It is surely unthinkable for any German who si"- 
cerely values his regained domocratic liberties to p 
along with Moscow if that is its goal. Much may 
done, within the framework of broader arrangeme: 
to reassure Russia about the limits to German arm 
strength ; but there can be no compromise about | 
fundamentals of political liberty, and if these are © 
survive in either Germany or Western Europe the 
must be enduring unity between the two. 
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Whose are the High ‘Seas? 


N° for many years has the freedom of the seas 
‘en so imperilled in time of peace as it seems to 


be today. The most glaring, but not the only, instance 
of the present’ dangerous trend is the claim made by 
three ernments to sovereignty over a belt of ocean 
200 miles wide and extending down virtually the whole 
Pacific coast of South America. None of the world’s 
chief maritime mations recognises this claim, and 
Britain, the United States and the Scandinavian gov- 
ernm have taken the lead in protesting against it. 
But the claimants, Chile, Peru and Ecuador, have not 
given way; amd a state of anarchy now appears 
to exist in fact in am area that comprises about a million 
square miles of open sea. Only a short time ago this 
situation suddenly became uncomfortably warm when 
Peruvian bombers and warships attacked and seized 
part of the impetuous Mr Onassis’s whaling fleet. 

A United Nations technical conference on the con- 
servation of the living resources of the sea opened in 
Rome this week. Its effects on the wider problem, if 


it has any at all, are likely to be indirect ; but it inspires 
tion whether this sort of scuffling is the best 
world of 1955 can do, equipped as it is with a 


10s" international mechanisms for mediation, con- 
ciliation and arbitration, with an International Court, a 
Security Council, regional organisations, multilateral 
conventions, and a  sempiternal succession of 
conferences—a world knee-deep in promises to settle 
disputes peacefully, to help other nations at all times 
and to obey the law. Comforting voices may reassure the 
world that what has been happening off the Peruvian 
coast is a minor affair in a remote part of the ocean, 
affecting only very limited interests. But international 
anarchy is a fungus that spreads swiftly, and the Pacific 
seaboard is by no means the only breeding ground that 


it attractive conditions. 
[In this year’s Antarctic whaling season nineteen 
fleets, three of them British, have been operating in 
waicrs parts of which are already subject to claims and 


counter-claims, One of the claimants is Chile, whose 
foreign ministry has declared the 200-mile limit to 
app'y to all its territories, including the Antarctic sector 
which it insists is Chilean. What if the new contagion 
sprcads to this far south? Whalermen are not a meek 
race at the best of times, and it is not hard to imagine 
tres: conflicts arising. Nor need one go as far afield as 
% ‘rctica to find possibilities of trouble. Several of 
the 


“entral American states have espoused the 200-mile 
doctrine as enthusiastically as Chile and Peru. The 
Philippines has defined its territorial waters so as to 
emorace vast areas of sea, and South Korea has used 
atmicd force against Japanese fishermen who appeared 
witiin the arbitrarily drawn “ Rhee line,” which lies 
M.iny miles from the coast, Im recent years, Scandi- 


” 





navian fishermen have painfully learnt that Russia’s 
claim to twelve miles of territorial waters now bars them 
from nearly all the south-eastern shore of the Baltic ; 
and Norway and Iceland themselves have stiffened their 
claims to exclude foreign fishing vessels from certain 
well-stocked coastal waters. Meanwhile, the doctrine 
of the “continental shelf” has been proclaimed not 
only by the United States but also in areas ranging from 
Latin America to the Persian Gulf. 

The present picture thus seems a disconcerting one 
of piecemeal encroachment in one form or another in 
almost every one of the seven seas. Admittedly, there 
is still a long way to go before peaceful Portuguese 
fishermen find themselves blasted off the Grand Banks, 
before Spain tries to levy tolls from ships entering the 
Mediterranean in the way that the Danes once did in 
the Sound, before a new Van Tromp flies up the 
Thames claiming the whole estuary as falling within 


KOREA 
PERSIAN 


the Dutch 200-mile limit. Admittedly, too, there are 
important differences between the various claims now 
advanced. In the South Pacific, the Latin American 
governments assert that they have full sovereignty over 
the huge sea areas in dispute. The “ continental shelf ” 
claimants confine themselves to earmarking for their 
own use the resources of the sea bed, without prejudice 
to the legal status of the waters above them. 

Yet, while the more modest claims deserve to be dis- 
tinguished from the more absurd, the general trend 
remains ominous. It is true that all the governments 
concerned are profuse in reassuring statements. They 
all declare their respect for the right of “innocent 
passage ”; and even the Peruvians express themselves 
as willing to let foreigners fish in their wide waters if 
permission is obtained and conservation rules observed. 
But it is a sad truism that claims, once accepted, are 
seldom renounced, while assurances prove less endur- 
ing. Seafaring nations like Britain have long experience 
of the way in which pledges of tolerant behaviour lapse 
in periods of international friction. 

There is nothing sacrosanct about the three-mile 
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limit, except in so far as custom has.made it so. People 
are entitled to ask why in an era of rocket missiles the 
distance a gunshot will carry from the shore should form 
the basis of international custom. Again, there are 
venerable exceptions to the three-mile rule: the 
Norwegian four-mile claim, for example. 

In 1951, in the Anglo-Norwegian dispute, the 
International Court of Justice at The Hague recognised 
the validity of “ economic interests, peculiar to a region, 
the reality and importance of which are clearly evidenced 
by long usage.” In short, international law on the free- 
dom of the seas has never been doctrinaire or absolute. 
Nevertheless, it has survived in the past, with local 
quirks and minor variations, because it seemed clearly to 
serve the general good. Now some countries have come 
to the conclusion that they have more to gain than to 
lose by breaking the established customs. 

What is to be done ? There are some ardent theore- 
ticians who think that an international conference might 
settle all these disputes once and for all, or even that the 
United Nations might take on the task of policing the 
high seas. They are surely optimists; no means of 
enforcing such a settlement lie readily to hand. In 
1930, the League of Nations failed to codify the law on 
territorial waters. The chances of success today are 
much slimmer. And the Americans, for instance, would 
find it embarrassing to be drawn into an international 
debate in which they might be attacked for closing large 
sea areas in the Marshalls and Carolines for the testing 
of atomic weapons. But ts there no other way of tackling 
the problem ? If systematic codifying and enforcement 


by a central agency is too Utopian to hope for, is anarchy 
the only alternative ? 


* 


It would be absurd to think that the choice was as 
limited as this. The fact that the law is defective does 
not point straight to the arbitrary use of force. Surely 

. it is not too late to point out that there are good pre- 
cedents for compromise between the interested parties, 
and that if this fails it is still possible to have recourse 
to international arbitration. The present UN and 
FAO conference in Rome has on its agenda two 
items dealing with possible means of resolving the 
world’s fishery problems. The Peruvian ministry 
of foreign affairs provided an expert for the advisory 
group which drew up the agenda ; and it was anxiety 
about the fish resources of the Humboldt current which 
chiefly led Peru, with Chile and Ecuador, to claim the 
200-mile limit. 

If the Rome conference can determine in what 
kind of conditions conservation- measures become 
necessary, and recommend the sort of measures that 
might be taken, it will have done much to prepare the 
ground for agreements between the various govern- 
ments involved in some of the outstanding disputes. 
Conventions for the preservation of fish resources work 
well in many parts of the world; it is tempting to 
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believe that only an over-sensitive nationalism prevents 
them from doing equally good service in other revions. 

If stubbornness persists, it may be worth recalling 
that the International Court still carries considerable 
moral weight. The Latin Americans, in particular, 
have not yet rejected an invitation to test their claims 
before the Court. Would this not make a worthy test 
case ? As members of the United Nations and of the 
western camp, these three countries have an obligation 
to settle their disputes peacefully. To appear before 
the Court is no slur on sovereignty, as Britain has shown 
by its offer to put its case over the Falklands to the test, 
Admittedly, the Court has no powers of enforcement, 
and will not easily find firm ground on which to base 
a ruling. But at the moment nothing is easier than to 
mark off huge volumes of ocean. It might at least be 
worth trying to make these proceedings legally tiresome 
and morally embarrassing for the encroachers. 


The Budget 


More than ordinary interest was attached to the Budget 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward last 
night. Already it had become known, by various state- 
ments which have been made, that the expenditure of the 
last quarter had proceeded at the rate of twenty millions, 
or eighty millions in the year. The army, navy, and 
ordnance estimates already voted by Parliament alone 
amount to £40,700,000. And it was evident that, includ- 
ing the interest of the debt and other changes, an entire 
sum considerably exceeding eighty millions would in all 
probability be required for the year, And inasmuch as the 
outside that could be expected to be derived from t 
actual taxes in operation could not be expected to furnish 
much above £63,000,000, it was evident that there woul 
be to be made up in one form or another a deficiency o 
upwards of twenty millions. ... In selecting the descrip- 
tion of taxes which he proposes to impose, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has had especial care to carry out that 
great and important principle, that as far as possible, 
taxation should be spread over every class of the com- 
munity in such a way as to reach all somewhat in propo 
tion to their ability. And this principle is more especial! 
important when provision is made for the expenditure of 
a war. It is impossible to deny that direct taxation has 
much to recommend it: it is simple and in genera! 
easily collected ; and, moreover, evasion and fraud are 
generally more difficult. But the principal ground upon 
which direct is preferable to indirect taxation, is that 
does not interfere with trade or industry, which the latte! 
to a certain extent, less or more, must necessarily do. But 
it is impossible to adhere to direct taxation only or whol! 
without committing a manifest injustice to large classes 
of the community, and entirely relieving other still larg: 
classes from any share of the public burdens. The class: 
which it is possible to reach by any description of dire: 
tax are comparatively small; while those whom it 
impossible to reach by any such tax are extreme!) 
numerous. The great masses of the people can only be 
reached by some indirect tax ; and the chief thing whic) 
it becomes a statesman to consider, is, in what way such 
indirect taxes can be imposed upon articles of consump- 
tion, so as to interfere as little as possible with the course 


of trade. 
The Economist 


April 21, 1865 
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of 1955 


The Unreliable Voter 


HE first thing to note about election prospects is 

that although the Conservatives can legitimately 
be regarded as current favourites, they are much less 
firm favourites than at a similar period before the 
general election of October 25, 1951. In the fourth 
week of September, 1951, the “Gallup poll” taken 
by the British Institute of Public Opinion, and pub- 
lished in this country by the News Chronicle, had 
suggested that the Conservatives had a 10 per cent lead 
over Labour. “By the time that the Institute took its last 
pre-election poll, on October 22nd, this suggested lead 
had dropped to 35 per cent, and when the election took 
place Labour actually had a lead of 0.8 per cent in total 
votes cast. Similarly, the last nine by-elections before 
the general election of 1951 showed an average swing 
of 5.7 per cent to the Conservatives compared with 


February, 1950 ; when the general election took place 
on October 25th, the average swing to the Conservatives 
compared with February, 1950, was only one per cent. 


This time the Gallup poll—taken on April 16th and 
just published in the News Chronicle—suggests a Con- 
servative lead of 3 per cent over Labour. Admittedly, 
this is double the lead shown in the poll of a month 
ago. Admittedly, too, the effective lead may be still 
greater, for in the Gallup poll (unlike the election) 
anyone who wants to vote Liberal has a chance to do 
so. An interesting subsidiary poll taken by BIPO in 
March suggests that when the votes of frustrated 
Liberals are re-distributed between the two major 
parties, the effect is to increase the Tory lead by 14 
per cent. Nevertheless, the 3 per cent lead for the 
Conservatives that appears upon the face of the figures 
is directly comparable with the 10 per cent lead they 
were said to have at the beginning of the campaign of 
1951. Moreover, the seven by-elections since and 
including the Conservative victory at West Derby last 
November have shown an average swing of only 0.6 
per cent to the Conservatives compared with October, 
1951, and therefore of about 1.6 per cent compared 
with February, 1950. The number of seats gained 
by the Conservatives in the recent county council 
elections was not out of line with a swing of these 
Proportions. It is at once obvious that if thefe is a 
movement of opinion back to Labour in this election 


The Election 






For the next few weeks comment upon 
the course of the election campaign, 


based partly upon despatches from 






correspondents in the constituencies, 
will be presented in this special 


section of The Economist. 


campaign—compared with these samples provided by 
by-elections and opinion polls, and commensurate with 
the swing that apparently took place during the cam- 
paign of 1951—then Mr Attlee will again be Prime 
Minister of Britain by the evening of May 27th. 

Is there likely to be such a movement in Labour’s 
favour during the next few weeks ? Or is the swing 
of opinion during an election campaign more likely to 
be in favour of the Government of the day ? These, 
of course, are the questions on which the result of the 
election will depend, and they are the reasons why the 
News Chronicle polls in the next few weeks will be 
awaited with such devouring interest. At this stage 
no analyst can do more than outline the nature of the 
problem. And this involves closer consideration of 
two groups of people whose position is equivocal: the 
10 to 40 per cent of the electorate who normally vote 
at general elections but not at by-elections, and the 
proportion of those interviewed by the Gallup pollsters 
whose replies are either obviously unreliable or else 
who reply: “I don’t know.” The experience of the 
pollsters suggests that this latter proportion—the 
“Don’t knows ”—varies from 3 to 15 per cent, depend- 
ing on the time the poll is taken. Not all of these 
people under consideration, be it noted, are “ floating 
voters,” liable to switch from one party to another ; a 
better generic name for all of them is that of “ the 
unreliables.” 


* 


If by-elections are used as a measuring rod, there 
is reason to suppose that these “unreliable” voters 
can be divided into two groups. One group consists 
of those who do not turn out to vote at by-elections 
through sheer sloth. There is evidence, stretching back 
well into prewar days, that a majority of these people 
—when the issue is finally set before them—tends to 
vote at a general election for the Government of the 
day. This is not altogether surprising ; most of them, 
almost by definition, must be people with no burning 
grievance against their present lot. 

The second group of those who absent themselves 
from by-elections, however, have become a factor of 
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importance at general elections only since the war. | Chronicle Gallup poll may be 2 per cent out—an er 


Not to put too fine a point on the matter, they are the 


political “ illiterates”—people who may not vote at _ difficulties of dealing with the “ Don’t knows 
by-elections or local elections because they have no — increased by the possible sampling error. 

very clear understanding that those elections are going Moreover, there are at least two other proble: 
on. Among them Labour supporters probably pre- the pollsters’ way. The first is set by the 


dominate ; and in 1950 and 1951 Labour managed to 


“awkward types,” for whose vagaries no niceti: 


bring a surprising number of them to the polls. This sampling can correct. There is reason to suppo 


apparent division of by-election absentees is a very some of those who vote for the Government at gene: 


awkward circumstance for the prophet. It suggests elections but not at by-elections put themselve 
that on May 26th two groups of people representative record as “against the Government” in non-e|: 
of those who have not bothered to vote at by-elections time polls, but discover that they do not really 
will come to the polling stations—one group mainly it when it comes to the point. This, at any ra 


Conservative, and 
the other pre- 
dominantly 
Labour. Some an- 
alysts are tempted 
to say that these 
two groups should 
cancel out, and that 
the result will be in 
line with recent by- 
election trends— 
which would mean 
(using the average 
swing in by-elec- 
tions since last 
November as a 
‘guide) the return 
of a Conservative 
Government with 
a majority over 
Labour increased 
to about 50. But 
this assumption of 
“cancelling out” 
is not based on 
anything as respect- 
able as a guess ; it 
is simply the cover 
for baffled ignor- 


ance adopted by excessively tidy minds. * illiterates ” 


the most logi 
planation of . 
the most int 
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Pre-election opinion as shown by the BIPO polls published by the News Chronicle. One reason ma 
that some of 


record themselves, stony-faced 








Use of the public opinion polls as a measuring rod  U8Comprehending, as “ Don’t knows ” to the end- 
presents different problems. In the first place, there then vote Labour ; while some other “ illiterates ’ 
are the “Don’t knows.” The BIPO’s usual practice $0 baffling to interview that they may not get into 
when presenting its results is to redistribute these pro- Public opinion polls at all, although most of (! 
portionately among the parties, as this corresponds probably vote Labour too. 
surprisingly closely to the way they split up when they 


are asked the further question, “Even if you don’t 


* 

know, which party would you be inclined to favour ? ” ; 

This enables the polls taken during the campaign to 

be compared with the final result ; it is the method This, then, is the best summary that the analyst 
adopted in presenting the trends during previous elec- | make on the eve of the election campaign of 19 


tions in the adjoining charts. Of those who say they From past experience one would expect that 1! 
don’t know, some 10 per cent—or one per cent of the should be a swing to the Conservatives both in 


whole sample—usually persist in complete uncertainty, country and in the public opinion polls in the nex! 
But it must be remembered that, through sampling 


errors alone, even so scientific a body as the News 
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fore deserve to be ranked as favourites at this stage. 
But if by the week of May 26th they have not held 


on to a lead as large or nearly as large as the 34 per 
cent |:id shown in the last pre-election BIPO poll of 
1951, nen many outside analysts will rate Labour as 
favourites on the day. The composition of the new 
Parliament—and with it the course of British history 
—js sill poised on a knife edge; there are a large 
number of seats which could be affected by a slight 
swing in votes either way. It is to a study of the 
marginal seats that could be affected by small move- 
ments of opinion that an article in The Economist next 
week will be devoted. 


Liberal «Nuisance Value” 


Ht annual Liberal Assembly at Llandudno raised just 
T ficient of a revivalist spark on the night to leave 


the detached well-wisher feeling more depressed than ever 
on the morning after. The- spark was lit by the party’s 
discovery of a new and attractive salesman of its wares in 
Mr Grimond, the Liberal Chief Whip in the Commons. 
Despite the latter-day iconoclastic tendencies of Liberal 


MPs, Mr Grimond can never have been strained to 
“whip in” a party of six, and he has hitherto been rather 


a dim figure in the Liberal hierarchy. But the illness of 
Mr Clement Davies forced Mr Grimond into the centre 
of the stage at Llandudno ; and his racy, forceful common 
sense was a delight to a party normally fed on a diet of Welsh 
platitude and senior common room dialectics. For a 
moment, for one moment of hope in the sunshine, the party 
felt that it just might have found a Scot able to lead it out 
of the wilderness into which the Welsh condemned it. 
Away from all those eager faces, however, the hope 
necessarily fades. Certainly the other two parties do not 
expect to lose votes to the Liberals compared with 1951 ; 
indeed the Tories think that they may gain significantly 
from them in constituencies where they reappear, while 
Labour believes that it may be able to capture one of the 
Liberals’ remaining six seats. (Mr Hopkin Morris had a 


n vy of only 467 in a straight fight with a Labour 
opponent in Carmarthen in 1951.) The big parties’ main 
interest in the Liberals rests on how far they are “ going to 
mas? a nuisance of themselves ” by putting up candidates in 
mirvinal seats, At the moment the Liberals seem likely 
about 120 candidates into the field, compared with 

n 1951, but their list of contested constituencies will 
proo.bly remain uncertain right up to nomination day. 
l ' candidature is a hobby rather than, as with the other 
a Serious hope of eventually taking up an MP’s 
. and “ hobbyhorse candidates,” in the face of discour- 
“nt, are disturbingly apt to last-minute changes of 


pite this uncertainty, new Liberal contestants are 
unisely significantly to affect the result of the election. On 
tie iverage, a Liberal candidate in a new seat tends to get 
a’ ut 6 per cent of the vote, of which—to take an extreme 
vic\v Of their nuisance value to the Tories—about 4 per 
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cent may come from the Conservatives and 2 per cent from 
Labour. There seem to be 14 seats that the Conservatives 
could lose to Labour by a loss of 2 per cent of the total 
poll. It will be bad luck on the Tories if many of the 
possible net addition of eleven or so Liberal candidates 
appear in these critical 14 seats, rather than in the other 
500 or so constituencies that Liberals also did not contest 
in 1951—and where their entry will make precious little 
difference. On the rulés of random selection, and Liberal 
selection is still pretty random, one suspects that the 
changing pattern of Liberal candidature between 1951 and 
1955 should not affect the tenure of more than two or 
three seats. 


While the Liberals’ effect on the fortunes of other parties 
may be uncertain, their own prospects are clearer and stark. 
They have virtually no chance of capturing another con- 
stituency unless one of the bigger parties stands aside, It 
became known at Llandudno that a very informal approach 
had been made to Transport House, and had been turned 
down flat. The Liberals are thus thrown back on hopes of 
local alliances with the Tories, similar to those which have 
let them in at Huddersfield West and Bolton West. Nego- 
tiations are now taking place in a handful of constituencies, 
and there is some hope of the Liberals getting a clear run in 
another Welsh division. The burning question before the 
party, however, is not whether it can increase its member- 
ship of the House above the present paltry six, but whether 
it may actually suffer further losses. Apart from 
Carmarthen, this depends on a renewal by the Tories of all 
the arrangements and abstentions that they agreed to last 
time. In the last election only one of the Liberals returned 
had been opposed by a Tory. The exception, oddly enough 
—or perhaps not so oddly when one recalls his brilliant 
performance last week—was Mr Grimond himself. 


At the Starting Gate 


HE announcement of the election date found the party 
- organisations not merely lined up at the starting gate, 
but in some places actually through it. In many areas, for 
instance, the local parties booked halls for eve-of-poll meet- 
ings on May 25th several weeks ago. Both the main parties . 
are left with about 30 or 40 candidates still to be selected, 
but in most marginal constituencies candidates have been 
picked well in advance. All the Tory leaders seem to be 
safely placed, but three prominent Labour figures have still 
to be found seats—Dr Summerskill (this year’s party chair- 
man, no less), Sir Frank Soskice and Mr Woodrow Wyatt. 
In addition, two sitting Labour members have been rejected 
by their local parties—Mrs Braddock, in Liverpool, and Mr 
Kinley, at Bootle. Transport House is fighting the local 
decision in the first case. 


The main task of the central party offices is to set out 
the propaganda lines for poster and leaflet purposes, and 
to organise the speaking tours and broadcasting appear- 
ances of the national figures. Both sides believe 
that the television screen holds the key to a frighten- 
ingly large number of votes. The Tories have been 
alarmed by some embarrassingly enthusiastic rumblings 
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from Sicily, but Sir Winston Churchill is expected 
to be one of the party’s leading “steam radio” 
attractions, leaving the younger and brisker-looking leaders 
to appear on television. It also seems likely that the Tories 
will have packed off their manifesto to the printers before 
Sir Winston gets back ; they are inclined to resent the help- 
ful suggestion that this document should be called “ The 
Old Statesman and One Nation ”—in order to show that 
the party has not lost the attractions of each. 

Both manifestos are expected to be out before dissolution, 
Labour has been going through some policy-making birth 
pains this week, with a meeting on Monday of the policy 
sub-committee of the National Executive, which submitted 
a draft manifesto to a full Executive meeting on Thursday. 
Theoretically the Labour manifesto should be based on 
“Challenge to Britain,” but in reducing that document to 
handy size there should be plenty of room for surreptitious 
—and very necessary—amendment. 


Ninety Years On 


N only one general election since the Great Reform Bill 

has a Government increased its majority after holding 
office throughout a Parliament. The occasion was a summer 
election in 1865, and the historical contrasts with 1955 are 
rather startling. 


The outgoing Government in 1865 had been led by an 
eighty-year-old Prime Minister of great popularity and 
renown. His methods of administration had been extensively 
criticised in The Economist and other newspapers, and 
certain of his colleagues had been urging him to retire for 
several years; but Lord Palmerston stayed on and 
undoubtedly attracted votes from the older generation during 
the election. His majority was increased from 20 or so to 
about 60. This was good for his party but not so good 
for him; under the strain of office, and before he 
could form his new administration, he died on the eve of 
his eighty-first birthday. An important feature of the 
election was that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr 
Gladstone (who was hailed by The Economist asthe out- 
standing figure of that Parliament), had managed to secure 
what this journal called “a surplus of the first magnitude— 
a surplus of £4 million” in his budget accounts. He gave 
all of this away, chiefly by a reduction of income tax rates 
from 6d. to 4d. in the pound. 

The Economist was chary of this pre-election budget. It 
expressed the fear that the Chancellor “does more than he 
should, that the extent of his operations is excessive.” It 
agreed that some readers might feel that this objection arose 
“out of an obstinate caution which is habitual to us in 
money matters,” and admitted handsomely that it had been 
wrong in opposing Mr Gladstone’s tax reductions two years 
earlier. On this occasion, however, it was not wrong. 
Following this budget, and as the election campaign raged, 
an economic crisis developed with alarming rapidity. By 
May of the following year, as Overend, Gurney and Co. 
crashed, the Bank rate stood at 10 per cent. The great 
advantage of this story is that all parties should be able to 
find suitable passages to quote from it during the coming 
election campaign. 
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Voters and Strikers 


HE threat of a railway strike on May 1st may make some 
é fi electors very angry indeed. Who will they be anery 
with—the Government, for letting this trouble fester. of 
the Labour Party, half a dozen of whose Parliamentary 
candidates will be financed by the engine-drivers’ union ? 
An important point to remember is that if a strike does 
start on May Ist it will almost certainly be over by election 
day ; the country’s essential business cannot easily be carried 
on with only skeleton railway services for more than three 
weeks. In so far as this does become an issue, therefore, 
voters on polling day are likely to be influenced by the 
settlement of the dispute, not by the dispute itself. 
If a settlement is reached by surrender after some days of 
stoppage and dislocation, then the Tories seem bound to be 
harmed ; there will be a feeling that they should have settled 
things with less fuss earlier. If a settlement is reached 
before a stoppage takes place, then much may depend on 
whether the Government appears in the role of a responsible 
mediator or of a whipped dog. 


In either event, Labour should only lose votes if it 
managed to make itself look more irresponsible than the 
Tories are made to look inept. It should be difficult for any 
but the silliest Opposition politicians to fall into this trap. 
During a recent television discussion of the newspaper 
stoppage, however, Dr Dalton showed how it could be done ; 
he came down wholeheartedly on the side of the Communist- 
led strikers, just before the court of inquiry came down 
wholeheartedly against them. Labour’s tactics in the face 
of this issue will have to be to keep its Daltons on the leash. 


Nonsense Corner 


HE fact that London newspapers were not appearing 
a. when the election date was announced may have 
brought insufficient publicity to statements made in welcome 
to it. These statements included one example each of the 
odd and the tortuous which it would be a pity to miss. The 
odd statement, which deserves careful re-reading, came from 
Mr Aneurin Bevan: 


It is an extraordinary thing for Sir Anthony Eden \& 
announce an election before the electorate has had time t 
pronounce either on his policies or his conduct. 


The tortuous statement came from Mr Sydney Elliott 
Editor of the Daily Herald, which has often complained :0 
the past of the dominance of the capitalist press: 


It is an amazing distortion of democracy to announce 4 
general election at a time when there are no Loncon 
national newspapers.... It is not the first time Sir Anthony 
has offended against the spirit of the Constitution. When 
forced to resign from the Foreign Secretaryship by Muss0- 
lini, according to the best authorities he should have 
resigned from his party and roused the country.... He 


is not a faithful custodian of the Constitution and never 
has been. 


It would be nice to know what each of these utterances is 
supposed to mean. 
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Notes of the 





The Bamboo Curtain 


Bandoeng conference very nearly created an admir- 
T precedent for all international assemblies ; it 
was isly intended, in its first hours, that the prepared 
which all heads of delegations had brought with 
ld simply be handed round. Somebody’s nerves 
itely gave way before this revolutionary suggestion 
carried out, and the conference settled down, as 


conferences do, to several days of speechmaking. At first 
it seemed that by tacit agreement there would be no mutual 
name-calling, but gradually the margins of restraint became 
blurred. General Romulo of the Philippines executed a 
tour de force by avoiding direct mention of Communism 
while delivering a blistering attack on one-party rule, con- 
trol of the press, and police states. For Pakistan, Mr 
Mohammed Ali urged adherence to “ seven pillars of peace ” 
—a formula akin to the five points sponsored by India and 
China, but replacing the grey phrase “peaceful co- 
existence” by the more clear-cut principles of negotiated 
settlement of all disputes, self-determination, and single 


or joint self-defence. Then Prince Wan, the Thai Foreign 
Minister, directed himself openly to China with a straight 
question about Pridi Panomyong’s activities there and 
subversion among Chinese in Thailand. 

Mr Chou En-lai waved all such doubts affably away. The 
“autonomous Thai movement” was, he said, no threat to 
Siam, Burma or Laos ; China would readily discuss the dual 
nationality problem of the Overseas Chinese with the 
governments concerned ; the common task for Asians was 
to do away with colonialism, and Communists and non- 
Communists should work together to that end without any 
mutual suspicion or fear. There was, he said, no “ bamboo 
curtain” round China, and he invited any or all of the 
delegates to come and see for themselves. Probably Mr 
Chou did not see the implicit contradiction in these last 


words. It is precisely the fact that only the invited are able 
to enter China, and that they can then see only what their 
hosts wish them to see, that makes the “ bamboo curtain” 
a reality and a scar across Asia—as the iron curtain is a 
scar across Europe. The tone of the speeches hitherto 
made at Bandoeng suggests that most of the Asian and 
African delegates will not be led by mere honeyed words to 


7» 
iV 


t this sinister fact. 


Riddles of a Lost Airliner 


E i fresh piece of information about the Indian aircraft 
‘Hat Crashed last week while flying from Hongkong to 
Java seems to complicate the mystery. The evidence of the 





































survivors, all members of the Indian crew, strongly suggests 
sabotage. The Chinese government, which had chartered 
the aircraft to fly eleven Communist newspapermen and 
minor officials to the Bandoeng conference, issued a flat 
accusation of sabotage long before any evidence was avail- 
able, and branded the Hongkong authorities (whom it said 
it had warned of the risk of sabotage) with complicity 
in an act which it attributed to the Chinese Nationalists and 
the United States. But it now emerges that Peking sent 
only a vague, and obvious enough, intimation that its repre- 
sentatives might meet with some trouble in Hongkong, and 
that the authorities there, taking no chances, placed guards 
on the aircraft throughout its stay. Thus, if the Nationalists 
managed to plant a bomb in it, they were being at the same 
time very clever and very foolish ; foolish because they 
would gaif nothing by the death of a few minor Communists 
but must suffer a further loss of Asian goodwill by such an 
act on the eve of a great Asian gathering. 

Nor is that the only factor that makes one pause before 
assuming the Nationalists’ guilt. The speed with which 
Peking issued its accusations was odd ; the chartering of a 
Constellation with a crew of eight to fly only eleven 
unimportant passengers was odd ; the fact that Peking gave 
no hint of its apprehensions to the Indians (who are under- 
standably resentful about this) was odd too. One would 
like to know a good deal more about an incident which has 
provided Communist propagandists with such timely and 
dramatic material. Lack of newspapers may have prevented 
many people in Britain from realising how quickly and 
systematically Peking’s wrath was trained on Hongkong 
after the crash. A Chinese minister at once declared that the 
situation in Hongkong was “intolerable” ; it is described 
as a “hornet’s nest” of hostile agents who are “a grave 
menace” to China. More will doubtless be heard of this 
before the Bandoeng conference is over. 


The Footplatemen’s Turn 


AVING been delivered from one strike in time for the 
general election, the Government is now faced with 
another which, if it comes off, could have a much more 
damaging effect on Conservative prestige. For the strike 
that the engine drivers and firemen threaten to start on 
May ist is, far more than the strike of the newspaper 
workers, the Government’s direct concern. And whichever 
way the elector looks at it he is likely to think that a sorry 
mess has been made of wage negotiations on the-railways. 
The crisis is the end to which the court of inquiry into 
the railway dispute last January provided the direct means ; 
indeed, it is not even the end, but only one stage on a 
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relentless roundabout. The strike is threatened because the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen 
is determined to hold fast to the wage differentials, as 
between locomotive men and other grades, that were 
established by an award of the Railway Staff National 
Tribunal _ last November. Those differentials were 
threatened when the National Union of Railwaymen 
promptly put in another claim for its members ; and they 
went by the board after the court of inquiry advised yielding 
to the NUR. The inevitable result of surrender was 
another claim by the ASLEF—for a maximum of {10 os. 6d. 
for engine drivers, compared with the £9 15s. offered by the 
Transport Commission. The railway tribunal, which in 
November had harkened to the men’s argument that the 
rewards of extra skill were sadly diminished, this week 
agreed with the commission. The engine drivers’ job had 
not changed, so why should their pay ? 

The Government and the commission are now faced by 
the fact that a vicious spiral is in full twist on the railways, 
for if there is a surrender to the ASLEF the NUR will 
certainly follow shortly behind it ; they must also recognise 
that the machinery of negotiation in this industry will be still 
further weakened if the Railway Staff National Tribunal, 
for the second time in little more than a year, finds its 
award brushed aside as a result of Government inter- 
vention under threat of a strike. But the machinery is 
desperately weak already ; and the public may also feel 
that so long as a porter on a good beat for tips can earn 
more than an engine driver, there is much to be said for the 
ASLEF claim. Since the Government and the commission 
helped the court of inquiry to make this bed of nails, it 
is for them to choose how they will lie in it. The essential 
lesson, however, is that, sooner or later, the country will 
have to stand up to a national railway strike. The second 
essential is that this battle should be fought at the right 
time and place. There will be many economists who 
will feel that the right place will be against the redundant 
mass of unskilled men who burden the railways, rather than 
against engine drivers who are relatively underpaid and 
in short supply ; and there are certainly many politicians 


who feel that the right time will be after the election and 
not before it. 


Newspapers Return 


SETTLEMENT between newspaper proprietors and 
A employees has been reached on terms which mani- 
festly could have been worked out without recourse to a 
destructive strike. All that the strike has achieved is to 
demonstrate the power of Communist leadership in charge 
of small groups of men in key positions ; so far as the 
national press is concerned, the fact must be accepted that 
they retain that power. It is evident that the Communists 
have heard some home truths from other trade union leaders 
in the course of the negotiations and left in no doubt of 
their considerable unpopularity. But that has not pre- 
vented Mr Haxell, a member of the National Executive 
of the Communist party, from being elected general secre- 
tary of the Electrical Trades Union while the strike was on ; 
it is perhaps significant that less than 25 per cent of the 
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members of the union bothered to vote either for or 
him. : 

The final negotiations were complex; but, | 
speaking, the employers have at least gained the 
for their stand after the Court of Inquiry. The r of 
the court was so flatly opposed to the striker: 
and in effect so strongly in favour of the em; 
arguments that it left indeed little ground for fre 
cessions by the Newspaper Proprietors’ Associati: 
the negotiations which followed on Thursday o! |, 
week, however, the gap was ultimately narrowed +) the 
point at which the NPA offered new negotia 
implying some wage increases—by June 3oth, «hil 
the unions, abandoning their specific demands, ne 
less insisted on a firm promise of increases in ac 
and an immediate resumption of wage talks. The | 
down at this point led to heated discussions between th 
Electrical Trades Union and the Amalgamated Engin 
Union on one side and the printing unions on the 
23,000 of whose members became unemployed « 
result of the obduracy of the ETU and AEU ; over the 
weekend the leaders of the London Typographical Society 
deplored the strikers’ “continued intractable attitude,” 
while Mr Deakin’s remarks on blackmail were at least partly 
pointed in the same direction. This week the TUC, at 
the request of the Minister of Labour, took a direct part 
in further negotiations. These finally produced the formula 
that the men should go back on the basis of the acceptance 
of the existing offer and the initiation of new wage talks 
in eight weeks’ time, any increases agreed thereafter to be 
dated back to the middle of June. This, incidentally, invo!ved 
the withdrawal of the demand of Natsopa (the largest of the 
printing unions) for 12s. on top of the existing offer: 
some hours of discussion served to dispose of other points 
at issue with NPA which that union had said would need to 


be settled before it recommended its unemployed members 
to return to work. 


Nst 


Loss and Profit 


HE upshot for the press, therefore, is that the proprictors 

face a new round of discussions on wage claims in the 
near future; though they will find this process ess 
of a diplomatic marathon if a unified negotiating body 
has by then been set up, as recommended by the 
court. The engineers and electricians have had 
weeks on strike pay, and they must face the fact ‘hat 
differentials have been upheld. The craftsmen have hoi a 
week on the dole. The proprietors have put their | ses 
at the end of the third week at £2 million—presum. »!y 
a net figure which sets off losses in sales and advertisen <0! 
revenue against reduced costs in wages and newsprint and 
the prospect of regaining some of the advertisement rev: 
by larger papers. The public’s reaction in terms of ¢ 
lation has yet to be measured. But it is clear that 
industry as a whole has suffered a heavy blow, and 
already known that the London evening newspapers, at 
rate, are to put up their prices. So in the end it is “¢ 
public that has to pay. 

But the public will also have some questions ‘© 

ask, How is it that in 26 days the press has been uns. 
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to offer even the smallest substitute for the free press whose 
‘mportance it ceaselessly urges? Why, indeed, has it done 
‘st the reverse, seeking to restrict the circulation of that 
part of (he press which continued to appear ? Has it, in fact, 
shov spirit commensurate with its own conception of 


fice ? And is it doing anything to meet a 

currence of a situation in which the country is 
large prived of independent news and comment ? 
The ments in the press on Thursday morning sug- 

t only a few papers were giving these questions 

ight. 

hot as far as the structure of collective bargaining 
is C 1ed is more cheering. For the first time since the 
war rt of inquiry has acted—in the middle of a strike— 
as a court of inquiry and of judgment, not as a body that 
erely to find the lowest common denominator of 
t between parties with whose ethics it would not be 
i. And the judicial approach has worked. There 
is a st welcome irony in the thought that its success 
has been shown in the samé week as the chickens of the 
famous railway court of last January have come home to 


Soviet Riposte in the Middle East 


1 novice at soothsaying could anticipate what 
5 ‘Moscow would say about British accession to the 
Turco-Iragi pact, and sure enough, out came Pravda last 
w vith the expected phrase—‘colonialism in the 


guise of defence.” The official Russian protest, which 
followed in a special statement issued by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs last Saturday, was rather less hackneyed in 
form; it threatened to lay before the United Nations a 
complaint against the western powers for exercising undue 


: on Asians in order to force them into “ aggressive 


threat to arraign the west at Uno is probably an idle 
Or it would in any case bear little fruit ; if a grouping 

( includes Britain should not, perhaps, be classed as 
the “ regional arrangements ” for which the Charter 
pi s, it can be justified, as Nato is justified, as one of 
the “measures of collective self-defence” that are per- 
missible under Article $1. The Soviet statement was issued 
r legal but for propaganda reasons, and was timed to 
ich Asian ears just as delegates were mustering at 
Bandoeng. If Britain and America can there be branded 
as vulitarist, and Russia as, by contrast, neutralist, a propa- 
ga'ca victory of some dimensions will have been scored, 
with Middle Eastern rulers and soldiers, at least with 
the many more lowly Asians who hope to survive on the 
side lines in the event of an east-west war. 

in fact, no pressure has been exercised by London on any 
Middle Eastern government. The potential adherent most 
frequently mentioned by wishful thinkers is Iran, but its 
new Prime Minister has been quick to deny a rumour that 
he is “studying adherence” to the pact. It should be 
remembered that the Iranians have, as part of their age-old 
balincing act, maintained since 1921 a treaty with Russia 
Wich has re-insured them against incursions—presumably 
hypothetical British ones—from the south. This treaty 
binds them not to allow any organisation or third party 
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hostile to Russia to set up installations on Iranian soil as a 
“base of operations” against the Soviet Union. It also 
affords Russia the right to “advance its troops into the 
Persian interior” in the event of incursion by any hostile 
third party. If the sanctity of old treaties has any meaning, 
Iranian accession to the new pact might prove to be anything 
but a blessing. | 


M. Pinay Tours the Horizon 


PINAY seems to have inherited from M. Mendés- 
i . France not only the office of foreign minister but 
also a preoccupation with deadlines and rapid movement. 
After coming to London on Thursday at Mr Macmillan’s 
invitation, he is due to meet Dr Adenauer at the end of next 
week, and there is talk, too, of a journey to see M. Spaak, 
partly in connection with new projects for European integra- 
tion now being mooted between the Belgians and the Dutch. 
The brief visit to London clearly represented a good deal 
more than a courtesy call on the new Foreign Secretary. To 
begin with, M. Pinay was known to be anxious to secure as 
much alignment as possible of British and French views on 
Indo-China. American eagerness for bilateral discussion 
with the French of differences of approach to the problems 
of both North and South Vietnam has not been well received 
in Paris, where there is a strong desire that Britain should 
also take part in any such discussion and an equally strong 
hope that the British, as signatories of the Geneva agree- 
ments, will strengthen France’s hand. 

M. Pinay must have been much less hopeful of securing 
support from Mr Macmillan for France’s immediate tactics 
on the European stage. Britain has not matched the speed 
with which the United States and Germany deposited their 
final instruments. of ratification of the Paris agreements on 
Wednesday ; but there is as much eagerness in London as 
in Washington to complete the whole formal basis of 
Western Union without further delay, so that the foreign 
ministers and the Atlantic Council can proceed in early May 
both with Western Germany’s admission to Nato and with 
the question of a meeting with the Russians. The British 
also sympathise with the American preference for complet- 
ing the ratification procedure before getting down to 
systematic discussion of the new situation even on the 
official level. ‘Here, M. Pinay’s pledge to the French Senate 
that final ratification would be delayed until France has got 
its own way on the outstanding Saar issues is an obvious 
stumbling block. However rapidly the French Foreign 
Minister continues. his diplomatic circuit he can hardly 
escape the necessity to modify his insistence on this issue, 
unless he is, indeed, ready to jeopardise the whole western 
timetable. 


Electoral Hors d’Oeuvres in France 


HE electoral season has opened in France too. Last 
week over six million Freachmen went to the polls to 
cast the first ballot in their cantonal elections. Half the 
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departmental, or county, councils are renewed every three 
years, and the fate of over. 1,500 councillors was. being 
decided. In France, where the centralising heritage of the 
Revolution and of Napoleon is stil] strong, local government 
plays a more modest role than in Britain, and the present 
voting is attracting attention mainly as a signpost for the 
senatorial elections this.summer and the elections for the 
National Assembly next year. The signs have to be read 
with care. Local issues, and heavy abstentions, are both 
distorting factors. The layout of constituencies, with a 
strong bias in favour of small rural cantons, is a handicap 
to the Communists, and the two-ballot system is usually 
supposed to be another one. This year, moreover, compari- 
sons are made difficult by the disappearance of many Gaullist 
candidates ; in 1952 the Gaullist label was a fashionable 
one, but now many candidates are reverting to more tradi- 
tional colours. 

The first ballot revealed several interesting trends, one 
being the Socialists’ slight gain from the Communists in the 
industrial areas of the north; the Communist percent- 
age of votes fell from 23 to 21, as the Socialists gathered 
the fruit of their years in opposition. Another was the fact 
that the Conservatives rather than the Christian Democrats 
(MRP) gained most from the receding Gaullist wave. But 
the most significant phenomenon is one that has been taking 
place this week in the interval between the two ballots: the 
forming of local electoral alliances between Socialists and 
Communists. 

The second ballot is held wherever, as is common, no 
candidate wins an absolute majority at the first poll. Its 
outcome is largely determined by the candidates who with- 
draw during the intervening week and urge their supporters 
to vote for another party. The Communists, adopting the 
role of champions of the whole Left, have offered in many 

onstituencies to withdraw in favour of candidates better 
placed to oppose the Right. In some areas the local Socialists 
are ready to repay the compliment and back Communist 
candidates. This new trend is opposed by the Socialist 
leadership, and it will not have any dramatic direct effect. 
But it has given food for thought to all those in France who 
have been urging that in parliamentary elections the present 
system should be scrapped and the prewar method of 
single-member constituencies with a double ballot revived, 
The shadow of “ popular front” alliances will now hang 
over any such project. 


Speech Day Prizes 


URPRISINGLY, the budget was received by the Tory 
backbenchers with only moderate acclaim ; certainly 

at the end of his speech Mr Butler was not swamped by the 
almost unprecedented applause that gushed out behind him 
after his first budget three years ago. The explanation of 
the difference is to be found in the setting rather than the 
subject matter of his performance. Three years ago every- 
body had expected an unpopular budget, and Mr Butler 
had deliberately angled for cries of delighted anger from 
a gloating Opposition by announcing his food subsidy cuts 
and Bank rate increase first ; the tax reliefs he announced 
at the end of that speech whipped back on a discomfited 





~ days, the Government will still be pressed for time, < 
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Opposition with the force of stretched elastic. Thi: 
he made some play for the same sort of success, and he 
roused early Labour hopes of national disappointment by 
referring to Mr Bevan’s recent description of himself 
an “ unprepossessing personality.” “ This,” said Mr Butler. 
“seems to me the one attribute vital to the post which | 


& Wii 


hold.” Long before he wound up, however, the suns 


hine 
nature of his budget was clear. His actual concessions were 
announced in a manner reminiscent of an efficient head- 


master handing out prizes to the boys on Speech Day, and 
they were received on the Tory benches with the demy 


ure 
applause suited to such an occasion. 

Mr Gaitskell’s speech-making activities this week have 
been very different. Indeed, from the Tories’ point of view 
he has handled some singularly unpromising material aggra- 
vatingly well. His broadcast on Wednesday evening was a 
magnificent example of how to quote statistics without 
actually—well, more or less without actually—cheating ; 
his aim was to make the marginal voter feel vaguely uncom- 


fortable about both the stability and the share-out of Tory 
prosperity, and it could not have been more seductively 
pursued. His speech in the House of Commons earlier in 
the afternoon had deployed the same statistics, but had 
salted them with wild accusations against this “ reactionary 
Government” which would have left any marginal voter 
present who had ever voted Conservative antagonised and 
annoyed ; the aim here was to raise Labour members behind 
him to a pitch of enthusiasm and admiration, and it was 
achieved in one of the warmest moments of Mr Gaitskell’s 
Parliamentary career. From a long term point of view, this 
week’s spectacle of the whole army of Labour MPs wildly 
cheering Mr Gaitskell was perhaps no bad thing. But if he 
is to continue to have different types of speech for two 
different types of audience, he had better make sure that he 
does not ever get the two mixed up. This will be of some 
importance when he comes to exert his influence on 
Labour’s election manifesto. 


Death Throes of a Parliament 


HE dying Parliament is having to transact the rest of 
* the annual financial business at a brisk canter instead 
of the usual leisurely amble right through the summer. 
Before dissolution on May 6th it needs to pass a Finance 
Act and an Appropriation Act. In addition, the House 0! 
Commons will have to pass a motion legalising the reduc- 
tion in the number of supply days from the normal 26 ‘0 
the ten that have so far been fitted in plus four more that 
are to be arranged as a reasonable ration for the Opposition. 
Supply days provide the Opposition with its one chance 0! 
initiating debates ; but Labour should feel that it has been 
very fairly treated, especially as it will be able to have 4 
further tilt at the Government before the election by 
choosing a topic to be debated on the Appropriation Pill 

To fit in all this business before May 6th the Govc 
ment has had to take over the three Fridays set aside !or 
private members’ business. Even with these addition: 
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a good deal of ingenuity has clearly gone into the prec 
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Quebracho 


Glance down the list of Britain’s imports from Latin 
America and you will find quebracho extract. The 
quebracho itself is a tall hardwood tree which 
grows in the northern forests of Argentina, taking 
a full century to teach maturity. Its extract, a 
valuable tanning agent, is shipped to world markets 
from Buenos Aires, where the Bank of London and 
South America has long been established. You will 
find quebracho mentioned from time to time in the 


Argentine section of the Bank’s Fortnightly Review. 

This publication is an invaluable guide for all 
who wish to enter Latin American markets, whether 
as buyers or as sellers, for it summarizes the latest 
reports on trading trends, import regulations and 
exchange control received from our 51 branches in 
South and Central America. 

We shall be glad to send you a specimen copy, 
on application to :— 


The Research Department (SECTION 34) 


MANCHESTER: 36 CHARLOTTE STREET : 





BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LTD 


HEAD OFFICE: 6, 7 AND 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 


BRADFORD: 19 SUNBRIDGE ROAD 
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MORE POWER AT LOWER COST 


To add power to an existing diesel installation the simplest and 

most efficient way is to fit a Napier Turbo-Blower. On a 2-stroke 

engine power output goes up by more than 50%. A 4-stroke diesel 
fitted with a Turbo-Blower develops as much power as two similar, 
but unblown, diesels. And both power gains are made at a Jower 
specific fuel consumption. 
The Turbo-Blower is a good 
example of the Napier principle: more power at lower cost. 


N A ! J rE 4 . Partners in Progress with The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Lto. 


D. NAPIER AND SON LIMITED LONDON Ww. 3. 
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T 
drafting of the Budget Resolutions and the Finance Bill. 
In particular, Mr Butler has left out the usual concluding 
resolution, Which authorises general amendment of taxa- 
tion law and so opens the way to the tabling of dozens 
of amendments and new clauses to the Finance Bill. This 
year amendments to the Finance Bill will have to relate 
to its provisions, and these in themselves are precious few. 
Normally the Finance Bill may Contain as many as 80 clauses 
and a dozen schedules ; this year it has just three clauses 
‘one merely setting out the title) and no schedules. 
Discussion on the committee stage of the Finance Bill 
is “exernpted business ”—in other words, no time limit 
applies. A government could theoretically curtail debate 
by moving the closure, or even imposing a “ guillotine ” 
timetable, but this would be quite exceptional on a Finance 
Bill. Nor, in the present case, should such expedients 
prove necessary ; with a Finance Bill so restricted, there 
should be time enough for proper debate unless there 
is the most blatant obstruction. There is no reason why 
Labour should not accept the curtailed arrangements. Any 
objections can immediately be referred to the electorate— 
this is, in fact, the only circumstance under which the 
restriction of debate on a Finance Bill could be accepted— 


and if Labour is returned to power it will be free to bring 
forward a second Finance Bill in the autumn or even, if it 
likes, later this summer, 


“As You Were” for Hungarians 


A TURE of Mr Nagy, crowned with flowers, was 
carried through the streets of Budapest during the 
recent celebrations of the ‘tenth anniversary of the 
“liberation” of Hungary. But any speculations that his 


story might be given an unusual twist haye now been 
squashed ; he has duly met the fate that has hung over 
him ever since he was reported sick two months ago and a 


few weeks later was uncompromisingly censured by the 
central committee of the party. Last week he was dismissed 
both from the premiership and from all his party posts: 
unlike Mr Malenkov, he was not consoled with a minor 
ministry. 

Among the accusations levelled at Mr Nagy last week 
were that he had “ striven to put a brake on the engine 
of socialist construction,” especially on the development of 
heavy industry and of collective farming. Mr Nagy was 
made premier in June, 1953, precisely because such a policy 
Was considered expedient. But the “ new course ” economic 
icy has clearly not succeeded in rescuing Hungary from 
‘roubles, and Mr Nagy had to pay the penalty for failure. 


"o 


ifs 


— = 


a if he had been more successful, the switch in policy 
in Moscow would probably have made his position 
» nable. He is also accused of trying to “ push into the 


acxground the leading role of the party,” in favour of the 
Patriotic People’s Front, the new popular organisation 
started last October in an attempt to whip up popular 
port for the regime. Whether or not he has really been 


‘Ying to undermine the party, Mr Nagy does seem to have 
enjoyed some popularity ; and that perhaps accounts for 
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the delay in disposing of him. It rather looks as if it needed 
Marshal Voroshilov’s recent visit to Budapest for the 
“liberation” celebrations to prod the Hungarian Com- 
munists into decisive action. 

Although Rakosi remains in the background, the new 
office-holders are believed to be his men. The new premier, 
Andras Hegedues, has been concerned with agricultural 
problems and since 1953 has been first vice-premier ; 
recently he has been emerging rapidly into the limelight. 
His successor as first vice-premier is another up-and-coming 
Communist, Joseph Mekis, who as chairman of the trades 
union council has recently been plugging the Rakosi line 
against right-wing deviationists. Mekis and Istvan Kovacs, 
the party boss in Budapest, have been promoted to the 
Politburo ; the latter was formerly a supporter of Nagy who 
has been very obviously working his passage back to Rakost. 
But none of these new men is to be envied his promotion, 
for they will be forced to carry out policies whose bank- 
ruptcy and unpopularity were proved years ago. 


Two and a Half Thousand Million 


HOSE who like their statistical path to be dotted with 
milestones will mote that, according to the newly 
published United Nations Demographic Yearbook for 
1954,* the world’s population has now topped the 2,500 
million mark. In the three years up to the middle of 1953 
nearly 100 million were added to the UN Statistical Office’s 
roll. Not all of these represent new and hungry mouths, 
for it is thought that the various censuses taken around 
1950 contributed some of the apparent increase by putting 
a more accurate count on existing heads. Even so, the 
Statistical Office believes that the real total is increasing 
annually by well over one per cent, which is enough to set 
neo-Malthusian heads shaking. 

Contrary to the familiar notion, the most bustling expan- 
sion-in recent years has taken place not in Asia, but in the 
Americas. Since 1940 the population of the American 
continent. has grown by about 27 per cent, compared with 
roughly 16 per cent for Asia (excluding the USSR, for 
which figures are not given) and a meagre 6 per cent for 
Europe. Even if the figures for eastern Asia, which con- 
sists largely of China, are taken separately, the rate of 
expansion seems to have been matched by that in central 
and southern America, and even to have been exceeded in 
the last three years. Statesmen as well as demographers 
should be interested in this tendency of the western world’s 
centre of human gravity to shift towards South America. 

Some hitherto unpublished figures about expectation of 
life give a startling illustration of the changes that medical 
science can bring about. Shortly after the end of the war 
a campaign to control malaria was undertaken in Ceylon. 
The Yearbook shows that within a single span of 12 
months, between 1946 and 1947, the expectation of life 
of a Ceylonese child at birth increased by nine years, and 
has gone on rising ever since. It now stands at more than 
56 years, compared with 32 in India. Any increase half 
as sudden over Asia’s vast land masses would raise some 
frightening economic problems. It would be interesting 
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to have figures from China to compare with these ; but 
perhaps expectation of life is a concept which the Chinese 
regard as somewhat lacking in “ Socialist realism.” 


Greek Opposition Manceuvres 


FTER years of unsatisfactory coalition cabinets, the 
Greeks have for three years enjoyed a stable govern- 
ment under Marshal Papagos, the leader of the Greek Rally; 
but the necessary corollary of a stable opposition is still far 
to seek. The opposition parties, which in the present Greek 
parliament muster only 87 out of a total of 300 seats, add 
to their own ineffectiveness by their discords and by their 
internal manceuvrings, the latest example of which was 
provided last week by the prominent Liberal, Mr Venizelos. 
About a year ago Mr Venizelos handed over the leader- 
ship of the Liberal party to Mr Papandreou and ostensibly 
retired from politics ; but for months past he has been trying 
to stage a come-back as leader of a united opposition front. 
Nothing, however, came of his efforts, partly because of 
divided counsels within the other opposition parties, and 
partly because of disagreements over how far to the left 
the united front ought to extend. Mr Venizelos is resolutely 
opposed to any collaboration with the fellow-travelling 
EDA, but he has affronted some of his fellow Liberals by 
his desire to work with the less extreme left-wing Demo- 
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cratic party ; and this party, in turn, maintains that » united 
front that does not include the EDA is no good. 

The resignation on March 30th of twelve Greek deputies 
from their respective parties, including eight from the 
Liberal party, was the signal for Mr Venizelos «try , 
possible new path to leadership of the opposi: He 
returned from a visit to Egypt, resigned from the | iberal 
party (of which he had remained honorary chairm:) and. 
to the indignation of Mr Papandreou and his sup) rters. 
announced the formation of a splinter Liberal p. he 
Liberal Democratic Union. He hopes, no doubt, : Act 
enough deputies to make this the largest oppositi rty : 
he himself would then automatically become the oficial 
leader of the opposition, and thus be in a bette: 01 
eventually to unify it. But so far only seventeen deputies, 
including the twelve who had resigned on March 30°», have 
joined the new party. Far from uniting the opposi: on, Mr 
Venizelos’ activities look like increasing its already | .ment- 
able fragmentation. 

Time Must Have a Stop 
SCIENTIFIC congress has been scheduled for |uly in 
Berne to mark the fiftieth anniversary of th cial 

theory of relativity. At this congress, physicists wi!) show 


how this theory opened the new kingdoms of at: nd 
sub-nuclear science; astronomers will describe 
explained the motions of Mercury and how it ca: 
awed mind to the curving limits of the univers 
sophers will acknowledge, with rueful gratitude, tha: 
relativity forced them back into the very begin: 
metaphysics and let the darkness in where space : 
had held comfortable sway. Spectators at this « 
will, perhaps, be unable to follow the arguments 
formulas, but they will know that their world is 
foundly the product of the new science as the ci 
century was of Newton’s cosmogony. It had bee 
that the author of the small monograph on special 1 
and of a number of other scholarly papers equa! 
in format, would honour the congress. with his p 
But Dr Albert Einstein now belongs to the history : 

That history goes beyond his pre-eminence as a s: 
It includes his unwearying opposition to political | 
whether it took the form of Nazism or of McCarth sm, 
his combination of the complex roles of a citizen at ome 
in all lands with one for whom Israel was a great 
and his unfailing moral insight in the face of the t 
military consequences of his discoveries in the phys: of 
energy. But, above all, Dr Einstein kept alive in the small 
minds of millions of. ordinary people the realisation ‘at 
truth for truth’s sake, and the most forbidding pinn:c'es 
of pure research can become the great forces shaping 
practical experience. It is his special glory that for men 
to whom the word “ relativity” means nothing, the ».me 
Einstein will always mean a shock of white hair, a v0", 
and wisdom in our time. 





Correction : In the note on “ New Watchdogs for Rus::2n 
Farms” on page 191 of The Economist of last week, ‘oe 
sentence referring to “ the decision by the government and 
party to change the chairmen of the 93,000 collective 
farms . . .” should have read “. . . in about one-third 
of the 93,000 collective farms. ; . .” 
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‘@ Letters to the Editor 


\ewspapers for Lent 


right you were to say the 
trike was causing the public 
han an inconvenience” and 
; F. W. P. Deane to suggest, 
lence of what he calls his 
bit of miass-observation,” 
does not care a tinker’s 
your correspondent judges 
is it the provincial dailies 
r many orders with cheques 
paper to would-be sub- 
the duration and are being 
send big extra editions to 
And when the provincial 
in that they cannot do this, 
their defensive -agreements 
sabotage, how is it they 
d of putting commercial 
ibove the public interest ? 
tinuous information and dis- 
the Press have become in 
| public life an indispensable 
beyond the power of the 
pply, excellent as it is, when 
national papers are silent.— 
thfully, Linton ANDREWS 
Post” Office, 


* 


Deane says that he has been 
ng his own “ little bit of mass- 
1” on the newspaper strike. 
be interested in the results of 
il” Mass-Observation on the 
ject which was commissioned 


+BC for television’s “ Panorama.” 


after the strike had started 
one-quarter of Londoners said 
had not been inconvenienced 


the result of the strike and two- 
iid that the inconvenience was 
us. What was most often missed 


rts news. A second general 


p at the end of last week showed, 


that one-third of Londoners 
having missed the news of 
Sunday papers 
ed much more severely than 
ers. 
regard to the lighting of fires, 
ie feels that this is not serious 
me of year. But already 35 per 
that they are having difficulties 
nd ! —Yours faithfully, 
LEONARD ENGLAND 
servation Ltd., W.8 


* 


has now become clear that the 
of our national daily press is 


ably lower than many of us had 


‘he House of Commons itself treated 


with complacency—even with amuse- 
ment—the plight of the press. MPs 
seemed to consider that a nuisance had 
been temporarily gagged and that it 
might have a healthy chastening effect. 
This is an astonishingly shallow reaction, 
which is probably in process of revision 
by now. Radio quiz and answer pro- 
grammes have revealed a disparaging 
view of Fleet Street which editors will 
surely find very difficult to disregard. 
Even if such evidence be considered 
trifling, it is apparent that the nation has 
managed well enough without the press 
during a change of leadership in the 
Government, during the Budget and 
debate upon it, and at a time when a 
general election has been announced. 


Are we to take it that a free and forth- 
right press is no longer essential in the 
life of a democracy ? Or is it that British 
newspapers have fallen short of the needs 
of the times ?—Yours faithfully, 


Twickenham Justin LONG 


New Chance for Nepal 


Smr—A letter in your issue of April 9th, 
based apparently on a brief visit to 
Nepal in 1945, suggests that the Rana 
regime at that time compared favour- 
ably with any British Province. May 
I correct such a misleading impression, 
on the basis, not of a brief visit, but of 
30 years’ administrative experience in a 
British Province, followed by 7 years 
(1940-1947) in Nepal. 

The administration in Nepal at that 
time was quite incredible, an ana- 
chronism that had survived from the 
Moguls and the Indian Rajas before 
Clive, and which two centuries of British 
administration had done its best to 
eradicate elsewhere. Your article of 
March 19th mentioned that the whole 
country was treated by the Maharaja as 
a huge private estate. This is literally 
true. Large tracts of land, usually with 
magnificent and valuable forests, were 
given in perpetuity to the Maharaja and 
his relations and favourites. A recurring 
annual gift of one million rupees 
(£75,000) from a grateful Indian 
Government for the services of the 
Gurkha regiments in World War I 
went into the Maharaja’s_ private 
account. Consider Justice. No Habeas 
Corpus Act, no trial by jury! A young 
member of the Koirala family wrote an 
article in an Indian paper against the 
Ranas ; his innocent old father was put 
into prison until he died. Medical ser- 
vices were non-existent in 90 per cent 
of Nepal villages. I have seen dogs and 
vultures quarrelling over cholera corpses, 
and on occasion my wife objected to 
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various camping sites when there were 
too many skeletons lying about. Bribery 
and corruption were universal, on a 
scale beyond anything in India. Your 
correspondent mentions the happy and 
friendly character of the people as 
evidence of. good administration. The 
fact is absolutely true, a characteristic 
that the Nepalese share with the some- 
what similar inhabitants of Burma, 
Thailand, Bali, and other countries 
where time and the teaching of Buddha 
have shaped the national character, but 
the assumed’ reason is not true. The 
happy character exists in spite of, not 
because of, the administration. 

It is remarkable, and rather pathetic, 
that the last of the Ranas, who was the 
first to put the interests of the people 
before self, had no time to introduce 
his reforms, and errived too late to save 
the regime. He is now in exile. If the 
young King succeeds (as your original 
article hoped) in producing order and 
an efficient administration from the 
existing chaos, it will be an achievement 
far beyond the fabled labours of 
Hercules.—Yours faithfully, 

Tralee, Ireland. E. A. SMYTHIES " 


A Cry from Lancashire 


Sir—In your article of April 16th you 
stress that the heart of the textile trade’s 
problem is to recapture exports, and at 
the same time stress that the best hope 
for this is for the trade to concentrate 
on the luxury article and still more on 
the medium-priced branded article 
where “price is stilt secondary to the 
quality of design and finish,” and on 
those articles made from the newer syn- 
thetics. Yet it is precisely the produc- 
tion of all these articles that is actively 
discouraged, and in many cases entirely 
prevented, by the operation of purchase 
tax on textiles, which is levied exclu- 
sively on the medium quality to luxury 
end of the trade. 

Your other article suggests that it is 
dangerous to give tax relief only to those 
industries in difficulties, implying that 
the textile trade, primarily because of its 
present difficulties, is wanting some 
special concession in regard to purchase 
tax, whereas what in fact it is wanting 
is, for the sake of its long-term future, 
to get rid of a special disability from 
which it suffers. It alone of the major 
exporting industries suffers from pur- 


chase tax in the form of the “D” 
Scheme which discriminates against 
better quality. It has been shown 


bevond doubt that this affects its ability 
to export such qualities; even granted 
certain successes which have been 
achieved in spite of the difficulties. Any 
action- taken to eliminate this distortion 
can only be considered both equitable 
and prudent. The Chancellor in his 
Budget, whilst reducing the amount of 
tax borne by certain textiles, has left 
intact the particular type of discrimina- 
tion against better quality textiles which, 
under the “D ” Scheme, causes the basic 
distortion from which its evil effects 
chiefly flow.—Yours faithfully, 

Carlisle J. W. F. Morton 
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The Wood and the Trees 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 1952. By Peter Calvocoressi. 
DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 1952. Edited by Denise Foliot. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs by Oxford 
University Press. 481 pages 45s. and 546 
pages 55s. respectively. 


EARS are the most unsatisfactory 

historical divisions: and the greatest 
disadvantage of the many to which the 
authors of the Chatham House Annual 
Surveys of International Affairs are sub- 
jected is that they are obliged to begin 
their narrative on January Ist and end 
it on December 31st, while the events 
they are describing do not start and 
stop so neatly. Nineteen fifty-two, 
moreover, was an untidy year: the 
Korean armistice was still not con- 
cluded; Stalin was not yet dead. True, 
the European Defence Community 
treaties were signed, but in an atmo- 
sphere of such hesitation and misgiving 
that it is hard to regard the event as a 
dramatic climax. In the circumstances 
Mr Peter Calvocoressi and his col- 
leagues, Mr Kirk and Dr F. C. Jones, 
have done very well. During his too 
brief period in charge of these annual 
surveys Mr Calvocoressi has done much 
to cure some of the defects of the series. 
The volumes are appearing sooner after 
the events they describe ; some of the 
Toynbeean trappings have been 
dropped ; we are no longer obliged to 
see drab and trivial events sub specie 
@ternitatis, and we are spared mislead- 
ing comparisons with past ages. Mr. 
Calvocoressi even goes so far in his 
preface as to poke a little fun at the 
pedantic transliteration of Arabic which 
Chatham House has tried to impose on 
us. 

Mr Kirk’s sections on the Middle 
East and the Arab West provide an 
interesting contrast to the rest of the 
volume. Mr Kirk has deliberately 
chosen a rather different manner of 
writing contemporary history from that 
of his colleagues. For while they have 
adopted a lucid, colourless, detached 
style, recording without comment, not 
speculating on motives, drawing few 
conclusions, Mr Kirk is bolder. He 
describes characters, often in highly 
critical terms (“The notoriety of King 
Faruq’s profligacy, which had given him 
at the age of thirty-three the outward 
appearance of a middle-aged de- 
bauchee. . .”) ; he analyses the intrigues 
of Arab politicians with obvious and 
infectious enthusiasm. His chapter is 
certainly the most interesting to read 
in the volume. The reason may be, of 
course, that the subject matter is intrin- 


sically more interesting, that Arab 
politics are more fascinating than the 
endless discussions about German re- 
armament and the procedural deadlocks 
of the Korean armistice negotiations. 
But perhaps it is also that Mr Kirk, by 
breaking the Olympian calm and detach- 
ment of the usual Chatham House style, 
isin fact writing contemporary history 
rather in the way in which the best real 
history is written. By attempting to 
judge characters and assess motives he 
is doing what the historians of the more 
distant. past constantly attempt; and it 
is more than a flat chronicle of events 
compiled from newspapers and official 
publications. The result is both illu- 
minating and enjoyable. 

One of the most urgent tasks for the 
new Director-General of Chatham 
House will be to decide what is the 
purpose of these surveys. Mr Calvo- 
coressi’s clear narrative, his objective 
presentation of facts and figures, are 
admirable in their way; yet much of 
the information he conveys would per- 
haps be as usefully presented in the 
form of chronological and statistical 
tables, and much of it is only dupli- 
cating what is already to be found in 
the excellent accompanying volume of 
documents. Perhaps it would be more 
valuable if Chatham House produced 
historical studies of particular topics— 
EDC or the Korean War, for example— 
so that the story did not have to be 
broken off in the middle. An annual 
survey of this kind, already three years 
old, has a curious unreality about it, 
especially when it is written with the 
eyes conscientiously closed to all that 
has happened since December 31st of 
the year with which it deals. The Royal 
Institute of International Affairs should 
make up its mind whether it is to write 
contemporary history or produce the raw 
material from which someone else will 
write it. So far it has not been entirely 
successful in doing either. 


Against Bureaucracy 
THE BATTLE OF CRICHEL DOWN. 
By R. Douglas Brown. 

The Bodley Head. 192 pages. 12s. 6d. 


[aoe have been many libertarian 

causes as worthy as Commander 
Marten’s claim to Crichel Down. Why 
did this one case attract so much atten- 
tion? From Mr _ Brown’s fair and 
balanced account, the short answer seems 
to be that the injured party was not only 
very determined, but sufficiently wealthy 
to afford the luxury of patience and suffi- 
ciently well-connected to bring pressure 
to bear at the point where it could hurt. 
In addition the affair produced a personal 
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drama guaranteed to appeal to th 


| € popu- 
lar press ; a village Hampden ch, oa 


ea llenging 
an all-powerful minister. The fact that 
the minister, although clearly ; lpable 
was well liked and in fact far from 
powerful merely added an avreeable 
flavour of pathos to the story. 

But how many other sufferers from 
bureaucratic incompetence are likely to 
enjoy Commander Marten’s advantages, 
or be lucky enough to touch Fleet Stree 
on its tear ducts? Mr Brown’s carefy| 


report of the crazy pirouetting of the 
bureaucrats may leave the reade: 


dizzy, 
but it shows clearly enough how almost 
imperceptibly a minor piece of stupidity 
can grow into a major injustice. The 
importance of the Crichel Down case lay 
not in the righting of this one wrong. 
but in the prospect it opened up of 
similar wrongs being inflicted on other 


private citizens less favourably placed to 
seek redress. Crichel Down revealed a 
chink in the citizen’s armour against 
injustice and, for all the good resolu- 
tions thrown about like confetti at the 
time of the final explosion, this has still 
to be mended. 

Mr Brown too easily accepts, particu- 
larly for a Liberal, the inevitability of 
continued state interference on the land; 
the price mechanism might just as effec- 
tively ensure a proper use of resources. 
But in this and other spheres of British 
national life the evils of delegated legis- 
lation seem likely to be with us for 
years ahead, and Mr Brown usefully 
considers how the citizen might be better 
protected. He examines in passing the 
possibility of improving both the quality 
and the supervision of the civil service, 
but he sees only two real sources of 
stronger safeguards—Parliament and the 
courts. The value of Parliament was 
proved in the Crichel Down case itself, 
but action, whether on the floor of the 
Commons or in some investigating com- 
mittee, must depend on the initiative, 
inevitably capricious, of individual MPs. 
Mr Brown, in the end, reaches much the 
same conclusion as the recent, more 
technical, report of a group of Conserva- 
tive lawyérs—that the machinery of the 
courts must be strengthened. He adds 
the important rider, however, that noth- 
ing will protect an indifferent public 


Pigment and Prejudice 


THE COLOUR PROBLEM. 
By Anthony H. Richmond. 
Penguin. 370 pages. 3s. 6d. 


HIS book traverses much familiar 

ground, but it is an up-to-date sur- 
vey which illustrates familiar liberal 
principles with the results of many recent 
researches into race relations. TI $18, 
indeed, a field so fruitful for the 
methods of applied sociology that te 
flow of new facts is continuous. The 
treatment of colour problems in Britain 
is perhaps the most interesting and 
challenging part of Mr Richmond’ 
study; partly, perhaps, .because 4 
thorough review of race relations 
where in the Commonwealth leaves the 
reader without any very obvious clues 
to policy. But this is a colonial problem 
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heen brought to the average 
loorstep—or at least it may 
oorstep or the one next door 
ny t Mr Richmond’s estimate of 
'» number of coloured people perma- 
, niciled in Britain is 100,000, 
10,000 are British-born ; by 
ize and immigration the 
numb mounting steadily. 
~ Mod psychological therapy is 
me degree on the hypothesis 
that a ties and fears lose their force 
if bro’ into the conscious mind and 
ly ussed. Mr Richmond makes 
tribution to easier relations between 
vhite and coloured Britons by discussing 
ust ¥ is so many people dislike 
or en\ the African and by bringing 
he tro into consciousness—whether 
nxieties are economic, cultural, 
sexual or the projection of personal 
maladjustments. This’ part of the book 
- been longer with advantage, 





since the book seems essentially designed 
for the general reader now becoming 
aware of his coloured fellow-citizen. 

Mr Richmond gives more extended 
treatment to the elaborate forms of dis- 


crimination which the coloured person 
counters in Britain. It cannot be 
ibted that this country is far removed 
from the ume when people will be blind 
to each other’s skin pigment. But there 
also remains in Britain considerable con- 
sciousness of social class, upbringing, 
regional differences and a hundred other 
peculiarities for keeping people out of 
one’s set, or for wanting to penetrate 
theirs. Caught up in the nuances of a 
subtle ire which is only politically 
demo and materially egalitarian, 
the ¢ red visitor often sees slights 
ere ne are intended—or are in- 
nded tor white as well as black skins. 
tely black skins are thinner 
Yet, by and large, the 
mmigrant finds it easy to create 
rcle and way of life in a basi- 
cally tolerant community. What more, 
tt tage, can he expect in an imper- 
|? The position of children 
corm of coloured fathers and white 
tt merits careful consideration. 
Gradually, as they increase in number, 
they id form a bridge between the 
r they will be given the full 
. | educational endowment of the 
cliare state. Will they be accepted 
‘0 feel at home ? Or will they 
fill the rebellious and revolu- 
role of those who in the past 
‘hood felt oppressed by “the 
ruling class,” and have sought ever after 
to get even with it? 


Education and 
Anth ropology 
EDUC\ TION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


IN TROPICAL AREAS.. 
By M ret Read. 
Nel 139 pages. 88. 64 


PRO: ESSOR MARGARET READ is 
i ‘ of the Department of Educa- 
tins | Tropical Areas in London 

hiversity’s Institute of Education. 


Until 1952 this was called the “ Colonial 


Department,” and the change in title 
marks a significant change in its 
emphasis and a great extension of the 
meaning of “education.” Miss Read 
is herself a distinguished anthropologist, 
and the theme of her teaching and 
writing is that “the problems posed for 
the educationist cannot be solved with- 
out the help of the anthropologist.” 


The present book contains some of 
Miss Read’s comments on current 
educational problems in tropical and 
underdeveloped areas. It consists of 
nine separate papers, mostly lectures 
delivered to different conferences over 
the last twelve years. As the material 
has been prepared at different times for 
different audiences, the result is a very 
unsatisfying book. Too many points 
are raised but not driven home; too 
many problems are indicated but not 
analysed ; there is some lack of cohesion 
and much repetition. Yet if the 
author’s case is deprived of impact, she 
has many stimulating things to say, 
opening up for further research the 
field of relationship between indigenous 
traditional cultures and a modern system 
of education. It is a comparatively new 
field of study, and of its very nature it 
is changing while the specialists are at 
work in it. The degree of social change 
in most African communities has been 
so great that many of the elements of 
indigenous culture susceptible of incor- 
poration in the new educational struc- 
ture have themselves to be frecon- 
structed. In West Africa they are 
already being partially reconstructed, 
with some artificiality. Just as the 
educationist needs the anthropologist, 
the latter needs the historian. 


The U-Boat War 


THE SEA WOLVES. 
By Wolfgang Frank. 
R. O. B. Long. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 262 pages. 21s. 


Translated by 


HIS book is concerned with the 

resurgence of the “Sea Wolves ”"— 
the. German U-boats—as a vital part of 
Hitler’s navy and with their rapid expan- 
sion under Admiral Doenitz. By the 
end of 1942 the Germans had hundreds 
of operational U-boats, and until these 
could be defeated it was evident that 
there could be no Allied victory in 
Europe. 

According to the author the ultimate 
defeat of the U-boats was not due to any 
failure of morale, but could be ascribed 
to a variety of causes. Before the war 
had even started, Admiral Raeder, who 
believed in a“ balanced fleet,” would not 
heed Doenitz’s plea for a vast increase 
in U-boat numbers to the exclusion of 
other less effective naval weapons. If 
only Doenitz could have started the war 
with 100 U-boats.... If only he could 
have obtained aircraft from the powerful 
Reichsmarschall Goering. . . . 

The author was one of Doenitz’s staff 
officers, and candidly admires him for his 
leadership and for the devotion he 
inspired among subordinates. When 
Raeder resigned in January, 1943, 
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Doenitz succeeded him as head of the 
Navy, but still retained direct control of 
the U-boats—the only weapon, as he 
believed, that could defeat the Allies, 
Moreover, Doenitz was on far easier 
terms with Hitler than his predecessor 
had been, and so could at last secure his 
much-needed priorities. 

But it was too late, for within a few 
months—in May, 1943—the crisis came, 
the U-boats suffering enormous losses 
without achieving adequate sinkings. 
What bothered the Germans at that time 
was that they were often in the dark 
about the cause of these losses. - There- 
after the ever-growing allied counter- 
measures forced the U-boats to put their 
own survival before the destruction of 
shipping. In the last phase’ of the 
struggle the Germans were driven to 
adopt various revolutionary designs and 
methods, such as new propulsion with 
hydrogen peroxide, acoustic and 
“pattern-running” torpedoes, decoys 
against radar and asdics, and the use of 
the “snort.” Fortunately many of these 
hurriedly improvised inventions came 
too late to influence the course of the 
war, but it should be noted that some of 
them have since been acquired by other 
Navies. In the description of these 
devices there is much that has not been 
available hitherto. There is some dis- 
quieting evidencé about weaknesses in 
allied cypher security. 

The preface by Admiral Sir George 
Creasy, .Commander-in-Chief, Ports- 
mouth, reminds us that submarines are 
in the armoury of the nuclear age. A 
decade has elapsed since the events 
described in this book, and Doenitz, its 
central figure, is nearing the end of his 
term of imprisonment. Now Western 
Germany is once more to be allowed to 
build submarines, though limited in size 
and numbers, and this grim but informa- 
tive book serves to underline the wisdom 
of the recent Paris Agreements in so far 
as they provide safeguards against any 
unilateral rearmament by  Britain’s 
former enemy. 


Books Received 


THe INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 1946-1953. 
Prepared by the Staff of the Bank. Pub- 
lished for the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development by The 
Fohns Hopkins Press (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege). 273 pages. 32s. 


EcoNoMiIcs IN SoOuTH AFRICA. 
edition. 

By N. N. Franklin. 
Press. 247 pages. 2lIs. 


Cocoa. 
By D. H. Urquhart. Tropical Agricultural 
Series. Longmans. 249 pages. 35s. 


BRITANNICA Book OF THE YEAR 1955. 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 510 pages. From 
4 guineas. 


TANGANYIKA: A Review of tts Resources 
and Their Development. 

Prepared by J. F. R. Hill and edited by 
J. P. Moffett. Government of Tanganytka. 
London: Jarrold. 924 pages. 


InpiA, 1954: Annual Review. 
Information Service of India. 270 pages. 
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Oxford University 
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AMERICAN suRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 






the editorial staff in London. 


Segregation in Court 


Washington, D.C. 
[TH its usual dignity and calm, the Supreme Court 
W last week moved into the final stage of its delibera- 
tions on racial segregation in state-financed schools. On 


May 17th of last year, im a dramatic and unanimous 
decision, the Court ruled that separate schools were 
“inherently unequal” and therefore violated the Four- 


teenth Amendment to the Constitution which assured 
ial protection of the laws ” by states to all their citizens, 
regardless of race, creed or colour. This decision went to 
the very heart of southern traditions and prejudices, and in 
their serene way the 
“nine wise men ” were 









continuing a social and 
human revolution be- 
sun with President 
Lincoln’s emancipation 
of Negr slaves. MONT. in state school 
Despite outcries by 


extremists and threats 
of a dissolution of the 
state school system 
made by several 
southern Governors, 
the South has 
responded to the im- 


pending _ transforma- 
tion in its way of life 
with watchful calm. 
In order to determine 
“when and how” its 
ruling based on five 
speciiic cases but ulti- 
mately applicable to all 
t] communities, 
was | be enforced, the 
Court invited lawyers 
representing southern 
states, the federal government, and Negro interests to 


appear before it last week. 

_ On the question of whether the Supreme Court should 
itself issue detailed decrees or whether it. should remand 
the cases to the courts of first instance, all three parties were 
agreed. The cases should be remanded: the Supreme 
Court should not try to behave like a “super-school 
district.” The three-way clash occurred over the degree 
of latitude to be left to the district courts which, though 
more capable of taking account of varied local conditions, 
ate also more exposed to local prejudices. The Negro 


NEGROES IN SCHOOLS 


NYY Segregation required by state law 
Segregation permitted by state law 


Figures indicate percentage of Negro children 


lawyers want the Supreme Court to give precise instruc- 
tions, including a deadline for the end of segregation which 
should preferably be next September, but at the latest 
September, 1956. The attorneys-general from southern 
states pleaded for an “ open decree,” with no deadline and 
practically no instructions. The United States Solicitor- 
General, Mr Sobeloff, representing the federal government, 
asked that states and school districts be required to draw 
up plans within ninety days. Once the district court had 
established the good faith of local officials by holding its 
own hearings on the plan, it should have wide discretion 
in deciding the exact 
timing of the transi- 
tion, but it would 
have to report periodi- 
cally to the Supreme 
Court, which would 
retain jurisdiction. If 
no plan appeared, the 
court should order the 
end of segregation at 
the beginning of the 
next school term. 

Developments dur- 
ing the year since last 
May suggest that there 
will not be too much 
trouble in the border 
states. In Kansas and 
the District of Colum- 
bia, where two of the 
five test cases were 
brought, the issue is 
practically —_ resolved, 
with segregation 
rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past. Of 
the two main cities of 
Missouri, St Louis integrated its schools on February Ist, 
with only one minor racial incident, and Kansas City will 
follow suit in September. In Maryland, Baltimore, after 
some initial trouble, seems to be settling down to a mixed 
system and other counties are beginning the change. Even 
Delaware, where the third test case originated, amd where 
an ugly situation developed last year, is probably not going 
to have too much difficulty, and the state board of educa- 
tion is on the side of integration. A good deal of integra- 
tion is happening quietly in West Virginia, and Kentucky 
seems fairly receptive. 
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But the Deep South is a very different matter and there 
is a dreary prospect of repetitive litigation and evasion of 
the law by local councils with the connivance of state 
authorities. Spokesmen for these states made little pretence 
before the Supreme Court of being willing to conform to 
the decision. Most of them contented themselves with 
referring to “the attitudes of the people” as the control- 
ling factor. Their briefs were spiced with quotations from 
publi¢ opinion polls hostile to integration and with sug- 
gestions that attitudes may have changed by the year 2045. 
Only the attorney-general of Virginia—the fourth and fifth 
test cases came from there and from South Carolina— 
scorned such detachment and identified himself eagerly 
with the substance of racial prejudice. In his eyes, the 
Negroes’ higher illiteracy and illegitimacy rates and their 
lower health record marked them as-a’separate and inferior 
race ; to this the Negro representatives swiftly riposted that 
it was separateness which had created inferiority. 

The southern lawyers emphasised, as reasons why the 
Supreme Court should stand aside, the traditionally local 
character of school administration ; the moral impropriety 
of over-riding the parents’ wishes on so basic a matter as 
the mixing of their children with those of other races ; and 
the priority of the individual states’ police powers, which 
embody the elementary right of any government to preserve 
good order and public morals. The lawyers also cited the 
large sums of money. which the taxpayers have recently 
agreed to spend on bringing Negro schools up to standard 
so as to conform in good faith to the Supreme Court’s 
previous and long-standing position that separate facilities 
were constitutional when they were equal. With this came the 
warning that, since the issue of bonds for school construc- 
tion normally requires a local referendum, enforced inte- 
gration might cut off this source of funds. 


* 


In three states, Georgia, Mississippi and South Carolina, 
the voters have by now gone beyond that threat by amend- 
ing the state constitution to allow the abolition of a 
publicly-financed school system. It would, presumably, be 
replaced by segregated private schools whose students 
would receive “ indirect ” subsidies. But this is a last resort 
and in most of the South sullen contumacy is more likely 
than dramatic defiance. Only in South Carolina—where a 
test case could result in a school board being ordered to 
create mixed schools in which Negro children outnumbered 
the whites by ten to one—has the State Legislature moved 
nearer a drastic solution. It has repealed the law making 
school attendance compulsory. In Georgia and Mississippi 
the belief still seems to prevail that, by rapidly improving 
the standards of the Negro schools, the evil day of integra- 
tion can be indefinitely postponed. Elsewhere, state legis- 
latures have been wrestling with ingenious schemes to 
delegate powers over the assignment and enrolment of 
pupils to the local school boards, with criteria and pro- 
cedures that would produce a de facto continuance of 
segregation. Such a scheme was passed in North Carolina 
with the help of the Governor, but vetoed by the Governor 
of Tennessee, while the local variant in Arkansas did not 
get beyond the State Senate. 

The Supreme Court will need courage and subtlety if 
the decrees which it intends to issue before its present term 
ends in June are to produce results in hostile states. At the 
same time, it must not retard the southern educational 
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system at the very moment when it is at last emerying 
from a dismal tradition of backwardness. The ultimate 


and dramatic question of enforcement in the face of ¢on- 
tinued local disregard is one which nobody seems ready 0 


face, and which everyone hopes will not arise T 
ago, 

The 

> - mor 

Aid for Asia i. 

thre 

IMED to coincide with the Afro-Asian conference, the sa 
President’s request for new foreign aid funds stresses, che 

as it was expected to do, “ the critical needs of Asia,” woere Tre 
“the immediate threat to world security is now concen- sai 
trated.” Most of the money for which he is asking wil! be the 


used to meet that threat and to strengthen “ the arc of free 
Asia.” A detailed geographic breakdown is not yet available, a 
but no further economic aid is considered necessary for th 
original Marshall Plan countries, a testimony to the success 
of that plan for Western Europe which should encou: 
Congress to persevere with something similar in the far ‘ 
East. : 
The President recognises, however, that the situation th. 
is much more complex than it was in Europe, and | 
greater diversity and flexibility are needed to deal wit 
He suggests that he should be given a special fund, of $: 
million, for Asian economic development with only » 
rules governing its use. This will enable the United Sia‘ 
to take advantage of constructive opportunities as they arise 
over a number of years. Another sign that foreign aid 


Sf 





MUTUAL SECURITY FUNDS 





(Requested for Year beginning July 1, 1955) bi 
$ million ct 
Economic programmes :— fc 
Technical co-operation.........e0e0 172-0 FS 
Special Programmes. ...cccscccaceee 175-5 712- | 
Development assistance ..........44. 165-0 - R 
President's special fund .........4+: 260-0 I 
Defence suppost .o.cés ios ives baness pny ese 1,000-5 \ 
Military assistance and direct forces support.... 1,717 :: : 
World-wide contingency fund ................-. 100-0 \ 
FOE csi kecocasuindsus scnadecconaeusaeents cum ecaenias 3,530 0 





now being put on a comparatively permanent basis is that 
it is in future to be handled through the Department of State 
instead of by an independent agency. The new International 
Co-operation Administration within the department will deal 
with all aspects of foreign aid except the purely military. 

A large part of the funds for the latter purpose is to be 
devoted to building and maintaining the military forces of 
America’s allies in Asia, including a substantial contribution 
to the defences of the Nationalist Government of China. 
Asia is also to receive much of the money for “defence 
support,” which helps allied countries to make military 
efforts that are beyond their economic capacity. All of t! 
mixed with the President’s emphasis on the use of priv‘ 
enterprise and of loans rather than grants wherever possib'<, 
makes up a recipe designed to appeal to Congress’s taste. 
Possibly, in the present atmosphere of crisis in the Far East, 
the legislators may bring themselves to swallow most of ‘t. 
But the total of $3.5 billion is a little more than the Preside 
requested for the current 1955 fiscal year, which ends 0 
June, and about $700 million more than he got. 
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Discounting A Rise 


THE ECO: 


HE rise in the discount rate, from 1} to 13 per cent, 
7 introduced by the Kansas City Reserve Bank ten days 


ago, has now been authorised for other regional banks. 
The risc came immediately after the weck’s issue of 3- 
month Treasury bills, carrying interest at 1.652 per cent 
pet annum, the highest since the end of 1953, had pushed 
‘hrough the Federal Reserve discount rate, the charge 
memb: inks must pay when they borrow. The central 
bank dislikes to fall behind in this way, since banks can 


then borrow from the Federal Reserve and reinvest in 
bills at higher interest. Member banks had in 





anv case been seeking an increasing amount of loans from 
the Federal Reserve, 
t he rising 
dema from busi- INTEREST RATES 
ness { edit dur- mnt» t 
g the current [pest J “\ ~Gommeria paver 
expan- 
Federal Reserve 
spokesm« insist, : 
howe that the ee. 
1 the dis- | Federal Reserve *-* 
. | discount rate 3-month 
Cour rate 18 Treasury bills 
a tec! u, not an 
econ move, 
that ; not in- 
to. © check 
incipient inflation, but only to catch up with the rise in 


) interest rates which has resulted from the central 
ank’s own recent policy of “less easy” money. The 


cha | the discount rate had been expected, and allowed 
for in advance, so that in fact it may not have much influ- 
ence on the money market. But doubts whether the Federal 
Reserve is really taking a back seat are encouraged by some 


narks earlier in the month from Mr Allan Sproul, of the 
New York Bank and the Federal Reserve’s Open Market 
Committee. He suggested that during a period of recovery 
interest rates needed to be watched closely, and that eventu- 
ally a rise in these rates might become a “ ready weapon of 
netary policy,” instead of a “ ponderous” symbol. 


Boom in Sight 


| ees economic recovery, which bank officials do not so 
‘at find disturbing, is making Mr Sinclair Weeks, the 


Secretary of Commerce, even more optimistic than usual. 
With gross national product at an annual rate of $369 
billion, the highest ever known in the first quarter of a year 
and only 


just below 1953’s record second quarter, with dis- 
Posab'e personal income actually at ja record level—$260 
billion a year—and with consumers spending it very satis- 
factory, Mr Weeks can be excused for arguing that those 
who prophesied a recess'onbefore the end of 1955 look 
uke being proved wrong. He points out that the business 
“*Paiision, which began almost entirely in the automobile 


and housing industries, is now more broadly based and so 
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strongly sustained that this may well be the best year in 
United States history. 

Even the Democratic economist, Senator Douglas, agrees 
that the recovery is genuine, but he fears that both cars 
and houses are being produced in excessive quantities and 
draws attention to the continuously heavy unemployment 
concentrated in a few places, mainly textile and mining 
towns. Moreover, the employment picture is not yet so 
bright nationally as is the general economic outlook. March 
did indeed show a satisfactory increase in jobs and a 
seasonal decrease in people out of work. But the number 
in the labour force was smaller than a year earlier, in spite 
of the growth in the population of working age, and the 
number of non-farm jobs had risen by less than half a 
million. The present boom will not be entirely satisfactory 
until it reaches the labour market—and by then it may be 
dangerously near bursting point. 


Dentocratic Braves 


pedis their capture of Congress in last November’s 
elections, most of the Democratic braves have been 
sitting warily around the camp-fire, looking up at President 
Eisenhower high on his totem pole. Last week, however, 
the tom-toms began sounding the call to battle and there 
is every indication that the Democrats will soon go on the 
war-path that leads to the presidential elections in 1956. 
On the tenth anniversary of his death, the spirit of the great 
father from beyond the happy waters, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, was conjured up to inspire the tribe. With more 
tangible ferocity, former President Truman returned to 
Washington swinging his famous old tomahawk against what 
he called the Republican Administration’s “ cynical 
behaviour,” the “ bare-faced political fraud ” of its Formosa 
policies, and the myth that it would prove invincible at the 
polls. Gathering in honour of Mr Sam Rayburn, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, some 3,400 Demo- 
crats cheered Mr Truman, Mr Adlai Stevenson, Governor 
Harriman and all the other chiefs who hope to ambush the 
Republicans. 

This great pow-wow and war-dance, coming on top of 
Democratic electoral successes in Illinois and Michigan, has 
convinced many dispirited members of the party that the 
Eisenhower Administration is vulnerable and should be 
fiercely attacked between now and November of next year. 
Principally, the leading Democratic Senators, who have been 
emphasising bi-partisanship and who have been reluctant 
to challenge the President, will now be called upon by their 
party to wear war-paint and risk battle. The more militant 
elements among the Democrats feel that their leaders have 
lost golden opportunities by smoking the peace-pipe. The 
Administration’s release of the Yalta papers, its confusion 
over the Quemoy-Matsu issue, Mr Dulles’s’ continual con- 
cessions to reactionary influences in the State Department, 
and the possibility of major troubles on the labour front, are 
arrows for Democratic quivers. The Democrats know, 
moreover, that every sign points to their continued majority 
in Congress after the next elections, and they are taking 
heart, since in a presidential election year no party has ever 
won Capitol Hill and at the same time lost the White House. 
From now on, therefore, hatchets will be swung and not 
buried. 
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Plague on Both Their Houses 


NE of the most colourful and ardent battles in the 

history of American business is being decided this 
weekend. On Friday of this week some 68,000 share- 
holders in Montgomery Ward and Company, the nation’s 
second largest mail-order house, were to vote either directly 
or by proxy to elect a nine-man board of directors. When 
the votes, representing some 6,700,000 shares, have been 
counted, Montgomery Ward will be controlled either by 
its present chairman, the venerable Mr Sewell Avery and 
his acquiescent colleagues, or by the flamboyant Mr Louis 
Wolfson and his team of business-raiders. If Mr Wolfson 
is victorious he will have shown that personal good looks, 
$750,000 spent on advertisement, squads of famous ex- 
athletes, and comely young ladies going from one share- 
holder’s door to the next, can decide who should control 
a firm doing an annual business of neagly $1 billion. 

In-1931, Mr Avery took over Montgomery Ward on the 
rim of bankruptcy. Today the firm is free of any funded 
debt and has total assets of nearly $700 million and cash 
reserves of $327 million, including some $304 million in 
government securities. But in recent years Montgomery 
Ward has increased its sales by only 52 per cent, while its 
great rival, Sears, Roebuck and Company has become the 
top mail-order house in the country with an increase in 
sales of 186 per cent. In addition, Montgomery Ward has 
some 80 fewer retail stores today than it did in 1940, 
while its competitor has been acquiring new outlets. Mr 
Avery has long been persuaded that a serious recession 
would follow the present boom and that his company, with 
its enormous liquid reserves, would be in a position to 
weather the storm and expand during such a period of low 
building costs. In arriving at his decisions, Mr Avery 
has rarely consulted either his shareholders or his board 
of directors and he has even remained aloof from the 
present battle. . 

Mr Wolfson claims that he is seeking control over the 
Montgomery Ward empire in order to strengthen “ cor- 
porate democracy,” return some of the great cash reserves 
to shareholders, acquire new retail outlets, and modernise 
the entire technique of merchandising. He sees in Mr 
Avery an old man ridden by memories of the 1929 depres- 
sion and unwilling to run the firm as a team. In his 
opinion excess liquidity is bad for Montgomery Ward and 
bad for the country. He points proudly to the fact that 
when he captured Washington’s Capital Transit Company 
surpluses of $230 million were transformed into dividends. 
To back his contention that “ Wolfson means expansion,” 
he points to the fact that Montgomery Ward shares have 
risen by more than twenty points since his campaign began. 


* 


It is exceedingly difficult to predict who will win control. 
Under a system of cumulative voting, shareholders multi- 
ply the number of shares they own by the number of direc- 
tors to be chosen, but can allocate their votes as they 
wish. It is thought that Mr Wolfson will have his votes 
cast for five directors only in order to gain a majority, 
whereas Mr Avery will have distributed his strength over 
a complete slate of nine men. Befose the ballot, Mr Avery’s 
side claimed control of §1 per cent of the shares outstand- 
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ing and some of the more responsible investment trusts had 
announced their support for the present management. Ip 
a brilliant manceuvre, moreover, Mr Avery signed a labour 
agreement with the Teamsters’ Union which covers some 
15,000 of his employees, owns 13,500 shares in his firm. 
and can probably influence 125,000 proxies in his favour 
Mr Wolfson, on the other hand, gained great prestige when 
the Illinois Supreme Court ruled that all nine directori/ 
places must be contested instead of only three, as would 
have been the case under Mr Avery’s system of staggered 
elections over a three-year period. 

For the shareholder it will have been a difficult choice 
between an old-fashioned and perhaps inflexible manage- 
ment whose plans and habits are thoroughly known, and 
a brilliant challenger whose previous business record is not 
above suspicion, but whose future is full of dynamic 
possibilities. For the outsider it will have been a grand 
show and proof that the spirit of battle is still alive in the 
empire of the business moguls. 


When Chiefs of Staff Disagree 


Washington, D.C. 

MID all the flurry and confusion that the now almost 

metaphysical question of United States intentions 
about the defence of Quemoy and the Matsu Islands 
has produced, one fact has become increasingly clear: the 
system of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is not working as its 
originators—General Eisenhower’ among them—intended 
that it should. In the past two months the President of 
the United States has described the views of two of the 
four members of the Chiefs of Staff (Admiral Carney and 
General Ridgway) as “ parochial.” One of these, the Chie! 
of Naval Operations, has attempted to put forward, as 
Administration policy, his own estimate of Communist 
Chinese intentions in the offshore islands and possible 
measures to counter them, and the other, the Chief of Staff 
of the Army, has discreetly but publicly disputed the whole 
trend of American military policy. The agreed strategic 
advice to the civil authorities, which the JCS system was 
created to provide, is obviously not forthcoming. 

The United States tackled the almost insoluble problem 
of creating a unified system of strategic planning much later 
than any other great power. It was only after the second 
world war, when the Air Force had become a separaic 
service, that the necessity for a new general staff system 
became inescapable. The organisation then set up, whose 
Statutory basis is the National Security Act of 1947, 4s 
amended in 1948 and 1953, is midway between the old 
German pattern of a supreme General Staff dominating the 
different services, and the modern British system of linking 
the three service chiefs of staff by means of a militar) 
secretariat responsible to the Minister of Defence. The 
Act united the Chiefs of Staff of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force into a corporate body known as the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff under a chairman who has no service responsibilities 
and no vote, with a small Joint Staff drawn from the three 
services. The same Act nominated the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
in their corporate capacity, as the principal advisers of th< 
Secretary of Defence and the President, thereby giving 
them, by implication at least, direct access to him. 
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When the Eisenhower Administration took office, a minor 
tion was put into effect. This strengthened the 


sorgamisa 
ss of the chairman, including the grant of full control 
over the Joint Staff, while bringing the Secretary of Defence 
and the three service Secretaries, who had increasingly 
become mere administrative drudges, into closer contact 
with the planning of higher strategic policy. At the same 
time the importance of the National Security Council was 
deliberately enhanced. While the Secretary of Defence (in 
common with his colleagues of the State and Treasury 
Departments) is a statutory member of the NSC, the chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs is now asked to attend its weekly 
meetings as a matter of course, if not of right. The word 


went round Washington eighteen months ago that hence- 
h the President would not tolerate any public displays 
‘rvice rivalry or disagreement ; he and the NSC 


WUUIU a 


* 


However, the developments of the past year have shown 

that no amount of directives, or of good intentions either, 
can produce an agreed JCS position if its component mem- 
bers do not start from the same premises. There were many 
; of opinion among the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
under the Truman Administrations, with the Air Force as 
he consistent opponent of the concept of “ balanced forces,” 
but they tended to turn on means rather than ends. Now 
two new difficulties have exacerbated the problem. 

Firstly, the Joint Chiefs are both by law and by adminis- 
trative custom supposed to confine their advice to the purely 

tary aspect of a problem in foreign or strategic policy 
referred to them by the National Security Council. But 
the dissent of General Ridgway from the views of his col- 
leagues, as exemplified in the split recommendations about 
an American commitment to the defence of Dien Bien Phu 
last April, and to Quemoy last September, and again this 
year, is based not only on differing military premises but 
on a differing approach to foreign policy. This gives 
the argument more than just military importance. The 
belief of senior Army officers that the American public is 
prepared to accept a higher level of both financial and 
personal obligations, if it could be clearly demonstrated that 
it enhanced the long-term prospects of peace, reaches down 
to the bedrock of differing social and political philosophies. 

The second difficulty is that the growing importance of 
guided missiles has tended to increase inter-service rivalries, 
There is no clear rule-of thumb by which development of 
different types can be allocated to the different services, and 
cach is therefore tempted to make extravagant claims for its 
Own tavourite projects. It is partly to prevent the services 
from practically issuing the working blue prints of new 
devices and missiles to the American technical press, and 
thereby to the Russians, that Mr Charles Wilson, the 
Secretary of Defence, has recently imposed his much dis- 
puted “ blackout” on news from the Pentagon. 

There is little doubt that the Joint Chiefs of Staff exercise 
less influence, corporately, over the framing of American 
policy than they did under President Truman, whose respect 
for all generals except General MacArthur was well known. 
Though the influence of Mr Wilson and the three service 
Secretaries upon Strategic policy does not seem to have 
increased noticeably, the importance which President 
Eisenhower attaches to the National Security Council has 
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given the civilian members of the Administration a much 
closer scrutiny over military planning. But the most 
important factor is that President Eisenhower himself does 
not feel bound by the military advice he receives, and does 
not feel inhibited from disputing its soundness, sometimes 
with the asperity of a colonel towards his subalterns ; full 
admirals and generals are apt to find this somewhat galling. 

As was confirmed in the budget hearings before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee on April 5th, the decision 
to reduce the size of the Army and, to a lesser extent, of 
the Navy and Marine Corps, was not based on ideas 
of the Joint Chiefs. It was in fact taken by President 
Eisenhower last December entirely on his own judgment. 
Similarly, the positiveness with which the President rejected 
the idea of using atomic weapons in “ police actions ” last 
autumn, but was accepting them as conventional this spring, 
suggests that the decision to base American strategy on 
atomic weapons was made in the White House, for budge- 
tary as well as strategic reasons, rather than wrung from 
it by the Pentagon. Finally, the President’s speedy rebuttal 
of Admiral Carney’s estimate that the Chinese would attack 
the offshore islands in mid-April confirms the fact that he 
does not rely primarily on the JCS for his intelligence. 

Nor does Admiral Radford, however much he may be 
admired by Senator Knowland, command the same respect 
with Congress as did his predecessor, General Bradley. 
Though the Admiral does appear to have considerable 
influence with Mr Dulles, he has little ascendancy over the 
President. His influence has, if anything, grown less since 
he more than once strained the JCS system to its utmost 
by promoting his own views instead of co-ordinating and 
representing those of the three service chiefs. 

The two-year terms of all four members of the JCS expire 
this summer, though under the law the chairman can be 
reappointed for another two-year period. There are, as yet, 
not even the usual Washington rumours as to who the new 
“team ” may consist of, but it now seems clear that General 
Alfred Gruenther remains so indispensable in Europe that 
he cannot be recalled to succeed General Ridgway. It will 
be interesting to see whether the theory of rotation by 
which an Admiral succeeded a General as chairman means 
that an Air Force officer will succeed Admiral Radford. 
The increasing importance of continental air defence, which 
embraces elements of all three services, makes such an 
appointment quite probable. 


Taste for Wine 


New York 


MERICANS, who can rarely tell a claret from a 

Burgundy, are the despair of the connoisseur, but the 
delight of the Californians who produce wine in bulk. For 
California supplies over 80 per cent of the increasing amount 
of wine now being drunk in the United States. About a 
dozen other states, led by New York, provide most of the 
rest, leaving only about 5 per cent of the market to imports. 
Consumption is greatest in California itself, in the eastern 
states, and in big cities in other parts of the country where 
a large foreign-born element in the population provides a 
steady demand. Topping the list, with the assistance 
no doubt of the foreign embassies, are the residents of 
the nation’s capital, who each consume on the average 
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nearly 24 gallons of wine a year ; for the country as a whole, 
the annual average is about nine-tenths of a gallon a head. 

Most Americans, when they do drink wine, prefer the 
“ fortified ” dessert wines, the sherries and ports of higher 
alcoholic content than table wine. But the red, white— 
and popular pink—table wines, although still accounting 
for little more than a quarter of all the wine drunk, -are 
increasing their share. Among these table wines—the 
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familiar clarets and Burgundies, the sauternes and Rhine 
wines—imports play a greater part. Imported table wines, 
mainly from France, Italy, Germany and Chile, have tripled 
in volume in the last five years. But to customers who 
happily drink carbonated “champagne” in bottles with 
rubber corks, the aroma and bouquet of a vintage wine has 
little meaning, and the appeal must be not to their palates, 
but to their pockets. Although some Californina producers 
—unhappily the smaller ones—make wines that compare 
very favourably in quality with some of the best European 
names, the great bulk of the wine produced and consumed 
in the United States is of poor quality, sold, often in gallon 
containers, at very low prices. On the east coast, where 
imported wines make their greatest impact, and the 
Californian wines bear the greatest transport cost, some im- 
porters are reaching the low price market with palatable 
French and German vintages selling for under $1 a bottle. 
The import duty on table wines is only 373 cents a gallon 
—less than a third of the duty on dessert wines—and it 
costs no more to ship wine to New York by sea from France 
than to send it by rail from California. But, in general, 
imported wines can compete, as can the premium wines of 
California and New York State, only for the much narrower 
market formed by those Americans with discriminating 
palates. 

To give more Americans a taste for wine the industry is 
sponsoring educational campaigns for a generation which, 
in the words of one trade association, “ is not familiar with 
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the history, the virtues, and the entertainment values of 
French champagne.” Consumers are invited to enrc 
free study courses, and special attempts are being mad 
train the staffs of liquor shops and restaurants w! 
ignorance of wine is frequently as great as that of :! 
customers. But even the wine industry, in a country wh re 
prohibition dies hard, has little hope of converting th <- 
20 million Americans who, it fears, are still “ morally diy.” 


SHORTER NOTES 


Shortly after it was shown by a Gallup poll that Chief 
Justice Warren was the favourite Republican choice {or 
President if Mr Eisenhower did not run, Mr Warren issued 
a firm statement that he would not take the nominat 
under any circumstances. He pointed out quite rightly 
that the dignity of his office would be undermined if hi: 
name were used in connection with the most political of 
ventures. 


* 


Last week, President Eisenhower strongly urged Cong: 
to approve America’s membership in the proposed Organisa- 
tion for Trade Co-operation. He argued that the Gene 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which OTC 
administer, was to the advantage of American business and 
was vital to its foreign policy. 


* 


President Eisenhower has approved a plan for 
exchange of certain categories of classified atomic inform 
tion among the 14 member nations of Nato. The informa- 
tion will bear mainly on the training of personnel and on 
atomic artillery tactics suitable for Western Europe. ‘Thi 
President’s approval had been made possible by a revis: 
of the Atomic Energy Act in 1954. 


* 


Miss Frances Knight, who has been in government ser\ 
since 1936, has replaced the notorious Mrs Shipley 
chief of the State Department’s passport division in sp 
of a number of protests. Like her predecessor, Miss Kni¢! 
is thought to belong to that school of opinion which : 


in a passport a reward for loyalty rather than a court 
extended between nations. 


* 


A report prepared for Congress by the General Serv: 
Administration reveals that the government owns more 1!) 
one-fifth of the total acreage in the United States. Nea 
go per cent of Nevada is government property—perha 
because no one else really wanted it—whereas in Co'- 
necticut only one half of one per cent is federal land. |" 
the east, particularly, ground values have risen satisfactor:!; 


since 1789 when Uncle Sam first entered the real esta‘ 
market. 
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HOW MUCH MONEY 
ARE YOU WASTING ON FUEL? 


The heat energy from at least 5 million tons 


of coal evades British Industry every year! 


Anglo American Productivity Report on Fuel Conservation 


ERY few industrial firms are run as econ- 
V omically as they could be with better 
thermal insulation. Factories all over Great 
Britain are eating up fuel in a way that saps 
both their own profits and the nation’s econ- 
omy. Maximum fuel saving and the econom- 
ical distribution of heat energy depend largely 
upon first-class insulation. Indeed, improved 
thermal insulation can save up to nine-tenths 
of present heat losses. 


THE CHEMICAL AND INSULATING CO. LTD.— 
plays a major role in reclaiming heat energy 
previously dissipated through inefficient in- 
sulation. This leading organisation in the 
specialised field of thermal insulation main- 
tains sales and contracting offices throughout 
Great Britain. It manufactures insulating 
materials, for sale in bulk or in prefabricated 
shapes, for temperatures as high as 2000° F. 
The head office or your nearest branch office 
will be pleased to answer any enquiries. 


THE DARLINGTON INSULATION CO. LTD.— 
a subsidiary company of The Chemical & 
Insulating Co. Ltd., is a contracting organisa- 
tion for the supply and installation of all types 
of heat, cold, or sound insulation. Power 
Stations, Oil Refineries, Shipping and Indus- 
trial Plants are all achieving higher efficiency 
per ton of fuel since consulting this company. 
Requirements are so diverse that each prob- 
lem is individually studied, to ensure an 
efficient, economical and lasting installation. 


IPSCOL LTD., another subsidiary company, 
makes automatic industrial process control 
equipment, and S. T. TAYLOR & SONS LTD. 
make sheet metal and light plate structures 
and casings for all types of insulation. 


THE CHEMICAL AND INSULATING CO. LTD. 


DARLINGTON 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The Darlington Insulation Co, Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne 
For all types of insulation against heat, cold and sound 


S. T. Taylor & Sons Ltd., Gateshead-on-Tyne 
Fabricators in sheet metal and light plate 


The British Refrasil Co. Ltd., Stillington, Co. Durham 
Lightweight high temperature insulation for the aircraft industry 


Ipscol Ltd., Hythe, Southampton 
Makers of boiler and industrial process equipment 
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b Here is the latest, the most exciting car of a great English breed - the brilliant Riley ‘ Pathfinder,’ 
Powered to put it in the 100 m.p.h. class with all the dash and spirit that goes with it. Styled for 
roomy comfort for six and with really generous luggage space. New coil spring rear suspension and 
torsionic front suspension, 12” hydraulic brakes, telescopic dampers, new steering entirely free from 
road reaction and a host of other advanced features. It’s a new expression of a great Riley tradition. 


The Riley ‘Pathfinder’ is fitted with Safety Glass all round. 











REMEMBER— 


Quality and dependability 
are guaranteed by the 
B.M.C. Used-Car Warranty 
and you are certain of a good 
deal when you sell. 


FOR MAGNIFICENT MOTORING 





RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, S.W.1 Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1, 





100 shocks a day for DO years 
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jeweller for 
Cyma Catalogue 


In one of CYMA’S factories a 
CY MA watch has been tested with as many as 
two million blows—equal to 100 falls daily 
from table to floor for 50 years—and yet the 
mov ement remained completely undamaged, 
its delicate balance staff protected by the 


efficient, flexible CY MAflex Anti-Shock 
device. 
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This is just one of the features which 

make CY MA one of 
| the world’s 

finest watches. 


i One of these is sure to please — |\-—--~-~- 


© N . Cyma watches have the Cymafiex 
. GONZALEZ BYASS Anti-Shock, but every CYM A has it 
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The World Overseas 


Moroccan Impasse 


HE Minister for Tunisian and Moroccan Affairs in the 
x Faure cabinet, M. Pierre July, is paying his second visit 

Morocco within.a month. The cheerful part of his pur- 
pose is to open a spectacular new dam, complete with attend- 
ant power stations and irrigation canals, in the Atlas region 
to the south-east of Casablanca—a network of public utilities 
that has been under construction for nearly fifteen years. 
The gloomy part of his assignment is to grope for a way out 
of the Franco-Moroccan political impasse. For when he 
turns to politics, M. July is between the devil and the deep 
sea. He is torn one way by his Premier, who promised to 
pursue the Mendés-France policy of progress towards self- 
government ; but the other way by party orthodoxy. As 
a loyal member of M. Duchet’s group of independents, he 
must heed the demands for local rights that are forever on 
the lips of the French settlers in North Africa ; in the days 
of the last government, therefore, he regularly cast his vote 
against M. Mendés-France’s liberal notions. The easy way 
out of his dilemma would be to keep professing new inten- 
tions, but in fact to de nothing. And this, alas! is all that 
is expected of him by most Moroccans, and many French- 
men. 

For even the ordinary traveller-in Morocco today cannot 
fail to get wind of an expectation of French bad faith. This 
is admitted with cynicism by Frenchmen, and is at its most 
distressing among the many Moslems who would love a 
partnership arrangement with France. The kind of com- 
ment that they utter is: “I hold no brief for the ex-Sultan ; 
I recognise that he was a bar to the kind of reforms that 
would suit our business affairs and our people, and I believed 
the Frenchmen who said that he was all that stood in their 
way. But who am I to believe now that he has been gone 
twenty months and no reforms have taken place ? ” 

They exaggerate, but only slightly. Theoretically, demo- 
cracy has inched forward, in that the absolute power which 
the old Sultan used to wield through his sole right to accept 
of reject decrees was modified when his successor agreed to 
accept a cabinet; in this body, which consists half of 
Moroccan viziers, half of French officials, the Moroccan 
Grand Vizier holds. the casting vote and .a two-thirds 
majority can override the royal veto; eventhough the 
Present Sultan is a French rubber stamp and the Grand 
Vizier is over 100, the pattern is less medieval than it used 
(0 be. Minor reforms are also being inaugurated in the 
realm of village councils and of the judiciary. But, in 
Practice, any change of note is withheld for various reasons 
of which the most compelling are: the changes of hand at 
the helm in Paris ; the prior need for settling Tunisia’s 


claims as being senior to those of Morocco; the impossi- 
bility of negotiating while terrorism persists and, last but 


not least, the deadlock over the throne. 

For although M. July has categorically stated that the 
question of the throne is a closed matter (ne se pose pas), 
large numbers of Frenchmen are now prepared to admit 


that it has become an issue that bedevils all others ; they see 


that, however great the demerits of the ex-Sultan, the 
manner in which he was unseated in August, 1953, was a 
political blunder that needs adjustment before any new and 
firm relationship is attainable between French resident and 


Moroccan nationalist. The way in which he was bundled off 
at the hands of a queer combination of French officials and 


Moroccan tribal leaders has vested him with a mythical 
virtue even in the eyes of Moroccans who recognise his 
faults, and the fact that his successor is an elderly recluse 
who dislikes reigning only adds to the aura of uncertainty 
and impermanence that surrounds the throne. Sensitive to 
this feeling, the French Resident-General, M. Francis 
Lacoste, is known to have bestirred himself, while working 
under the benign eye of the Mendés-France regime, over 
a plan to bring about abdications by both ex-Sultan and 
Sultan, and the establishment of some kind of regency 
council that would have saved face all round. It was even 
rumoured that he had drafted a plan for an all-Moroccan 
Council of Viziers, to be attended by French officials merely 
in a supervisory capacity, and for the election of two 


Moroccan chambers, one based on educational qualifications 
and one consisting of representatives of regional assemblies ; 
the second would be the only place in which French resi- 
dents would sit as of right in order to regulate the affairs of 
the French community. 


But both these plans, like so many of their forerunners, 
never got beyond the thin air stage because they came up 
against the classic snags already cited. One of these was 
the change of government in Paris; the other was the 


problem of the throne. 


On March 6th el Glaoui, Pasha 


of Marrakech, who is the chief feudal opponent of the 
ex-Sultan and so the chief protagonist of the new, pro- 
claimed that he would brook no change of ruler ; hard 
on the heels of his statement came one by Si Bekkai—who 


is the ex-Pasha of Sefrou and the most notable Moroccan 
to resign office when the former Sultan was exiled. Settle- 


ment of the dynastic question, he said, was the sine qua non 


of successful reform. He added a point that is very promi- 


nent in Moroccan minds today—that the reforms, when 


they came, must be freely negotiated and voluntarily 


accepted, and not simply imposed from the French end. 
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His statement was supported by leaders of both the main 
political parties. It is difficult to see how any French 
ministry can worm its way out of the dilemma constituted 
by this clash between Moroccan opinions of note. 

For the present, terrorism in the cities—in Casablanca 
in particular—is adding to the difficulty of introducing 
change ; its perpetrators range from Moroccan nationalists 
to Frenchmen bent on reprisal, and its victims from Moroc- 
can “collaborators ” with France to French police officers 
at work to curb French gunmen. Indeed, it sometimes 
seems that, politically and sociologically speaking, nothing 
can go right just now in Franco-Moroccan relations. For 
instance, Moroccan labour leaders have, with the blessing 
of both the ILO and the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, lately been seeking to set up Moroccan 
unions on the non-Communist model of the Tunisian 
UGTT. That they were taking preliminary soundings was 
well known to the French authorities, but the meeting at 
which they sought to found their new organisation was 
held without the necessary permissions. Their body has 
therefore been declared illegal and the sense of brooding 
resentment that pervades the Moroccan air is enhanced. 

A note of irony prevails, therefore, as M. July opens the 
great new waterworks that are to irrigate 80,000 fresh 
hectares of central Morocco and to generate more kilowatt 
hours than are used by Paris. For the gesture whereby he 
switches the lever is dwarfed by the immensity of the 
conundrums that await him on his return to Casablanca— 
problems which, owing to his political affiliations, he is in 
no position to solve. His programme for the week symbo- 
lises the whole of French postwar effort in Morocco—so 
estimable in the realm of economics, so abortive in that 
of politics. 


Shocks at Konigswinter 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


EUTRALISM was much in the air at Konigswinter 

last weekend, strengthened but not caused by the 
“ triumph ” of Herr Raab in Moscow. One visitor to the con- 
ference of the Deutsche-Englische Gesellschaft remarked 
bitterly that he had heard of rats leaving the sinking ship, 
but never of them deserting one that has just been launched. 
But that was the impression gained by the British from the 
Germans at the meeting—that they were planning to leave 
the western alliance before the ink on it is dry. 

The shock felt by the British members of parliament was 
considerable. They had known about the German desire 
for reunion, and sympathised with it, but had not realised 
that there was any considerable sentiment for a deal with 
the Russians in which Germany would accept not only 
neutrality or neutralisation, but also not-quite-free elections. 
They heard with some indignation German arguments that 
they must contract out of Western European defence, while 
somehow keeping cultural and political association with the 
West. The neutralist Social-Democrats were reinforced 
by others of the same persuasion but different parties. 
Herr Pfleiderer of the Free Democratic party was at least as 
extreme as the Socialists. He spoke for the politicians who 
demand an immediate resumption of diplomatic relations 
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with the Soviet Union, and said that—to save Russian (1. 


ce 
—the Germans must be content to accept impe: ‘ect 
democratic conditions in a reunited Germany. His dca 
was that Germans would achieve full freedom step-by ep 
after the Americans and British had withdrawn from the 
neutralised Reich, leaving it isolated to face Commi aist 
pressure. 

Protests against these illusions and appeals to de/end 
freedom came from the British speakers, led by Mr Herbert 


Morrison. Their reaction somewhat alarmed the Gern 
whose final speeches, therefore, gave reassurances 
Germany was really on the side of the West, in every 
way but militarily. And the few representatives of Dr 
Adenauer’s party present tried to cast doubt on the repre- 
sentative character of the neutralists in the gathering. But 
as a spokesman of the reunification lobby explained, ( 
many’s partners must realise that their new ally is a 
“ problem child.” 


A 


nat 


Strategy for a Neutral Germany 


The Bonin plan played a big part in the discussions. 
This is the scheme drawn. up by the head of the plann 
section of Herr Blank’s office, who was dismissed— 
because his scheme did not agree with the Nato strategy — 
but because he had spread his plans around the town, to 
generals and politicians outside Herr Blank’s office. His 
scheme has been taken up as the strategy for a neutralist 
Germany. His army would be outside Nato, and some of its 
backers imagine that it would eventually merge with the 
Soviet German forces. In the meantime, it would not 
provoke the Russians because it would not be capable of a 
counter-offensive, let alone an offensive. Herr von Bonin’s 
original plan was not, it seems, a semi-political one, though 
it contained the idea that it gave young Germans some 
reason to fight ; but it has been elaborated to fit the neutra- 
lists out with a military uniform. Whether he likes the use to 
which he is being put by politicians is doubtful. It is also 
open to question whether his plan has swept the country 
as its champions allege ; it may, however, eventually do so, 
as various popular papers have taken it up with the zcal 
they reserve for anti-western causes. “A national or a 
Nato strategy ” may well become a slogan soon. 

The K6nigswinter gathering will have served a salutary 
purpose in waking the British up to the fact that public 
opinion is being roused in the cause of reunification by 4 
group of men who are determined to saw away at the nerves 
of the British and Americans until they take up the same 
cause themselves. It also showed that these men are 
thinking about the price that Germany should pay | 
unity. The suspicion was roused among the British that 
the Germans have gained what they want from the Ws! 
—sovereignty and the right to rearm—and think that 00v 
is the time to sell it to the East. Mr Denis Healey, \’ 
warned them that, after building Germany up in peace 
freedom with western help and protection, they -~ 
treading a path which will deprive them of both. If << 
Bonin episode proves how essential it is to rearm perma: 
inside a western framework, because the Germans wow 
have rearmed themselves anyway, the Konigswinter ¢ 
cussions show how -necessary it is for the West—includin2 
the Adenauer government—to keep the initiative in reun'' - 


cation, because the Germans will otherwise reunite ther - 
selves ‘ineade a Russian cage, - ee 
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Spain in Transition—lI 


»M OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


PAIN today is a country that bears many signs of being 
S it nsition: toleration of religious criticism of the 


censor the emergence of differences on the organisation 
of the worker-employer syndicates, tentative moves towards 
an evel restoration of the monarchy. Over each there 
hangs a question mark, for if the signs of transition are 
visible, the direction of any impending changes remains 
obscure. A larger question mark, indeed, hangs over the 
signs as a whole, for it is by no means clear whether they 
do amount to the beginnings of a gradual change, or merely 
to the releasing of a set of safety valves by the ruthless but 
prudent man who guides the destinies of his country from 
the Palacio de El Pardo. 

One thing is patent: the regime is softer, less oppressive 
today than on the terrible morrow of the civil war, when 
executions after often arbitrary denunciations fertilised the 
seeds of bitterness so freely sown during the fighting. The 


Spaniard who talks, even in Spanish, to the foreigner in a 
tavern near the Puerta del Sol does not bother to throw 


a glance over his shoulder, even when he is attacking 
General Franco. At the back of his mind, perhaps, is the 
knowledge that successive ammesties have reduced the 


political population of the Spanish prisons to a fraction of 
its peak. 


The chief of state can indeed point with satisfaction to 


the developments of the past few years, such as the 
emergence of Spain from its old isolation with the begin- 
ings of American military and economic aid, and a decided 
progress in social welfare. It would be straining the truth, 
however, to claim that Spain is any more democratic—in 
the western sense—than it has been since the days of the 
Republic ; and it is pertinent to ask how far democratic 
processes are relevant to the needs of a country of intense 
individualists whose dislike of regimentation created the 
Anarchist movement and whose divisive tendencies created 
chaos out of the democratic ideal. 


The Bishop and the Censor 


The average Spaniard, even if mentally in opposition to 
the regime, will always give Franco credit for one thing at 
cast, (ranquilidad ; for many, this is worth a good dose of 
constitutional liberty. It is said that General Franco flew 
into a rage at the news that his Minister of the Interior, 
St Blas Pérez, had turned the strong-arm men of the 
Guardia de Franco loose at last November’s municipal 
elect ns in Madrid, with orders to remove the ballot papers 
and deat up voters as they thought fit. What is not certain 
Ss whether his rage was directed at the Minister for losing 
his head at the strength of feeling on behalf of the 
Monarchist candidates, or at the breakdown of a modest 
*xperiment in democracy designed to impress the American 
missions in Spain. At any rate, the Monarchist candidates 
had no chance to win, and the Monarchist paper ABC, 
which had refused to publish the official version of the 
clections, was penalised by the reduction of its ration of 
low-priced newsprint. 

The censorship of the press remains, indeed, one of the 
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most obnoxious features of the regime. It is both negative 
(through the suppression of material considered offensive) 
and positive (through the enforced inclusion of official 
articles). Here again, however, there have been signs of 
possible change, though at the snail’s pace of Spanish 
political development, it would be rash to forecast a definite 
relaxation in the near future. As might have been expected, 
the initiative came from the Church, since the Catholic 
Action paper Ecclesia is the only uncenSored publication 
in the country. The opportunity, however, was provided by 
a prominent Falange leader, Sr Arias Salgado, Minister of 
Information and a man known both for his piety and for 
his intransigence in matters of censorship. In a speech 
at the press congress at Barcelona last December, Sr 
Salgado reaffirmed the party’s belief in a controlled press. 
On January 8th, Ecclesia attacked the speech and the prin- 
ciple of censorship, quoting from a speech by the Pope 
about the evils arising. from the absence of public 
opinion in any country. 

The theme of the. Ecclesia article was taken up in 
passionate terms by the Bishop of Malaga, Mgr Angel 
Herrera, a former journalist, in a letter to the Minister of 
Information. The notable thing is that the Minister then 
allowed the publication of the letter and of his own reply, 
first in the Catholic paper. Ya, on March 11th, then ia 
El Espafol, the Ministry of Information’s weekly, and 
finally in the Monarchist ABC on March 13th. The Bishop 
did indeed recognise the need for censorship, to guard 
against such evils as Communism or obscenity, but he 
attacked the system of press directives and complained that 
the Press Law of 1938 gave the state excessive powers over 
editors. The original Ecclesia article had, in the meantime, 
been endorsed by the Cardinal-Primate of Spain, Arch- 
bishop Pla y Daniel, and by the Bishop of the Canaries, 
Dr Pildain, a Basque who, as an MP during the Republic, 
had fought against its anti-religious dispensations. It is by 
no means certain, however, that the Church as a body will 
follow up these individual criticisms by a formal request 
for an amendment of the 1938 Press Law ; and it is even 
less certain that the regime would permit a change, even if 
requested by the Church. 

It should be remembered that the attitude of the clergy 
as a whole is bound to be conditioned by its gratitude to 
the regime for re-establishing the Church, after the anti- 
clerical manifestations of the Republic. While individual 
clerics may take it upon themselves to criticise or suggest, 
the Church as a body may be expected to tread cautiously 
in a path chat might be regarded as anti-Franco. 


(To be continued) 


The Paper Bulletin 


This is a new bulletin service for paper users and 
makers. It deals with the supply, demand and price 
trends for paper, paper products and raw materials. 


The first quarterly issue will be available at the end 
of this month. Full details from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 


22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, 
Extension 144. 
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Peron’s Hardest Battle 


N an Argentine city, called Evita Perén, a triumphal arch 
| of costly Italian marble is being raised to commemorate 
the lives and exploits of General Perén and his late wife. 
When dictators begin immortalising themselves in stone it 
is either because they are clear-sighted enough to anticipate 
the end of their régime or blinded by power to the point of 
self-infatuation. The present situation in Argentina sug- 
gests that it is blindness rather than a sense of prophecy that 
is afflicting the Peronista régime. 

On April 14th the teaching of Catholic doctrine and 
morals was stopped in all Argentine schools that receive 
government support. At the same time, the Minister of 
Trade, Dr Antonio Cafiero, resigned from President Peron’s 
cabinet. He is known as an active spokesman for Argentine 
Catholicism. These two developments were the latest in 
the battle between Church and State that has been waged 
in Argentina over the past six months. Hundreds of 
Catholic students, a score of priests and a number of lay 
“ activists”? are now in prison; church processions and 
festivals have given rise to fierce clashes between Peronista 
police and the faithful ; the Catholic press has been all but 
muzzled ; prominent Catholics in every walk of life have 
been resigning their functions; and relations between 
General Perén and the Vatican are near breaking point. 


A Serious Blunder? 


There have been many attempts to explain exactly why it 
is that President Peron should have chosen to start his fight 
against the Catholic Church, whose prestige in Argentina, 
and place in the lives of the Argentine people are nearly as 
great as those of Peronismo itself. It is not satisfactory 
to argue that economic difficulties and the inertia of oppres- 
sion inherent in autocracy compelled General Perén to find 
a ‘scapegoat. The Catholic Church is too dangerous an 
opponent to fill this réle, and it had preserved toward the 
Perén regime an attitude of often benevolent neutrality. 
Rather, it would appear that General Perén has lost, since 
the death of his wife, what slight instinct he had for 
popular feelings and has blundered into a battle that may 
sap the foundations of his dictatorship. 

If anything, political tyranny in Argentina has been 
worsening. Since the seizure of La Prensa the last voices 
of anti-Perén feeling have been all but stifled. The Radical 
party, which has tried to muster an active minority, is merely 
tolerated under the incessant surveillance of Peronista police. 
It estimates that there are nearly 700 political prisoners being 
held in Argentine gaols with little prospect of a trial and 
far less of an acquittal. The explosion of a number of bombs 
during May Day demonstrations in 1953 was followed by 
waves of arrests, and under Peronista “ justicialism ” there 
is absolutely no protection for freedom of opinion. The 
Catholic Church—as it too often will—watched this state 
of affairs with tacit disapproval but did not use its great 
spiritual influence to bring about a change. Nevertheless. 
certain Catholic universities and priests, particularly in the 
province of Cérdoba, were beginning to look beyond the 
end of Peronismo and were penetrating certain of the more 
intellectual centres in the trade unions. This appears to 
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have been the signal for the Peronista attack on “ ecclesias- 
tical subversion,” and it is in the nature of a police state 
that such attacks turn swiftly into campaigns of mass 
suppression. 


Dark Economic Backgrou nd 


What renders the present situation so crucial is the {act 
that the church-state battle coincides with grave economic 
troubles. The working-class cost-of-living index, whose 
basic figure of 100 is equated with 1943, stood at 644 in th 
first quarter of this year. There have been grave budgetar 
deficits in every year of the Peronista régime with the ex- 
ception of 1950-51.~ Argentina is showing the classical 
symptoms of ‘a fundamentally wealthy agricultural nation 
in which autocratic planning and rapid over-industrialisa- 
tion have undermined the monetary system. Output per 
man-hour has declined and the costs of production have 
risen steadily. .The supposed “ social revolution ” has had 
some meaning only in so far as the poorest strata of Argen- 
tine society are concerned. Despite recent trade pacts with 
the United Kingdom and Spain and efforts to attract foreign 
capital by a liberalisation of exchange controls, foreign 
investors have been wary of entering a country in which 
confiscation and. hopeless, state-initiated litigation have been 
frequent. In fact, it has largely been support given by the 
United States government for rather confused political and 
strategic reasons that has held Peronismo suspended over 
its fiscal abyss. 

It would be premature, however, to conclude that the rule 
of General Perén is in its last stages or that it will be 
replaced by a democracy, in any ordinary sense of the word. 
The army remains attached to the dictator, and it is doubtful 
whether the larger trade unions have as yet woken up to 
the realities of the “syndicalist” myth. But there is no 
doubt that Argentina is in a critical state, and that General 
Perén has taken on a formidable task in his wish to 
secularise the country. It takes more than the Evita Perén 
foundation for orphans or marble effigies of the distinguished 
lady to oust Catholicism in a strongly religious land. 











Austria’s Long Road 
to Freedom 


M R MOLOTOV’S apparent decision to lift the barriers 

in the way of an Austrian peace treaty comes all the 
more surprisingly after the ingenuity shown by the Russie 
in blocking negotiations during the last five years. As ! 
ago as December, 1949, the deputies of the foreign minis‘: 
of the four great powers had reached agreement on 47 
the §2 articles of the draft treaty, and the remaining five 
dealt with only minor points. At the Berlin conference 12st 
year Mr Dulles, with the support of the British and Fren 
delegates, offered to accept the Russian text of these articles. 
A final agreement has been delayed until now only because 
the Russians have at various times laid down unacceptable 
conditions for the resumption of talks, or have tried to re- 
open discussion on agreed clauses of the tréaty, or have 
simply failed to reply to western overtures. 
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Spee 


An early pen-siitting operation ~ 
after G. Hercoiani, 1574. By courtesy 
of the Victoria & Albert Museum. 


Twentieth-century penknife 


WHEN PENS WERE FEATHER QUILLS, penknives really were pen 
knives, but the nearest thing to a penknife that modern pen makers 
se is this machine in our illustration. They use it for slitting nibs 
ior modern fountain pens. The blade of this twentieth-century 


penky 


e is an abrasive cutting wheel about three inches in dia- 


meter 


nd one two-hundredth of an inch thick. It is made of 


Lt 
nr 


bonded silicon carbide, and is mounted on a shaft which 
s at 20,000 revolutions per minute. When the wheel is 
‘ry it is fragile and slightly flexible. At 20,000 revo- 
per minute centrifugal force keeps the wheel perfectly 
| steady, and the cutting edge moves at some 170 m.p.h. 
) blanks, stamped to shape and tipped with iridium, 
nted to the edge of the wheel point foremost, and fed 
y forward. The wheel cuts a fine, highly finished slot, 
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clean through the iridium tip ang along the centre line of the nib. 

Beside these small abrasive wheels for nib slitting, The 
Carborundum Company Limited make abrasive cutting-wheels 
of many kinds and sizes: wheels that can cut through a Nimonic- 
steel bar, three and a half inches in diameter, in 45 seconds; 
wheels that can cut through red-hot sections of high-speed steel 
in the rolling mill, at temperatures up to 1,000° Centigrade; 
wheels that can cut concrete; wheels that can cut plate glass; 
wheels that can cut an eggshell cleanly into two pieces without 
damaging the skin of the egg inside it. 

These cutting wheels are finding new uses every year, but they 
are still only one small group in our much wider range of 
abrasive wheels for a thousand and one other industrial 


purposes—grinding, polishing, and honing wheels, of every kind. 


Abrasive and Refractory produtsby CARBORUNDUM 
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Tunnelling 





LZ ge : 
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Atlas-Copco puts compressed alr 
to work for the world 


If you could talk to the contractors responsible for Peru’s most 
important tunnelling schemes they would tell you that their 
pneumatic equipment is supplied almost entirely by Atlas- 
Copco. And in Peru’s largest copper mine you would learn that 
Atlas-Copco tools have increased output by 50%. Go then to 
Scotland,and you would see Atlas-Copco riveters and chipping 


_ hammersinshipyards, Atlas-Copcostone-breakers in quarries, 


* Atlas-Copco embraces companies trading under the names Atlas, Atlas Diesel, Atlas Polar, Atlas-Copco, 


As in Scotland and Peru, so in almost every part of the wor'd 
— Atlas-Copco is on the job wherever compressed air is work- 
ing hardest. Atlas-Copco provides equipment for every cor- 
ceivable application of compressed air. Add to this, the servic- 
ing and delivery facilities of allied companies* in 37 countries, 
and you realise why Atlas-Copco are among the world’s 
leading compressed air specialists, 


Copco, Delfos and Samps. 


Enquiries in the U.K. should be addressed to THE ATLAS DIBSBL COMPANY LTD., Beresford Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. 
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The Moscow Declaration of 1943 set forth the aim of 


the United States, Russia and Britain to re-establish a free 
and independent Austria, and at the Potsdam conference in 
1945 it was agreed that reparations should not be exacted 
from Austria. Negotiations for a treaty began in January, 
1947, wen the deputies of the four foreign ministers began 

series of 2§8 meetings which finally broke down at the 


end of 1950. This four-year series of-talks among the 
deputies was interrupted by three meetings of the Council 
of Fe | Ministers, in Moscow, London and Paris, and 
on both levels some genuine progress was achieved. In 
particular, at the Paris meeting of the foreign ministers in 
May and June, 1949, two of the knottiest problems were 
overcome. The Russians stopped insisting on Jugoslavia’s 
demands that Austria should hand over parts of Carinthia 
and Styria and pay $150 million as war reparations (the 
Jugoslavs had recently been expelled from the Cominform) 
and an agreed definition was worked out showing which of 
the former German assets in eastern Austria the Russians 
were entitled to appropriate. It was decided that they 
should receive 60 per cent of the oil concession areas in 
Austria, much of the Danube Shipping Company’s former 
property, and $1§0 million in convertible currency. 

It was in late 1949, when the gap between the two sides 
seemed to have been almost closed, that the Russians started 
to obstruct in earnest. First they refused to discuss the five 
outstanding articles of the draft treaty until the Austrians 
had paid compensation for the relief supplies provided by 


the Russians since 1945; and yet a series of attempts by 
the Austrian government to open negotiations on this very 
subject went unanswered by Moscow. Then the Russians 
accused the western powers of encouraging the revival of 
Fascism in Austria and tried to renegotiate: Article 9 of the 
draft treaty. Finally, they refused to implement the treaty 
until the Trieste question had been dealt with. These tac- 
tics led to a breakdown of the meetings of foreign ministers’ 
deputies in December, 19§0. 


An Invitation Ignored 


In March, 19§2, the western powers offered to get the 
discussions moving agaim by proposing a shorter treaty. 
When the Russians asked for a number of additions to this 
shorter version, the western powers agreed to all the Russian 
Suggestions. However, Moscow replied by calling for the 
complete withdrawal of the shorter treaty and by repeating 
its demand for a settlement in Trieste. When the western 
governments offered to withdraw the abbreviated version 
provided the Russians promised not to introduce any 
extrancous issues, the Soviet reply stated that the West 
was imposing conditions “which were bound to lead to 
new complications and delay.” An invitation to the Russians 
in 1953 to submit the precise text they would be willing 
sign was ignored. 

The negotiations then began which led to the four-power 
conicrcnce on the German and Austrian questions at Berlin 
at the beginning of last year. At this conference the West 
olicicc to accept the Russian text of those treaty articles 
Rot yet agreed upon. In answer to this Mr Molotov 
introcuced a new eondition—that even if a peace treaty 
With Austria were signed the occupation forces should be 
kept in the country until a German peace treaty was con- 
Cluccd. The Austrians offered, “as a sacrifice,” to accept 


Cccupation up to the middle of 1955, but the Russians - ings of all except their docile and- obedient followers. 
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rejected this. Mr Molotov’s insistence on linking the 
German and Austrian treaties persisted all through 1954, 
and as late as last December 29th an article in Jzvestia 
declared that ratification of the Paris agreements “ would 
render talks on either the German or Austrian questions 
pointless,” 

Whatever motive the Russians had for changing their 
policy was a powerful one. It also seems to have persuaded 
them to relax the economic conditions which the Paris 
meeting of the foreign ministers in 1949 allowed them to 
impose on Austria. Under the agreement which Herr Raab 
has won in Moscow it appears that Russia is to hand back 
the former property of the Danube Shipping Company and 
will take deliveries of crude oil in place of certain oil fields 
and installations. All prisoners are also to be repatriated. 
Benevolence is, indeed, the order of the day. 


Notes from South Africa 


(These Notes are contributed by Our Correspondent 
in South Africa) 


Juggling with the Judiciary 


UBLIC concern at some of Mr Swart’s judicial appoint- 
ments is growing. To begin with, the Minister of 
Justice has apparently decided as a matter of policy to 
confine his choice to Gentile barristers, thereby excluding 
some of the country’s most brilliant lawyers. Worse still is 
the growing suspicion that he appears to be allowing politi- 
cal considerations to influence many of his decisions. There 
have, of course, been exceptions and there will doubtless 
be more. But a few of Mr Swart’s appointments have 
caused grave misgivings in legal circles, and it is known 
that the Bar Council of South Africa has been seriously 
concerned at the course of events. 

The composition and nature of the Bench is being radi- 
cally altered, and there is a fear that the standard of the 
judiciary, which has always been extremely high in South 
Africa, may suffer through the appointment of inexperienced 
and, in one or two cases, ill-equipped lawyers. Mr Swart’s 
nominees to fill the five lower court vacancies caused by his 
enlargement of the Appeal Court Bench will therefore be 
scrutinised with more than ordinary care. Political 
observers in South Africa believe that the Strydom regime 
is now acting on the assumption that it is engaged in a 
fight for White survival, and that the end justifies the 
means. It is feared that this whole attitude will strike a 
blow at the conception of the rule of law and do irreparable 
damage. 

The South African government’s decision to enlarge the 
Appeal Court by nearly doubling its size and at the same 
time to establish a quorum of 11 judges for constitutional 
and five for civil and criminal cases, was greeted with dis- 
may in non-Nationalist circles. And the fact that the 
Minister of Justice ignored Parliament in making his original 
announcement—which was given to South Africa through 
the medium of a party political newspaper—is regarded as 
evidence of the Nationalists’ basic contempt for parliamen- 
tary institutions, and their disregard of the wishes and feel- 
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Chains of Freedom 


og AFRICANS with a feel for Western traditions are 
growing perturbed at the gradual shrinkage of civil 
liberties. But persistently though they charge the govern- 
ment with reducing the area of personal liberty and freedom, 
the government and its apologists with equal persistence 
deny that there is any threat to anyone—except to “ Com- 
munists,” statutory and otherwise. 

There are often encroachments upon individual rights, 
either through a system of permits for anyone who wishes 
to leave the country; or through the power given to a 
minister to close down a newspaper or deprive men of their 
livelihood by banning them from certain jobs ; or through 
additional powers given to the police to enter meetings, 
public and private ; or through restrictions on the right of 
access to courts of law. But every time, the government’s 
reply is that these restrictions are essential to “ fight Com- 
munism ” and are only aimed at “ Communists and fellow- 
travellers.” Mr Strauss, the leader of the Opposition, 
has strongly warned the country against the whittling away 
of personal liberties, and showed how the path to a police 
state might well be strewn with good intentions. The 
speech infuriated the. government. 

Mr Strydom went on record as saying that he knew of 
no civilised country in the world which was more demo- 
cratic than South Africa or where the people had greater 
freedom. As a score of critics at once pointed out to him, 
his statement was untrue even if it applied only to the 
White population of less than 3 million out of a total popu- 
lation of 13 million. It was plainly ludicrous when applied 
to non-Whites as well as Whites. What nationalist spokes- 
men refuse to concede are the dangers inherent in legisla- 
tion which gives ministers draconian powers, and in which 
party politicians and bureaucrats are given the right to 
decide what is and is not good for the individual. 


* * * 


Mr Strydom’s Dilemma 


HE growing manpower shortage, which manifests itself 
oe in all spheres of life; from the public service to mining, 
in industry and commerce as much as in the trades and pro- 
fessions, is beginning to worry the government more and 
more. It knows that the solution is to be found in immigra- 
tion, but it is so frightened of the effects of bringing in 
large numbers of workers—if it can find them—that it still 
blows hot and cold on the issue and has once again decided 
against state-aided immigration. 

The Prime Minister recently told a German newspaper- 
man that while South Africa wanted skilled workers, there 
would be no large-scale importation of unskilled workers 
from arrywhere, for that would simply create unemployment. 
As the demands of an expanding economy grow more and 
more insistent, and as the ideology of apartheid refuses to 
countenance the more inteiligent use of non-White workers 
through a relaxation of the economic colour bar, the govern- 
ment’s dilemma grows more embarrassing. The Minister 
of Labour, Mr de Klerk, who is very close to the Prime 
Minister, has spoken in emotional terms of the threat to 
White baasskap (dominance) unless the country can find 
sufficient White labour to maintain the position of the White 
man. He has condemned the traditional White approach to 
unskilled work and has urged White South Africans, men 
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as well as women, to roll up their sleeves and get down to 
work. There is no reason to believe that White South 
Africans will take Mr de Klerk seriously or need his advice 
as long as they have sufficient Black labour to do the work. 

A new bogey is now being held up to faithful Nationalist 
followers: that the growth of a Black proletariat threatens 
the very existence of the White man. Beyond saying that 
the number of Black workers must be restricted no positive 
steps have yet been taken to reduce the size of the existing 
Black proletariat. Nationalist theorists see the solution in 
complete territorial segregation, but the politicians are 
becoming more and more chary of talking about total 
apartheid. In the meantime the government has raised the 
retiring age of its civil servants, temporary and even jl- 
equipped teachers are being drawn into service, and private 
enterprise is hiccoughing along with insufficient men to 
man the machines or to fill the jobs that need to be done if 
the tempo of econontic development is not to be slowed 
down disastrously. 


* * * 


Afrikaner Trek into Towns 


N analysis of the 1951 census figures, just published as 
A a special report, gives some significant revelations. 
The drift of the Afrikaans-speaking population from rural 
to urban areas has become a new Great Trek, involving the 
movement of nearly.a quarter of a million people. In 1936, 
48 per cent of Afrikaners lived in the fural areas, another 
27 per cent in the smaller urban areas, and only 25 per cent 
in the cities. Four years ago only 31 per cent lived in the 
rural areas, 32 per cent in the smaller urban areas and 37 
per cent in the cities. From an almost entirely rural, land- 
owning, employer community, the Afrikaner has been 
urbanised, with incalculable social, economic and political 
consequences. Another interesting phenomenon is that the 
percentage of English speakers in rural areas rose from 13 
to 16 per cent between 1936 and 1951. 

One of the indirect consequences of this migration—these 
figures do not refer to the Africans, who have been drawn 
to the towns by industrialisation on a far greater scale even 
than the Europeans—is that nearly 75 per cent of the 
Union’s population is now bilingual, compared with about 
50 per cent 30 years ago. Since 1918 the number of 
unilingual persons has declined—those who speak only 
English from 30 to 1§ per cent and those who speak only 
Afrikaans from 27 to 11 per cent. 

One of the intriguing political questions arising from this 
trek to the towns by the Afrikaner is what influence urban- 
isation, and the trade unionism that goes with it, will have 
on the political outlook of a people to whom Nationalism 
has become a way of life. The Nationalist party has, of 
course, followed them into the towns and already holds most 
peripheral urban seats ; and so has the Dutch Reformed 
Church. But the employed, rent-paying urbanised Afrikaner 
is a different being from the employing, land-owning rural 
Afrikaner, and his political philosophy is undergoing mod ‘- 
cation. Towards what? ; that is the question. And, finally, 
of course, urbanisation is also producing a more homo- 
geneous people, with a community of interests that did no! 
exist when one language group lived in towns and the othe: 
on the farms. Will the new pressure towards homogeneity 
lead, in time, to political divisions on economic instead of 
racial lines, as at present ? 
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Let Catesbys 
take this headache 
off your hands 


When an old-established business takes 

on a new lease of life — or when a fast growing 
business is ready to blossom out into bigger 
and better offices: that’s the time when 
Catesbys Contracts can be very useful. 
Catesbys can take off your hands all the pains 
and problems of furnishing, decorating and 
enerally modernising old premises or fitting 


—_ 


it new ones. We have our own team of 
<pecialists and craftsmen to do the whole job, 
rom preliminary plans to final cleaning up. 


‘hey’ ll provide all that’s needed, do all 
that’s necessary, in intelligent co-operation 
with you or your architect. They really have 
reduced the whole formidable business 

to a very fine art. 

Why not ring Museum 7777 and set the ball 
rolling! 


Catesbys 


CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON WI - MUSEUM 7777 





LET CATESBYS PUT A NEW FACE ON THE PLACE 


The expert’s way 
to get business 


Be there first by flying 
SABENA 


SABENA with more than 32 years flying 


experience, serves over 90 destinations in 35 countries 


Book 
through 
‘your 
SABENA 
Appointed 
TRAVEL 
AGENT 


or 


SABENA BELGIAN WORLD AIRLINES 


Offices in: 
LONDON — MANCHESTER — BIRMINGHAM SABENA 
GLASGOW — SALZBURG — BRUSSELS 
COLOGNE — ZURICH — PARIS — iy Y 
MILAN  — etc. eA 

th 





A. 


Sa 


Ma grand tante 
a fait une belle (> 
lampe de table Bg; 
d’une bouteille d 
Dubonnet. Son mari 
voudrait bien savoir 
f _ deste 


of a large bottle is 20/-. Ask for Dubonnet today—-all bars 
and wine merchants stock it. 


DUBONNET does not affect the liver 
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WHAT YOU 


CAN MAKE WITH 


LUSTREX* 


MANY DIFFERENT PRODUCTS, cheaply and well. You can 
make tool handles, and packages for tools. You can make filing trays, anc 
fittings for refrigerators and radios. In fact you can make almost anything — 
from instrument panels and picnic sets to camera spools and small cable 
drums — in Lustrex polystyrene plastic. Lustrex is light yet strong; it resists 
acids and alkalis; it does not shrink or become brittle. It is made in two 
grades — Lustrex for general purposes and Lustrex Toughened 1 for 
particularly tough purposes. Colour choice is almost unlimited. 


These physical properties give you some idea of the capabilities of Lustrex. 





Information for the Technical Man. 
Lustrex Toughened 1 : Properties at 23°C. & 50% Relative Humidity. 





Property Test Method Units 
Tensile Strength ei Ne has we ... AS?M D.638-S2T 3700-4500 ... Ib/in? 
Elongation at break a ion “a .«. ASTM D.638-52T 15-25 wee % 
Modulus of Elasticity in Tension ASTM D.638-52T 3.5-4.5x 105 ... ib/in® 
Flexural Strength .., ASTM D.790-49T 7000-8500 at yield Ib/in? 
Deflection a ASTM D.790-49T No failure inch 
Izod Impact Strength : 

4” x }” bar ASTM D.256-47T 1.5-2.0 ft.lb/in. 
i” x” bar ASTM D.256-47T 0.7-1.0 ~~ ‘4 of notch 
Softening Point B.S. 1493 86-90 one °C, 
Water Absorption ASTM D.570-42 0.03-0.05 aes % 
Specific Gravity 1.05-1.06 





*Please Note. Lustrex is supplied only in production quantities for injection moulding: it is 
not yet available in sheet form. Write for literature to keep ready for your next design job. 
Deliveries can be made at short notice to all parts of the world. 


Lustrex is one of Monsanto’s wide range of chemicals and plastics for industry. 
If you have an industrial problem which chemicals might help you to solve— 
get in touch with Monsanto today ! Lustrex is a Registered Trade Mark 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 


MONSANTG PLASTICS LIMITED 
50 Victoria Station House, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1 
and at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2 
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The Budget Analysed 


- HOUGH Britain’s economy is now even more put at £128 million, at 1954-55 rates. Despite the 
fully employed than it was twelve months ago, dwindling of sales of stocks of food and raw materials 
Mr Butler’s budget this year is as optimistic as last (which last year provided £62 million and £37} million 
year’s was restrained. He estimated the prospective respectively), the prospective loss of miscellaneous 
increase in home demand at less and the possible __ receipts is put at only £20} million. The net expected 


increase in production at more than many private gain in ordinary revenue was £106 million. 
guesses had suggested, and thus contrived to justify the The prospective increase in supply expenditure was, 
granting of tax reliefs costing £134 million this year, of course, already known ; it amounts to £223 million, 


or slightly less than half the amount of his prospective after deducting £13 million less for defence aid (esti- 
above-line surplus on the old basis of taxation. Dispas- mated at £43 million). The details of expenditure in 
sionate readers of the budget speech are likely to con- 1954-55 now disclosed make it possible to apportion 
clude, however, that this optimism stemmed from his _ this increase between defence and civil outlays. Gross 
own sincerely held economic philosophy rather than defence expenditure, at £1,497 million, last year fell 
from any bid for electoral popularity. The budgetary short of estimate by £143 million (or by £119 million 
problem, he remarked, should be analysed “‘ in as objec- = net), while civil expenditure, at {2,204 million, fell 
tive a manner as Our various temperaments permit.” short by £96 million—as a result of “ savings spread 

Thanks to last year’s boom and this year’s further over a large number of items, but shared mainly by 
rise in wages, the Chancellor could count upon a sub- the Ministries of Food, Materials and Supply.” 
stantial gain from the buoyancy of revenue. He Because of last year’s lag, gross defence outlays now 


estimated that income-tax, which bettered estimate by show a prospective increase of {40 million ({'58 million 
£93 million last year, would this year have provided after defence aid) despite the revisions of the defence 
an additional £116 million at the old tax rates, despite © programme, while civil outlays are expected to rise by 
the increased cost of the initial and investment allow- £165 million, without reckoning the £14 million 
ances. From purchase tax, which last year exceeded addition that will be required to meet the agricultural 
estimate by £47 million, he expected an additional price review. Provision for this and for “ other changes 

28 million; from tobacco, which had gained £17 __ likely to be necessary in the existing provision for food 
million, an additional £10 million; from beer and and agriculture” will be made by supplementary 
spirits, which had gained {£9 million, only a further estimates. A large part of this rise in civil expenditure 
at ullion ; from import duties, £8 million ; and from reflects the “natural” growth of the social services, 


‘ustoms and Excise as a whole £58 million, or slightly the cost of which is expected to rise from £ 1,278 

less than half their actual rise in 1954-55. Only an million to £1,315 million, and the increase in the 
additional £7 million is expected from profits tax, while Exchequer contribution to the National Insurance 
the ending of EPL in the budget of 1953 will this year Fund. Production grants and subsidies for agriculture 
exert its first perceptible effect on the revenue, involv- _ and food are estimated at £323 million, of which £246 
ing an estimated loss of £514 million. Little change is million represents “support” for agriculture, £41 
‘nvisaged, On balance, in the yield from other taxes, million is for bread subsidy and £36 million for “ wel- 
So that the net gain from tax revenue as a whole was _ fare ” subsidies. 
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For Consolidated Fund services an additional £34 
million is provided, almost wholly because of the effect 
of “ recent developments in the money market” upon 
the interest cost of the debt. Total above-line expendi- 
ture is therefore estimated at £257 million more than 
was spent in 1954-55 (but at only £39 million more 
than the original estimate for that year). Of this, £106 
million is offset by the prospective gain from revenue, 
so that the Chancellor envisaged an above-line surplus, 
at the old tax rates, of £282 million, compared with the 
£433 million actually realised in 1954-55. Gross 
expenditure “ below-line ” is expected to rise by £84 
million, principally because of increases of £49 million 
in compensation payments under the Town and Coun- 
try Planning Acts, of £27 million in advances for 
capital expenditure by the Post Office, and of {£20 
million for coal, partially offset by an assumed reduc- 
tion of £33 million in new lendings to local 
authorities. 


1954-55 OUTTURN AND 1955-56 ESTIMATES 


{ million 





ABOVE THE LIN] 
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Deficit and Surplus 


Mr Butler rightly took the external balance of pay- 
ments as the starting point for his analysis of “| 
much, if any ” of the prospective surplus could be relin- 
guished in tax relief. He reiterated here the two 
familiar needs: that Britain must not only pay its ov 
way abroad -but must earn a surplus—he mentione 
no target amount — sufficient to enable it to 
“resume its traditional position as the main sup- 
plier of capital for the development of the Common- 
wealth.” This could be done only in a world of expand 
ing trade, and only if British industry had “ every 
chance” to share in this expansion. Earlier in his 
speech the Chancellor had drawn attention to the deficit 
into which Britain and the sterling area had fallen in 
the second half of last year, and to the rising cost s 
British imports this year. But he did not point to 
widening of the deficit that this im- 
plies, nor did he say that he expects 
the money measures of last Feb: 
to prevent the widening. Confronted 
with the need to “moderate 1! 


t 
. 


Revenue 1954-55 (1955 Expenditure | 1A 55 (1955- 2 F 
Est. | Out-| 56 | Est. | Out-| 56 growth of imports and to encourage 
“exports,” he had _ unhesitating!; 

Customs and Excise’ 1.2...) 11182 1872 11998 | Sinking Fonds ..222022022 | °38| 38, 36 elected the expedients of restric 
Motor Duties ............. | TT) 79) 80 | Northern Ireland. ...+++++. | 51} 50; 53 controls and had chosen the flexible 
Torat Tax Revenue .... (4,243)4,492/4,486 “"|_________ method of restraint by “fiscal and 
| 1 |] Pa sencnncetPATe? | cor! 665/699 ‘Monetaty policy which, without 
vit eas tpi secede EE eal i eS ete Sealant. sy ctamping or distorting the natural 
Broadeast Licences ....... | 21 22) 25) J aces | 8 61 48 —- Vigour of the economy, maintains the 
setae. ee ee ae: ars |. bate _. |1555 1.436 1.494 disciplines which are essential to an 
Total Revenue ............ 4,533 4,738 4,710 Tax collection ..... hoped pat at wig expanding community.” Pointing xO 

| —_—_——-——— the improvement in sterling, 

Porat, SUPPLY. css ee | 3,856:3,640 3,863 


Total Expenditure 


Wesen 4, 523 4,305 4, 562 


IONE 5. occcesenasucs 


optic thought that these measures had 
“brought the situation under con- 


soon 10, 433. 148 ~=— trol ”»—though he admitted that they 


4,533 4,738 4,719 | Would take some time to make them- 


selves “ fully ” felt on the balance of 


BELOW THE LINE 


payments, and that “we cannot be 





Receipts | | Payments | | 
| | | | i 
nae outside Budget .... 105; 104; 120 | Interest outside Budget .... 105; 104) 120 
Export Guarantees ....... 4 2 2 | Export Guarantees ....... 4 3 6 
Housit ig receipts knoe ie ektian 24 24 7 | Post-war Credits ......... 36 24 19 
Local Aut! Lorities— i | Rosk< he OMENS oo" e 3 6 3 
Re pay OEE Ss 5a se x ee 25 25 ot | War Damast eee 28; 30 24 
P.O. capital repaym mts. ... han, 4 Ras 1 | Scottish Special! Housing se 8 6 8 
Raw ( otton Commission— Armed Forces— Housing Sad 10 1} 7 
Net repayments ........ | 2 25 12 | Loans to Local Authorities. . 300, 353; 320 
Coal Nationalisation ...... 5 8 9 | Loans to N.I, Exchequer ... 1 Ei thal 
Film Corporation ......... 1 1; ... | Loans for New Towns Devpt.| 36, 30) 36 
Overseas Resources ...... 1} 1 P.O. ipital expenditure.... we | 45 72 
Town and Country Planning j Loans to Film Corporation: . 1} Bo 
Ail See ee hah | t .cthh Ride te TAG oe a aa 
Anglo-Turkish Armame nts | | Koans. for Development of | 
SOGIt® ei UN ewes. 1} 1) 1 PE VONGIONS (655 kh eRe kee : 1 
Other repayments ........ 1) oes 1 | Town and Country Planning | 
| Acts— ' 
| | | Compensation payments . | | 8; 57 
Coal Nationalisation— | 
—_——|—_—___——- Working capital ........ 9) 
Total Receipts ............ 191; 191) 192 | Overseas Resources— ; I 
Colonial Development .. 7 5 7 
Net sum borrowed or met | aehoticd suede ida 
from Surplus.................. | 407, 501 584 Total payments ......... 598 692: 776 
| 598, 692 776 598 692 716 


Total Receipts ............ 4,724 4,929 4,902 


Total payments ......... ie 121 4 998. G 338 


————————— 


satisfied yet.” 

Against this rather uncertain back- 
ground he was prepared to imply, 
later in his speech, that all would be 
well. Although some export markets, 
such as Australia, would be difficult, 
world markets as a whole would offer 
“ substantial opportunities to increase 
our exports ”—if they are competi- 
tive, and if productive capacity, after 
allowing for home demand, leaves 
room for the opportunities to be 
seized. The Chancellor then argued 
that there would be such room, 
though the policy of “ incentive and 
expansion ” must be combined with 

“ continued restraint in the demands 
which we make on that expansion for 
our own personal satisfaction.” 
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Mr Butler then estimated that Government demands 
for goods and services would be “about the same” as 
in 1954-55 ; that fixed investment as a whole would 
rise at least as fast as last year, when it rose by £125 
million at 1953 prices (though housing would rise less 
fast and productive investment faster) ; that the present 
rate of stockbuilding should be “at least enough to 
meet the needs of expanding production ” thanks partly 
to the pressure of the higher Bank rate ; and that per- 
sonal consumption, which rose by £390 million last 
year, should rise less rapidly this year—despite the 
substantial increases in wages. The slackening assumed 
in the rise in consumption is evidently substantial, 
for the Chancellor concluded by estimating that the 
increase in home demand as a whole should be 
“appreciably less ” than it has been in these past two 
years. Last year it rose by £525 million. On the other 
hand, despite the near approach to the limits of full 
employment, Mr Butler believed the scope for 
increased production to be “at least as great as it has 
been in the past, if not greater.” The increase in gross 
domestic product in 1954 was estimated im the 


THE REVENUE PROSPECT 
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Income tax......eee. 1,877,400 
Sax ..avkevee 36,000 
Death Duties civinws 185,000 
Stamps octet seme 74,000 
Profits Tax and Excess 

Profits Tases¢ 7j3es 180,000 
Excess } rofits Levy... 25,000 
Other Inland Revenue 

Duties .kacecéeeen 1,000 

2,541,245 2,610,000 2,478,400 
_ Customs & Excise ss 
Customs 2. secs 1,100,049 1,131,700 1,131,700 
Ruin ...00cusneuae 771,637 798,300 796,050 
1,871,686 | 1,930,000 | 1,927,750 

Motor VEHICLE DvuTIEs;) 78,980. | 80,000 80,000 
Tora, RECEIPTS FROM | 
‘Taxes .. os. i0efene 4,491,911 | 4,620,000 | 4,486,150 
Post Office (net receipt) ; + a 
Bri a Receiving 

RacCeNnces . sp eee 22,300 25,000 25,000 
Receipts from Sundry 
3 Loans ...20, eae 23,024 24,000 24,000 
Miscellaneous ....... 195,558 175,000 175,000 

Total Ord. Revenue 4,737,893 4,844,000 4,710,150 
Selt-Baiancing Rev.: | Bsns! 
Post Office «os secs 243,600 257,350 257,350 
ncomne Tax, deducted 

from Excess Profits 

Tax, Post-war re 

fends 2. 5,186 2,500 2,500 

Total Self-Balancing ain 

Revenue ............ | 259,850 
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Economic Survey at £625 million. It seems that the 
Chancellor is counting upon a larger increase in out- 
put per worker than occurred last year, when the 
imcrement was 24 per cent. 

On this basis he satisfied himself that, “ taking into 
account the resources of a flexible monetary policy,” 
domestic demand would indeed leave a margin of 
potential output available to meet an increase in exports. 
From this he deduced that there was likewise scope 
for tax relief “ directed towards increasing production 
and, therefore, this margin.” This condition ruled out 
any general easing of indirect taxes, which would 
encourage spending ; but to accept the contribution 
that no concessions at all should be made “ would be 
a timid policy which might prevent us from achieving 
the full increase in production of which we are 
capable.” Above all, there was need “to lighten the 
sheer burden on the economy.” This Mr Butler has 
done to the extent of reliefs that will cost nearly £134 
million this year and £1554 million in a full year, in 
the hope, apparently, that those who benefit will “ save 
rather than spend as large a proportion as possible of 
what they gain.” To the extent that they do so, the 
new strain upon the Chancellor’s assumed “ margin ” 
for exports will be correspondingly lessened. But the 
effect on his budget accounts will be to cut the pros- 
pective above-line surplus to £148 million—or to 
roughly one-third of the amount actually realised last 
year—before taking account of the coming supple- 
mentary estimates for expenditure. 


“A Simple Orthodox Reduction” 


HE Chancellor prefaced his changes in direct taxa- 

tion by stressing the limited amount that he could 
give away, by recognising the need, before all else, 
for fresh incentive to the forces of growth and expan- 
sion, and by admitting that his proposals this year must 
be “of classical purity and simplicity.” On those 
canons, he chose a straight reduction of 6d. in the 
standard rate, from gs. to 8s. 6d. in the £. This 
reduction would relieve industry of {£40 million ; 
individuals would benefit (to the extent of £76 million 
in a full year) at all levels of taxation and would pay less 
“ on any extra income earned by greater personal effort ” 
(though the same is true of increased investment ~ 
income) ; and those paying the heavier burden of tax 
would have the greater opportunity to save since they 
would enjoy the greater relief. 

This reduction of 6d. in the standard rate is accom- 
panied by a reduction of 3d. in the reduced rates (which 
in 1953 were reduced by the full 6d. then taken off 
the standard rate). This, the Chancellor claimed, is a 
return to “ the tradition that reductions in the general 
rates of income tax should be broadly proportionate 
to the rates already borne.” Mr Butler has ingeniously 
combined this remission of 3d. in the reduced rates with 
changes in the personal allowances in order to raise the 
levels at which tax becomes payable bur he has claimed 
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back part of the benefit by narrowing the band of income 
taxed at the lowest rate from {100 to £60. He has, in 
fact, secured the essence of a higher exemption limit 
without extending the benefits through the range of 
incomes.. The essence of the change will be to take 
out of the PAYE files some 2,400,000 taxpayers, though 
the complications of coding mean that they—and other 
taxpayers—will have to wait until the first pay day after 
July 5th for the benefit. 

The two ingredients of this change can be sum- 
marised in the following tables: — 


Personal Allowances 
£ £ 
SRNR tcc akan 120 raised to 140 
Berra 5's. sce oe ek 210 raised to 240 
CAN ie bas oa ka 85 raised to 100 
Reduced Rate Changes 
Old Rates New Rates 
3.4, { s. d, 
First £100 at 2/6 1210 0 First 60 at2/3, 615 0 
Next £150 at 5/-, 37 10 0 Next £150 at 4/9, 35 12 6 
Next £150 at 7/-, 52 10 0O Next £150 at 6/9, 50 12 6 


First £400... .tax £102 10s. 











First £360... .tax £95 
Since Mr Butler has not pursued his incentive budgeting 
by improving the earned income allowance, the benefits 
of his “ sixpence off” and the net effects of the changes 
in the allowances impartially enure to those with earned 
or unearned incomes and because unearned incomes pay 
more, they will also save more tax. The earned income 
allowance remains at two-ninths of earned income sub- 
ject to maximum relief of £450—that is, with no 
additional allowance for earned incomes exceeding 
£2,025. Hence the raising of the allowances raises the 
exemption limits for earned incomes, as follows :— 


Exemption Limits for Earned Incomes 
Formerly Raised to 
£ £ 
SAMMI . .a:pe enw aaa 2 4 4p Rem a v5 tak 180 
MGTIO. ska ss soe ee 1 re ae 309 
Married, one child ....... OTe. wees 437 
Married, two children .... 489....... 566 


Earnings above the new and higher exemption limits 
will, however, be subject to a more steeply graded 
reduced rate system; the first £360 of assessable 
income under the old arrangement would have borne 
tax of £88 10s., but under the new system the tax 
will be £93. One important consequence of the new 
scales will be that the additions to personal allowances 
will be tempered for those with earnings more than 
£360 above the exemption limits by the liability to pay 
at full rate on the next £40 of income. This explains 
why the single man at {600 will still be paying £81 153s., 
compared with {83 16s. 8d., and why the married 
couple at {700 will save only £5 6s. 1d. But taxpayers 
with families and with incomes running well into 
liability at the standard rate, will find obvious advantages 
in Mr Butler’s proposals. 

These proposals are rounded off by raising the limit 
for the small income relief of two-ninths of total income 
from £250 to £300. Parents of families “ on whom the 
present load of taxation falls with especially discourag- 
ing severity, especially when they have several children 
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to educate,” will note that although Mr Butler has raised 
the child allowance from £85 to {100, he leaves 
unaltered the limit of £85 for the child’s own income, 
thus wholly depriving the parent of the increased relief 
if the child’s income is above £85. It is something that 
the apprenticeship income allowance should be raised 
from £§2 to £85 ; any parent with a child earning {100 
a year under articles will have to beseech the emp! overs 
to impose a £15 cut so that he can get the benefit 0! the 
child allowance. 


Boon for Lancashire? 


The Chancellor has made only one change in pur- 
chase tax—to halve the rate of tax on certain picc 
goods and household textiles from §0 to 25 per cent. 


The reductions are estimated to cost {2} mullion 
this year and £3 million in a full year and apply to 
sheets, towels, curtains, tablecloths and other house- 


hold textiles and furnishings as well as to cloths so! 

by the yard so long as these do not contain 15 per cent 
or more of wool by weight. The benefits of the con- 
cession therefore extend to silk, nylon, plastic shect, 
linen and other high-cost yarns as well as to the bread- 
and-butter cottons and rayons whose plight has recently 
been so well ventilated, and Mr Butler made particular 
reference in his speech to the assistance that the cuts 
would give both to high-quality fabrics in general and 
to the Ulster linen industry. The items so relieve 

bore about £6 million before the reduction, out of an 
annual total of £40 million on all textiles and clothing 
and a total yield of about £300 million for all purchase 
tax. 


2 


A high proportion of the cloth woven in Lancashire 
already bears no purchase tax and sales of such cloths 
will not be affected either at home or abroad by any- 
thing that the Chancellor decides to do about purchase 
tax. Since the introduction of the much-welcomed 
and later much-abused “D” scheme in 1952, textiles 
selling below a certain price have attracted no ‘ax, 
while those that cost more have attracted tax only on 
the amount by which they exceeded this “D” level. 
A wholesale price of 4s. a square yard is laid down 
as the tax-free limit for all non-wool goods (those ‘hat 
contain less than 15 per cent of wool) with two excep- 
tions ; these are linen, which is given a higher |:mit 
of 6s. per square yard; and furnishing fabrics that 
weigh more than 6 oz. a yard, which also have 4 
limit of 63. All cloths with 15 per cent or more 
wool in them enjoy a limit of 14s. 6d. per square 
yard. A high proportion of the cheaper cotton, rayon 
and wool mixture cloths was either already below th-s¢ 
limits and so exempt from tax altogether, while others 
were so little above them that they attracted tax o! 4 
few pence a yard. Only the really expensive fabrics 
attract enough tax to create noticeable sales resistan-¢ 
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at home. There may have been justification here for 
the textile industry’s complaint thatthe effect of pur- 
chase tax on the home market was to restrict the pro- 
duction of quality goods for export—although Lanca- 


TH 


shire is prone to confuse the effects of purchase tax 
with those of competition. 

Mr Butler sprung an unexpected surprise on retailers 
by reducing the tax on these textiles to the same rate, 
25 per cent, as that charged on made-up clothing. Since 


Steel in 


[* the first three months of 1955 more than § million 
ingot tons of steel were produced in Britain, far 
more than ever before—and still there was not enough. 
This record output, plus imports equivalent to perhaps 
00,000 ingot tons of steel, does not appear to have 
noderated the burden of demand on the industry: the 
order load at the end of the quarter seems likely to 


3 
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have been higher than at the beginning, and the volume 
of applications for import licences indicates a further 
increase both in the industry’s own buying of ingots 
and semi-finished steel and in consumers’ ordering of 
finished steel abroad. Orders for export, too, are more 
than the steel makers can accept. It is hardly surprising 


that the industry has recently been wondering whether 
higher bank rate and restrictions on hire purchase are 
likely to reduce demand for steel. 

Most of that demand comes from industries whose 
output has risen in recent months even more than that 
of steel, and which have certainly a larger labour force 
than they had last year and probably somewhat more 
capacity. Production in the metal-using industries in 
1954 as a whole was about 8 per cent higher than in 
1953. In the fourth quarter of the year it was up by 
nearly 10 per cent over the last quarter of 1953 and 
was, after rough allowance for seasonal factors, perhaps 
6 per cent higher than the average of 1954. This last 
form of comparison was used in the “ Economic Sur- 
vey” as some indication of the lead with which output 
began in 19§§ over the 1954 level, but a further 
“ appreciable increase ” was also expected, and this too 
largely from the metal-using industries. 


* 


Steel deliveries were not quite matching the increase 
of cutput in those customer industries in the closing 
months of 19§4, but they may be by now. In 1954 as 
a whole deliveries were about 4 per cent higher than 
in 1953, and in the last quarter of the year, as demand 
‘wellcd, about 6-7 per cent higher. Only production 
'gures are as yet available for the quarter just ended ; 
ut a rough estimate, as in the table, suggests that 
stesha output, supplemented by higher imports and 
“cpicted by higher exports, will have allowed home 
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purchase tax was introduced in 1940, the rate of tax 
on piece goods and household textiles has always been 
twice that on made-up goods, in order to make the tax 
on customers’ cloth or, the tax on clothing made up at 
home, roughly the same as that on similar clothes 
bought ready-made. If this differential is now to be 
eliminated for cotton textiles, there is chance of a 
revival in retail sales of piece goods, which have been 
relatively depressed for several years. 


Demand 


consumers a weekly average of about 360,000 tons of 
ingots, or 265,000 tons of finished steel, during the 
quarter. That would be about 8 per cent more steel 
than in the first quarter of 1954, which on the conven- 
tional “8 to 10” rule of thumb used in the industry 
would have supported about Io per cent more output 
in the industries using steel. 

No close correspondence between output in the 
metal-using industries and actual consumption of steel 
can be expected over short periods, however, not least 
because consumers normally carry about three million 
tons of steel products in stock. Moreover, deliveries 
depend upon orders, and orders reflect customers’ 
expectations about future output—or sometimes simply 
their anxiety not to go short even if others do. Some of 
that anxiety was evident last autumn, when orders for 
a few products shot up to three or four times the level 
of a few months before. Nevertheless, consumers as 
a whole were in fact using more steel than was delivered 


STEEL SUPPLIES AND CONSUMPTION 
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ingot tons ingot tons 
Fore- | First on 

1953 1954 cast qtr. | . 
| 1955 | 1954 | 1955 
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Prodwetiae ino geldewcinecs . 
Re-usable material ........ 7-0 
To (—) or from (+) pro- 

ducers’ stocks .......... +3-0 
TOES ok 5 aks phe ss 00 <ene 23-0 
Total supplies .................. = 423-3 
RRMEIG i a8 i oe 8 ks ck cre s0s | 60-0 
Home Deliveries ............... | 363-3 
To (—) or from (+) Mer- 

chants’ and Consumers’ 

SI. Se iand mu beaks « N.A,. 
Apparent Home Consumption N.A. 





to them ; they reduced their stocks slightly (by some 
100,000 tons) in the second half of the year. 

No doubt there is still some ordering to fortify 
stocks. But no steelmaker can complain about any 
consumer who is prepared to order abroad and pay the 
world price—often markedly higher than the British— 
to insure his future output, and the extra cost of doing 
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so 1s likely to moderate hoarding of steel. The industry 
has revised its estimates of demand this year ; though 
there may be the capacity to produce 19} million ingot 
tons of steel rather than the 19} million tons that the 
Iron and Steel Board is cautiously forecasting, the main 
flexibility in supplies still open to the industry lies in 
the wide margin of imports that is planned. 

The Board is forecasting that imports may in fact 
reach 1,400,000 ingot tons—600,000 tons in ingots and 
semis, and 800,000 tons in finished steel imported by 
consumers. Assuming that exports are kept down to 
3 million ingot tons (though more could be sold), the 
increase of about a million tons that it expects in 
output during this year would offer the British 
economy well over 18 million tons of steel—almost 
IO per cent more than was used last year. Home 
deliveries, that is to say, could rise by 1,800,000 ingot 
tons, half from extra imports and half from extra 
output. 

It would require considerable optimism to question 
whether that will be enough; the steel industry, 
characteristically, is more concerned to question whether 
in fact it will all be required. Nevertheless, the orders 
with which steel makers have been unable to keep 
pace this winter have piled into a formidable current 
backlog comprising many more weeks’ output than they 
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normally have on their books at this time of year. This 
continued excess of demand is fairly general for most 
steel bought for processing, in particular flats and light 
rolled products ; demand for the structural steels, rails, 
and for steel used in mining is steadier, but also hizh 
A “substantial” increase in fixed investment, and 
more of it industrial investment than last year ; no 
further increase in defence demands on engineering ; 
strong demand abroad for most types of capital goods, 
cars and metal consumer goods, and capacity in 
engineering to supply more exports as well as more 
investment—these prospects for 1955, set down in th 
“‘ Economic Survey,” include the main determinants of 
steel demand. But any marginal clipping of the fringe 
of investment by monetary policy could be reflected in 
steel ; andeso might a slackening in trade in metal con- 
sumer goods at home through hire purchase restric- 
tions. The question would then remain whether exports 
of metal goods would take up the slack, and whether 
output of metal goods can possibly rise enough 
to need 10 per cent more steel. The steel 
industry, therefore, is not quite convinced that by the 
second half of the year consumers will necessarily be 
wanting all the steel it can now promise them—on 
paper. But that makes it no easier to satisfy their 
demands today—in steel. 





Business Notes 


The Budget in the City 


T is broadly true that the City liked the Budget. It is also 
broadly true that markets did not respond to it. There 
is nothing necessarily contradictory in the contrast. The 
whole of the new Stock Exchange account that started on 
Wednesday, and the whole of the account that is to follow 
it, will be dominated by electioneering. The bald indices 
slightly obscure what happened immediately after the 
Budget ; the Financial Times industrial index made another 
small advance ; at 189.3 on Wednesday it showed a rise of 
0.6 on the day and of 0.9 on the week. The index of 
Government securities, on the other hand, showed an 
insignificant fall from 99.82 to 99.79 on Wednesday and a 
slightly larger fall from 100.02 on the week. But the first 
reaction of jobbers on Wednesday morning was to raise 
prices in all sections of the market, and both gilt-edged and 
industrial prices later slipped back again almost to where 
they started, because investors failed to produce the volume 
of buying orders that had been expected. Prices fell more 
sharply on Thursday. 
As a short-range market tipster, Mr Hugh Gaitskell (“I 
have no doubt that the Stock Exchange boom will continue 
now”) is proving a disappointment. “ What boom ? ” the 


investor might well ask as he noticed that an indecisive 
Wednesday was followed by a fall in gilt-edged and leading 
industrials on Thursday. But to be fair to Mr Gaitskell it 
must be accepted that it will be June, and the election will 
be over before the forces that Mr Butler set to work on 
Tuesday can have any free play on prices. What will happen 
then ? There are two views. Mr Gaitskell’s view has some 
adherents. The Budget was a little more favourable t 
wealthy taxpayer than the market had generally forescen. 
The reduction in the standard rate of tax without an increase 
in the earned income allowance and without a regrading 0 
surtax had not generally been expected, and it puts a | ttle 
more money into the hands of people who are likely to use 
it in the market than, for example, the expenditure of the 
same revenue on widening allowances at the lowest range 
of income, as a vote-catching Budget might have done 
But the most general feeling in the market, even among 
those who liked the Budget, is not one of wild optumsm 
about prices. Assuming the return of a Conservative govera- 
ment, shrewd observers are still inclined to allow considet- 
able weight to the Chancellor’s intention to make the higher 
Bank rate work, and no one supposes that if ‘hat 
happens all implications are yet fully reflected in present 
prices. It will be surprising if that view does not prevail 
to the extent of keeping business small and prices narcow 
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over most of the time as the election approaches, even 
though some excited short-term movements on the few days 
following the poll must naturally be expected. 


The Response of Sterling 


HE recovery of sterling in the exchange market stopped 
Tj few days before the Budget, the rate in the 
official market slipping back from $2.79!% to $2.79#4. The 
rate for transferable sterling moved correspondingly from 
$2.77} to $2.7618. This modest reaction was attributed, in 
part, to the unfavourable impression created by the March 
overseas trade figures which showed a gap of £92.4 million 
in visible trade, about twice the figure for March, 1954. It 
js also significant that the drop in the sterling rate followed 
immediately on the news of the increase in the Federal 
Reserve rediscount rate in New York. This movement, by 
giving fresh impetus to the rise in short-term money rates 
in the United States, brings with it the suggestion of some 
diminution in the modest flow of money from overseas 
to the London market. For the time being, however, 
the relative attraction of London persists. With the 
3 months’ bill rate in London at 33 per cent and in New 
York at 1.6 per cent, the differential is still greater than the 
cost of selling sterling forward. The American bank buying 
sterling for short-term investment here must now pay 
1} cents for covering its exchange risk through a forward 
sale of three months’ sterling. This represents § cents for a 
year or 1.8 per cent on the spot rate. After allowing for this 
cost the American bank would still earn 2 per cent net 
on its short-term sterling investment as against 1.6 per 
cent in New York. Certain discount market houses continue 
to do appreciable business on overseas, and especially on 
Canadian, account. 

The Budget, with confidence prominently in the shop 
window, led to an immediate recovery in rates. The official 
rate immediately moved up to $2.79% and the transferable 
rate to $2.77\6. These improvements were not being fully 
maintained towards the end of the week and on Thursday 
the official rate fell to $2.7914 and transferable sterling to 
$2.77. These may be the reflection of second thoughts on the 
Budget and lutubrations in certain banking quarters on the 
possibility of a major sterling crisis in the autumn—what- 
¢ver may be the outcome of the General Election. The 
uncertainties concerning that election and the dialectical 
Cxaggerations and extravagances that may be expected 


during the electoral campaign may lie heavily on the pound 
unul May 26th, 


Soaring Trade Deficit 


ji weapon of Bank rate, needs time to do its work, and 
ume is money when Britain is over-importing at the 
Present rate. That is the ruab—as the latest import figures 
make plain. Imports in March rose by no less than £56 
million to £365.4 million cif, an even sharper rise than 
might have been expected for a lengthy month. This total 
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has only once been exceeded in the past four years, and it 
raises the average cost of imports in the first quarter to 
£335-5 million a month—nearly £62 million (23 per cent) 
more than in the same quarter of 1954. The high rate of 
imports has completely swamped a gratifying recovery in 
exports. 

In March exports rose by £27.§ million to £260.3 million 
fob, and the average for the first quarter, at £247.3 million 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
(£ million—monthly averages) 


| 
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Re- 


| Imports | Exports | Trade 
| cif. | fob. | SPOS | Geficit 
o.b. | 
SSS SSS hss SS 
1953, Ist quarter..... | 272-4 | 208-5 | 10-0 53-9 
fT 6. ie | 291-7 | 210-0 | 8-0 73-7 
ic MS das dob ee | 274-9 | 211-6 | 8-5 54-9 
a. SE i ceees | 275-5 | 230-6 | 8-7 36-1 
1954, Ist quarter..... 273-8 | 224-5 | 9-3 40-0 
Me Se, 284-1 | 223-9 8-6 51-6 
ok MER ako” ey 279-2 | 221-1 7-9 50-2 
oi WR ias + see, 289-3 | 222-0 7-8 59-4 
1955, lst quarter*.... | 335-5 | 247-3 10-6 77-6 
i 3 | 12-7 92-4 


March®. 6... cc | 365-4 260- 


EXPORTS TO NORTH AMERICA 











Canada Total 


1954, Ist quarter..... 22-4 
a ee ge aes 24-7 
Sy RS a) ON oa ee 21-9 
sag ME 2 ast hs adage 24-8 
1955, 1st quarter*.... 23-7 
5 RF divide 26-5 


* Provisional. 


a month, was {22.8 million (10 per cent) more than in the 
same period of last year. The comparison exaggerates the 
real recovery, for the first quarter’s figures were swollen by 
shipments delayed by the dock strike last October. Com- 
paring the monthly average of the last six months with that 
of the same period of 1953-4, exports were only 3 per cent 
up. With re-exports at £12.7 million in March, the gross 
visible trade deficit jumped to the uncomfortably high figure 
of {92.4 million. The average deficit in the first quarter 
of £77.6 million a month was also high, for it compares - 
with a deficit ef £59.4 million a month in the fourth 
quarter and of £40 million in the first quarter of last year. 

It is small comfort that shipments to the United States— 
which were not significantly affected by the dock strike 
—recovered further in the first quarter to reach £13.9 
million a month, equal to the mid-195§3 peak. The recovery 
in shipments to Canada has been slower, and may have been 
masked in the first quarter by the closing of the St Lawrence. 


Planning More Coal Imports 


HEN the “coal winter” ends on April 30th, Britain 
W is unlikely to have more than about 12 million tons 
of coal in stock. During the winter these stocks will pro- 
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bably have fallen by nearly 7 million tons, in spite of the 
import of some 4 million tons of foreign coal. Winter coal 
consumption seems likely to be about a million tons higher 
than in 1953-54. Production during the winter, however, 
will probably have been about 2} million tons lower. 

In these circumstances, coal budgeting for the coal year 
1955-56 comes down to deciding how much coal should be 
imported or how much exports can be cut. Production must 
not be hampered for lack of fuel ; this means that provision 
should be made for an increase of 3 million to 5 million tons 
in inland consumption (though weather can modify this 
margin quite considerably). The current programme of 
exports and bunkers still seems to be about 14 million tons, 
some 1} million to 2 million tons below the level of recent 


COAL SUPPLIES, CONSUMPTION, AND CHANGES IN 
STOCKS, BY COAL YEARS, 1951-52 TO 1954-55 
(Million tons) 

















* bias ie Est. for 
| 1951-52 | 1952-53 | 1953-54 | j9n4 ‘ec 
Supplies :-— 
Production........ | 223-3 | 225-1 | 223-4 | 222-2 
og: a 0-6 nbs 0-8 | 6-2 
Total available ... | 2235-9 | 225-1 224-2 228 -4 
Consumption :— 
Homes oaks cancee 204-8 | 205-2 {| 209-7 215-7 
Ratalc..<. epee 220-3 | 224-1 | 226-4 | 230-7 
Changes in Total 
Stocks :-— | } 
SumMer . 0s sviaece 9 +9-0 | +4-2 | +4-6 
Wintee cs cscs | —3°3 | —8-0 —6°4 » —6°8 
Coal Vear oo 544. 2 +3-6 | +1°0 —2:2 | ~—2-2 
Stock Level at end | | 
Winter .ss..s0. | 15-2 | 16-2 14-0 | 11-8 


j 
i 


SD 


years. If that amount is exported, the total demand would 
be for about 233-235 million tons during the coal year 19§5§- 
1956. So far this year production is down, and it needs 
some optimism to hope that it might increase even as much 
as 2 per cent in the coming twelve months. And even if it 
did, there would be a need for perhaps 6 million tons of 
imports during 1955-56 ; while assuming the “ worst,” i.e. 
no increase at all in output and a rise in home demand to 
the top of the bracket, Britain might need to import (or 
make available in part by further cutting exports) as much 
as 13 million tons of coal. The mining industry is no longer 
dignified with the danger of becoming a brake on the boom ; 
it is assumed to be inadequate, and imports to be auto- 
matically required. But it has become one of the more 
expensive imports required to support rising industrial out- 
put, and the question whether coal exports should be main- 
tained at their present level is being reviewed. 


Copper Confused—Tea Distressed 


HIS week the British Government created further con- 
fusion in the copper market by releasing more copper 
from its trading stock. No formal announcement was 
made ; the news first leaked out in New York, and was 
later confirmed in London by the Board of Trade. The 





. part of this year and early next year. 
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quantity is 20,000 tons ; it is blister copper which orig jateq 
from mines in the Rhodesian Selection Trust grou, ang 
it has been sold back to that group for delivery in the atte; 
Last week copper 
dropped by about £30 a ton on the announcement » the 
release of 45,000 tons of electrolytic copper from the 
Government’s stock ; prices subsequently recovered only 
to fall again by about {10 a ton on the news of the second 
release. 

The committee of the London Metal Exchange has jus 
criticised the Government for the inept way in which ‘+ ha; 
handled disposals. In a statement issued on Thursday, 


the committee defends the market against the charve of 
instability by pointing out that its function is to reflect al! 
developments affecting trade in copper, and it expres<es the 


hope that in any future disposals the Board of Trade will 
consider market stability. No doubt the committee finds i 
difficult to understand why the second release could not 
have been made at the same time as the first. No one would 
expect the Government to tie its hands indefinitely, but it 
should have been possible to say how much copper is to be 
released this year. Such a statement is needed. 
Meanwhile, tea prices fell quite sharply when the London 
auctions were resumed this week. Medium and common 
qualities of Indian tea dropped by between 2d. and sd. a Ib, 
and clean common tea was quoted nominally at 4s. 6d. a Ib, 
compared with 4s. 114d. a Ib at the end of March. Despite 
the smaller weight of tea on offer, a good deal was withdrawe 


April 14 Apri! 21 


Copper, prompt, per ton............... | £307 4 
Tin, i the OL a ee ee ee | £717 10s. | £719 10s 
Lead, ae a Cbs ea Be | £104 10s. | /1 ‘ 
Zinc, a ain? wade Cae ele £89 15s | ) 
Rubber, spot, p08 1D. os vas vias cake an 264d. 

Wool futures, May, per Ib.............. 1224d. 

Cotton futures, May/June, per Ib. ...... 50 -84d. bid 
Jute (mill firsts), April/May, cif per ton. | £104/109 | /1 i? 
Sisal (1 E. African), April/May, cif per ton £83 "J 
Wheat (1 Manitoba), May, cif per ton... | £29 16s 

Barley (Canadian 2 feed), May, cif per ton £24 

Cocoa (Accra), April/June, per cwt...... $12s. Gd. | 307s od 
Coffee (Santos extra prime), cif per cwt... | 478s. +S 
Tea (plain broken pekoe), per Ib........ | 4s. 114}d.* 

Sugar (Cuban raw), cif per cwt.........- | JSls. 3d. 1s 


— 





* March 31. 


from the auctions, though some of it was sold privately |1'er 
at prices in line with earlier bids. Prices of Ceylon te: 159 
fell, except for the best qualities, and subsequently the 
market learned that the Ceylon government has rec ced 
the export duty by 30 cents to one rupee (18, 6d.) a lo 


Saved by the Bell 


- HE newspaper strike stopped just in time for some - 95 
agents and advertising firms. They have lost | ur 
weeks’ income, and those that were operating on very | 2! 
budgets had fallen into serious difficulties. But nob 4y 
appears to have been pushed out of business ; most !1d 
other lines that helped to keep them going. Newsag-\\'s 
sold an enormous number of magazines and periodi !'s, 
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AERO ENGINES 


LEAD THE 
WORLD 


The only propeller turbine engined 
airliners in service. in the. world 


are powered by Rolls-Royce. 
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‘You'll be reading this tree when you grow up...’ 


TWENTY YEARS from now, when that five-year- 
old southern pine seedling is fully grown, it will 
be cut down and made into newsprint. Then 
another seedling will take its place, for the forest 
must be repaid for the riches it yields. In the past 
year alone, Bowaters have planted no less than 
. five million seedlings to serve their new mills at 
Calhoun in Tennessee. 
And far to the north—in the great Bowater forests 


of spruce and fir in Canada, Norway and Sweden 
—as the trees fall so the cycle of growth begins 
again. In these latitudes the harvest will not be 
gathered again for seventy-five years. But ‘during 
these silent years constant guard will be kept 
against the pests and diseases that would harm 
the trees, the fire that would devour them. By 
husbanding, by protection, so is the bountiful 
forest repaid. 


Every day of the year the Bowater Organisation is at work convert- 
ing timber into woodpulp into paper. From its mills in Europe and 


North America comes newsprint for the newspapers and journals of Bowaters 


the world; other printing papers for magazines and reviews; paper 


for packages of almost infinite versatility. 
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Great Britain United States of America. Canada Australia 


=—pe THE {BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 
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though their customers quickly became much more dis- 
criminating than in the first few days of the stoppage when 
they frantically laid their hands upon almost anything 
readable, including back numbers. Altogether about £1- 
{1} million in their margin on newspaper sales appears to 
have been forgone by newsagents and distributors, less the 
income from extra sales of other publications. The street- 
seller and the paper shop subsisting upon local delivery 


services were the worst hit. 


That revenue is lost for ever. Advertising agents, on the 
other hand, hope to recoup a good part of the £350,000 or 
so they have lost in commission, and their anxiety may well 
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The strike has had a more varied effect upon trades that 
use the national papers to stimulate their sales. Sections of 
the mail-order business were badly hit, but some firms were 
lucky enough to have launched their campaigns well before 
the papers stopped printing. The remarkably fine weather 
has been a great help for retailers ; but Easter fashions and 
the particular lines that the stores had intended to promote 
this month have suffered, and many shoppers appear to 


have remained in the London suburbs rather than visit the 


West End of London. Cinemas have enjoyed good busi- 
ness, so have some of the new plays in the West End, 
strangely enough, as theatre attendance in general has been 


assist the newspapers’ own chances of recovering the adver- _— poor. Relief at the reappearance of London papers will 


tising revenue forgone. Seasonal promotion campaigns, 
however, have been scrapped, and some at least of the {£24- 
{3 million that would have been spent upon advertisement 
space in the national daily and Sunday papers has been 


diverted to other media. One of the big London stores m 
ventured to Radio Luxembourg for the first time ; more 
spring catalogues have been issued by direct mail; and 


commercial television may have a little more money coming 
its way in the autumn. Only about one-sixth of total 


advertising turnover arises from advertisements in the 
national press (which account for a quarter of all expendi- 


ture on press advertising), but this proportion is consider- 


also be felt by estate agents, personnel managers with 
lengthening vacancy lists—and, indeed, by butchers and 
fish and chip shops, though possibly it will react adversely 
on the turnover of the firelighter industry. 


Quotas Against Japan? 


HE British Government has now issued qa statement of 


ably higher for most of the leading agencies. One or two policy on the question about Japan’s accession to the 


had insured against a strike, but most agencies had to rely 
upon their bank managers or upon their own resources ; 
and this is a business that does not normally require a heavy 
working capital. Another week or two, therefore, and 
more than a few would have been forced to scrutinise their 


payrolls. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. It is made clear 
that quotas against imports from Japan will continue to be 
imposed in accordance with negotiations to be conducted 
from time to time with the Japanese government. Negotia- 
tions recently conducted in Geneva between Japan and a 


number of members of Gatt will certainly lead to Japan’s 





Productivity in the Long Run 


[NDUsT RIAL production in Britain 

last year was probably about three 
times as much as at the turn of the 
century, according to an index of pro- 
duction since 1900 that Mr T. M, Ridley 
has constructed on the same basis as the 
current official index. The 1900 figure 
Is given as 43, against last year’s index 
of 129: this is equivalent to an annual 
increase of just over 2 per cent com- 
pound over the whole period. Since the 
turn of the century, on a very rough 
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calculation, employment in the induStries 
covered by the index may have risen by 
about 75 per cent, but the hours worked 
have dropped sharply. This would imply 
that during the 54 years output per 
man-year would have risen by some 70 
per cent and output per man-hour would 
have about doubled. 

Mr Ridley produced the index from a 
variety of estimates over different 
periods during this century, adjusting 
these to give approximately the same 
coverage as the official index and putting 
them on the same 1948 base and weight- 
ing; his index is shown in the larger 
chart. 


1948=100 


120 


100 F- 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 1900-1954 


A more recent, but no less tentative, 
estimate of increases in man-hour pro- 
ductivity in Britain and other countries 
was published last week by the Treasury, 
based upon estimates by the United 
Nations. These suggest that Britain 
has achieved a larger increase in output 
per man-hour since before the war than 
any other West European nation except 
Sweden. The smaller chart shows the 
comparative increases. It needs to be 
borne in mind that since before the war 
labour productivity in the United States 
seems to have increased more than any- 
where in Europe: the Transatlantic lead 
is hardly being narrowed yet. 
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accession to the Agreement since the necessary two-thirds 
majority is already assured. Even so, the British Govern- 
ment has now decided that it must exercise the right to 
invoke the provisions of Article 35 in the Agreement by 
which it need not treat Japan as a contracting party. 

Britain, however, declares itself sympathetic to Japan’s 
desire to accede, holding that it would be wrong to refuse 
“fair and reasonable ” opportunities for Japanese trade and 
disclaiming any intention to injure Japan’s efforts to 
expand exports “ in fair competition.” But the British Gov- 
ernment is not prepared to tie its hands in advance by 
accepting the obligations of Gatt towards Japan. It first 
wants greater assurances that the “fair competition” is 
indeed fair. For some time past the quota arrangements for 
Japanese trade with Britain have been mutually agreed with 
the Japanese government. The Colonial territories have 
been free to fix the level of their imports from Japan, but 
always “with due regard to the balance of payments 
between Japan and the sterling area” and in the light of 
advice from London. That practice will continue. The 
British Government has again expressed the hope that a 
high level of trade between Japan and the sterling area will 
be maintained and has even envisaged the time when “ the 
United Kingdom and the Colonial territories will in due 
course accept the full application of the provisions of the 
General Agreement to their trade with Japan.” The state- 
ment, issued on the same day as the purchase tax conces- 
sions on textiles, has a domestic political flavour, and a 
thoroughly unsatisfactory result is likely to emerge after 
Japan has formally acceded to Gatt, and the United King- 
dom Government has invoked Article 35 allowing it to 
“look through the new member.” The British Govern- 
ment seems to have realised this and has invited the Japanese 
government to enter into negotiations for a long-term com- 
mercial treaty “embodying mutual undertakings with 
respect to shipping and establishment matters, protection of 
industrial designs and tariff matters.” 


Shell Does the Obvious 


S with the Unilever dividend there is a ring of inevit- 
A ability about the dividends of Royal Dutch and 
“Shell” Transport and Trading. They are just what 
cautious investors predicted when the two companies 
announced their 20 per cent scrip issues. And the profits 
that back them follow the line indicated by the half-yearly 
report of last September. The directors of Royal Dutch- 
Shell like those of the other Anglo-Dutch diarchy, Unilever, 
decided to maintain the old rates of dividend on the capital 
as increased by the free scrip issues. 

For 1954, Royal Dutch have declared a dividend of 16 
per cent and Shell a tax free payment of 15 per cent ; after 
the scrip issues these payments represent an increase of 
20 per cent in the amounts to be distributed as dividend, 
subject to the fact that Shell will save on the lower rate of 
British income tax. Where there is a steady expansion and 
where free scrip issues are about, there will always be some 
optimists. Some of them pitched their hopes too high and 
after the oil dividends were announced the Royal Dutch 
Fl. roo stock units were marked down by {1 to £564, 
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rallying later to £57, while Shell £1 units fell from 1275. 64, 
to 126s, 3d. At the ex-dividend price of 12§s., and grossing 
up at the new standard rate of tax of 8s. 6d. in the /, the 
Shell units offer a yield of £4 3s. 6d. per cent. 

That yield is supported by the continual growth of this 
leviathan of oil, shipping and international trade. Over 
the last four calendar years the group has spent (800 
million on capital account, of which half has been devoted 
to crude oil production and exploration. In 1954 alone the 
group spent £226 million, £6 million more than in 1953. 
Yet at the end of the year it still held £346 million in cash 
and securities, £31 million more than in 1953. The accre- 
tion in assets is matched by a growth in sales. On the aver- 
age the prices realised by sales of oil by Royal Dutch-Shell 


were lower last year than in 19§3 but the volume of sales 
rose by 8 per cent, so that total proceeds from sales and 
other income rose from £1,700 million to £1,850 million. 


Sales taxes, excise duties and similar levies absorbed {406 
million, £58 million-more than in 1953 and tax liabilities 
went up from {115 million to £129 million. The net 
income of the group at £134 million was £4 million higher 
than the 1953 figure. The two parent companies share out 
dividends from those net earnings of the subsidiaries in the 
ratio 60 to Royal Dutch and 40 to “ Shell” Transport and 
Trading. The sum they have drawn this time is {26.8 
million, compared with £22.2 million for 1953. 


Prices of Materials in March 


HE Board of Trade’s price index of basic materials, 
fb excluding fuel, fell by nearly one per cent in March 
to 150.9 (June 30, 1949 = 100). The fall—the first for 
three months—reflected the decline of‘ 11 per cent in the 
price of rubber, and smaller declines in cotton, woo! and 


180 — UK WHOLESALE PRICES 
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jute, which together more than offset a further rise in the 
price of copper. The indices of materials used in the 
mechanical and electrical engineering industries, in which 
copper has a much bigger weight, rose respectively by 92 
and 0.5 per cent in March. In the first quarter of the ycat 
the index of materials for mechanical engineering has ‘s¢0 
by 5.4 per cent to 164.2, and the index of materials for 
electrical €hgineering by 9.4 per cent to 184.2. The index 
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of all man factured products, excluding fuel, food and 
tobacco, rose again by 0.2 per cent to 127.5 last month, 
bringing the total rise im the first quarter to one per cent. 


More Security Arbitrage 


is Stock Exchange Council is believed recently to have 


been considering the problem of dealings between 
members of the Stock Exchange and the London offices 
of New York stockbrokers. It has taken no action so far 
and that in effect means that it reaffirms its existing rule 
which requires London Stock Exchange members to 
treat the London offices of American brokers much as the 
English provincial broker is treated: the London jobber 
must be given the first opportunity of dealing and only if 
he cannot do so may the broker offer the business outside. 
That in itself is normal ; the jobbers seldom fail to see that 
their proper interests are protected. But the fact that it has 
been considered just now marks a considerable growth that . 
has recently been taking place in the scope of London 
arbitrage dealings. 

Basic the change is that whereas formerly London 
found itself able only to arbitrage American stocks between 
Lond d New York and therefore to switch only against 
American stocks already held by British residents, it now 


bstantial arbitrage business in American stocks 
nental countries, in particular with Holland, Bel- 
Switzerland, often for settlement in New York. 
though not in name, this means that Continental 
an switch in the London market. They can sell 
ks in London against premium dollars and 
Lon in sell them other dollar stocks in exchange and 
he | t dollar stocks in London command a premium 
of 1, per cent—representing the difference between 
erling at $2.764 to the £ and official sterling at 
$2.8 kes no difference if both transactions are at the 
mM mium. There may on occasion be slight money 
ad zes to the Continental investor in dealing through 
London rather than through New York. But the main 
n of London (which includes the London offices 
of American brokers) seems to be one of timing. London’s 
larkct hours are nearer to those in which the Dutch or 
nvestor wishes to operate, than are New York’s 





British Cars in America 


o announcement of a $20,000,000 repeat contract 
. “tained by the British Motor Corporation for further 
deli cries of the Nash Metropolitan car that they are making 
for ‘he American market adds one more to Sir Leonard 
Lord > laurels. The figures published for new registrations 
in the American market include the Nash Metropolitan 
amon g the other sales of Nash cars (which last year totalled 
82,000), and one can only guess at the volume of sales of the 
Metropolitan, A reasonable surmise would be that its sales 
may oe of the order of 10,000 a year. Such a figure would 
be a welcome addition to the turnover of Nash which, in 
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spite of its merger last year with Hudson into the American 
Motor Corporation, is, like all the manufacturers other than 
the General Motors, Ford and Chrysler, having a hard 
struggle. 

In last year’s registrations of cars of European make 
(excluding the Metropolitan) the Volkswagen went hand- 
somely into the lead, with a total of over 6,000 units. The 
MG, which in 1953 recorded a similar total, had a sad 
decline to 3,454 units, but still kept ahead of Jaguar in uni 
sales (3,365), though not of course in dollar volume. De- 
clines of the order of 50 per cent compared with 1953 were 
the fate of the other established leaders in British registra- 
tions, viz., Hillman, Ford and Austin. The Austin Healey, 
however, made a spectacular success with sales of just over 
2,000, while the other newcomer to the list of sports cars, 
the Triumph TR2, was within striking distance of the 1,000 
figure. It seems likely that both will show better totals 
for 1955. 

Apart from the Nash Metropolitan, which is tailored for 
the American family market and enjoys the advantages of 
a strong dealer organisation to take care of sales and service, 
it is clear that the best hope of the British manufacturer lies 
in the sports car field (though Standard, in obtaining a 
contract to supply pick-up trucks to American forces here, 
has found another way of earning dollars with motors). 
Both the Austin Healey and the Triumph give an excellent 
performance at a not unreasonable price, while the 
Jaguar XK14o gives, of course, an altogether outstanding 
performance at a very fair price. The MG, however, has 
exploited for all its considerable worth the rather indefinable 
qualities of “character,” with something of a nostalgic 





Mr. Butler said: 


. . « in general, there are good prospects that 
world markets will offer us substantial oppor- 
tunities to increase our exports this year.” 


Budget Speech, April 19th 1955 


Our 50 three-monthly reports on business conditions 
in over 70 countries regularly review market prospects 
for capital as well as consumer goods. In addition, we 
carry out investigations into the markets abroad for 
specific products and services. We also investigate 
methods of attacking particular markets and how to 
finance exports. 


Full particulars of our comprehensive services for those 
with business abroad from : 


The Economist Intelligence Unit 


22 Ryder Street, London, $.W.1. Whitehall 1511 Ext. 144. 
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appeal, rather than serious speed or acceleration, The 
drop in its sales volume last year shows that this vein is 
beginning to be worked out. But the announcement that 
MG, who have not appeared for many years in the serious 
European racing field, are this year to resume competitive 
racing, may well presage a sports car which would give 
a really fine performance even though, if its body design 
is reasonably functional, it must inevitably forfeit some of 
the charm of the present MG, that miniature bottle of a 
vintage Car. 


Burnt Diamonds 


HE recovery of most of the great consignment of 
diamonds lost in the BOAC stratocruiser “ Cathay ” 
that crashed at Prestwick en route for America last Christ- 
mas morning is remarkable among salvage operations. Of 
the 26,000 carats on board, the insurers—British insurance 
companies, Lloyds and to a less extent American com- 
panies—thought that 23,000 carats might be recoverable, 
Actually 90 per cent of that target was recovered after an 
unprecedented salvage operation in which more than 20 tons 
of ash and debris and all the turf and topsoil from the area 
were sifted. Messrs Tyler and Co., the surveyors employed 
by the underwriters, the diamond experts who have helped 
them, and the picked workmen who have sifted and washed 
the debris, have a most creditable operation to report. The 
underwriters who paid in full the £950,000 claims of the 
owners of the diamonds before the end of January now 
have a large quantity of diamonds to sell that should recoup 
part of their losses. 

How much will the underwriters realise ? That question 
remains unanswerable until the recovered diamonds are 
sold and their preparation for sale is another remarkable 
story. In the great heat of the aircraft fire—believed to 
have reached 2,000 degrees centigrade—some diamonds 
were embedded in metal ; a few have perhaps disintegrated ; 
many suffered discoloration. Many of these stones so 
laboriously extracted from South African mines have had 
to be sent back to South Africa for examination and any 
necessary treatment in the experimental laboratories of 
the De Beers group. They are now in London again, 
their faces cleaned and waiting to be sold for the account 
of the underwriters. It appears that there is still a doubt 
about the effects of great heat upon the internal structure 
of the diamonds and that therefore they are likely to be 
sold separately from newly mined diamonds. They may 
command a slightly lower price than unburnt stones, for 
no one is quite certain that these uncut stones will behave 
quite like other diamonds when the time comes to cut 
them. But the experts have done a good job and the risk 
to a buyer is believed to be slight. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Leo, the digital computer built by J. Lyons, Ltd., at 
Cadby Hall, worked out the PAYE tables for weekly and 
monthly salaries on the new income tax rates during the 
night after Mr Butler’s budget speech. “ Programmes ” for 
the computer had been prepared for a variety of possible 
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changes in rate, ranges and allowances ; the actual Changes 
in this budget required only a few coded characters on jp; 
paper tape. This is the second year that the electronic fiog 
has been ready to help the Inland Revenue ; but las: year, 
with no changes in income tax, its services were 
required. 


© not 


* 


The executive committee of the International Sugar 
Council has decided to raise the effective export quotas 
from 80 to 90 per cent of the basic tonnages, thus increasing 
the supply available to the “ free ” world market by 445,009 
tons to 4,133,000 tons. Following that decision, Cuba has 
confirmed the sale to Russia of 100,000 tons of refined 
sugar, and Russia has bought a further 50,000 tons from 
Cuba for April/June shipment. 


* 


Thorn Electrical Industries is to raise £1,250,000 by a 
“rights” issue of “A” ordinary shares, carrying limited 
or no voting rights ; the date and price of the issue will 
be announced later. In addition, £528,750 will be 
capitalised from reserves to make a 100 per cent free scrip 
issue of §s. ordinary shares. The two classes of preference 
shares are to be merged into a single class of § per cent 
stock, compensation being offered to the holders of the 
6 per cent stock for the loss in dividend and priority. The 
coupon rate on the unsecured loan stock is also to be raised 
from 5} to §} per cent and the redemption dates, 1959-64, 
will be changed to the single date of 1964. 


* 


Vaal Reefs requires another £4,400,000 to bring it to 
initial production. Of this sum £350,000 will come from 
temporary borrowings and the remaining {4,050,000 by 
an issue of §s. shares. Shareholders will be offered 
2,190,000 of these §s. shares at 30s. in the ratio of three 
for every ten; the issue has been underwritten by the 
Anglo-American Corporation for a cash commission of 
22 per cent on the issue price. For the same commission 
Anglo-American has offered to subscribe for 510,000 shares 
at 30s. each. 


* 


Jessel, Toynbee and Co. and Smith St Aubyn and Co, 
the two discount houses with accounting years 
March 31st, have both announced final dividends of 5 pet 
cent, making payments of 10 per cent for the year, thus 
maintaining the increased payments of 1953-54. Both 
houses also report a fall in published profits (after provision 
for all contingencies) ; profits of Jessel, Toynbee fel! from 
£115,918 to £73,793 and those of Smith St Aubyn from 
£206,374 to £66,908. 


* 


_ With effect from April 18th, specified brands of zine 
ingots, slabs and plates can be exported under open general 
licence to any destination other than China. 


* 


The issue of 708,334 ordinary 5s. shares of Bowmakers 
as rights at 17s. was over-subscribed. More than 670,000 
were taken up as rights. Small applications for excess shares 
were allotted in full and larger applications scaled down. 
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Starch does surprising things 


IN SUCH SURPRISING PLACES 
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STARCH IN CARPET MAKING 


__ There are two main parts to a carpet: the Brown & Polson Industrial Division produce 200,000 
Woo! pile and the backing. After the carpet has been tons of starch products a year: more than 400 products, 
Woy \ the backing is sized with one of a range of | which are helping more than 80 different industries to 
Spec lity starches, depending on the sizing equipment reduce production costs, to make better products, or 
M us ; and the type of carpet being made. This even to make products that could not otherwise be 
Speration is called back-sizing. It strengthens the made at all. We have spent more than 100 years in 
bach g and assists in anchoring the base of the pile | building up this large and varied business. We have 
into the backing. It also prevents curling and .| learned a lot about the industrial uses of starch pro- 
improves the handling and wearability of the carpet. ducts, and our advice is freely at your disposal. 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF 


Brown & Polson 


CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 


When you read im these advertise- 
ments how starch products are helping 


other industries you may see new 
Possibilities of turning them to account 
‘2 your own business. We shall be 
vlad to discuss them with you. 








WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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ritish steel builds Persia’s railways 


Persia wanted steel rails — 100,000 tons of them for the Tabriz- 


Maineh and Meshed-Shahrud routes. Several European countries 

were keen to supply them. But the contract came to Britain. British 

steel and goods made from steel are in demand all over the world. 
Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 


THE. BRITISH TRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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| Company Notes 


PENINS ULAR AN OD 
ORIENTAL. No one could describe 
the fractional increase in the Cunard-divi- 
dend as generous ; no one could fail to 
describe the increase in the P. & O. divi- 
dend as handsome. Effectively the deferred 
ordinary dividend has been raised from 
II per cent—the previous year’s rate was 
22 per cent before the issued capital was 
doubled by a 100 per cent scrip issue—to 
16 per cent. Throgmorton Street blew 
hot and then cold on this dividend. A 
bigger payment had been in prospect 
since the scrip issue was made and that 
prospect became stronger when a ginger 
group of P. & O. stockholders was formed. 
But the general slide in the market 
brought the price of the P. & O. deferred 
down from this year’s peak of 76s. 
(touched after the formation of the stock- 
holders’ association) to 68s. on the eve of 
the dividend announcement. Its pro- 


Years to Sept. 30, 


1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 

Trading surplus ....... 17,079,901 17,860,872 
Other mcome ....:..<. 994,864 1,008,100 
Total income ......... 18,074,765 18,868,972 
Depreciation ......... 9,240,477 10,172,594 
Surplus, before tax ..... 8,476,052 8,285,500 
ere 3,522,059 3,058,986 
Profit, after tax ........ 4,953,993 5,226,514 
FOE GROG sheen die 467,669 950,793 
Net income............ 5,421,662 6,177,302 
Replacement reserves... 2,128,076 1,960,693 
Minority interests ..... 802,028 757,997 
Net surplus ........... 2,491,558 3,458,617 
Retained by subsidiaries 1,405,460 1,764,624 
Surplus available to parent 

Mick site Niea eco ke ds 1,086,098 1,693,993 
Preferred dividends ... 83,600 83,600 
Deferred ordinary divi- 

CUE hee ar castes 833,542 1,212,425 


logue, a bigger payment by P. & O.’s sub- 
sidiary Orient Steam Navigation, sent the 
P. & O. stock units up to 7os. 3d. They 
fell back to 69s. after the P. & O. dividend 
was made known. But the most recent 
movements are small enough to suggest 
that investors’ dividend estimates were 
near the mark. 

The P. & O. board holds that the stock- 
holders’ association is not in the company’s 
best interests and before its formation they 
had started a review of the structure and 
organisation of the group. But, on the 
face of it, the stockholders’ association, in 
which Mr Walter Salamon is the sub- 
stantial stockholder, has secured some- 
thing that it did not ask for—a higher 
dividend. If the directors need to find a 
justification for the higher dividend they 
have no need to look beyond the profit 
and loss account for the year to Septem- 
ber 30th. 

The trading surplus is up—from 
£17,079,901 to £17,860,872 ; profits after 
tax are also higher. Ignoring the non- 
recurring tax credits, net earnings on the 
deferred stock after deducting preferred 
dividends and minority interests work out 
at £4,384,917, some £316,552 higher than 
the 1952-53 figure, the net ordinary divi- 
dend is £378,883 higher at £1,212,425. The 
calculation can be taken one step further 
on the assumption that the appropriations 
te replacement reserves (£1,960,693, 





against £2,128,076) attempt to make good 
depreciation charges calculated on histori- 
cal costs. If those appropriations are 
treated as charges to be deducted, then 
earnings on the equity were £2,424,224, 
that is £483,935 higher than the 1952-53 
figure. That argues that the increased 
dividend is within the bounds set by the 
rise in true earnings. 


* 


THOMAS TILLING. Preliminary 
figures for 1954 from this progressive in- 
dustrial holding company had already 
shown a rise in profits and an increase in 
dividend from 7} per cent to 10 per cent. 
Mr W. Lionel Fraser, the chairman, points 
out that, in the matter of dividends, share- 
holders now stand as they did before the 
Tilling transport interests were 
nationalised in 1948; the company then 
paid a regular 10 per cent per annum. Mr 
Fraser, indeed, understates the achieve- 
ment for shareholders have in the interim 
received in cash £5 per share out of 
nationalisation proceeds. But 10 per cent 
again is a landmark, and in celebration 
the chairman announces a change in divi- 
dend policy. If all goes well the company 
will this year pay an interim of 5 per cent ; 
its pre-nationalisation habit was to pay an 
interim of 5 per cent followed by a final 
payment of the same amount. 

The achievement of 10 per cent does not 
mean that expansion is over. Mr Fraser 
proclaims the opposite. The policy is to 
develop and expand the company’s exist- 
ing interests, to broaden and expand its 
participation in industries in which it is 
already represented or in kindred ones, 
and to consider any new propositions that 
appear to hold attractive possibilities. In 
particular he states the company’s pre- 
ference for majority holdings in the com- 
panies in which it invests (it has just 
turned its minority interest in Lime, Sand 
and Mortar into a majority as well as add- 
ing to its minority holding in the Brush 
Group). 

The sequel is inevitable. Thomas Tilling 
has used up its liquid resources and is 
going to the shareholders for over £2 
million of new money. The consolidated 
balance sheet at the end of 1953 showed 
cash and deposits, less bank overdrafts, at 
£1,112,425. At December 31, 1954, net 
cash holdings were down to £351,592, and 
that was before the latest acquisitions. 
Mr Fraser reports that the funds have 
been fully absorbed and the company now 
has an overdraft. It will rectify that by 
creating 2,700,000 new f1 Preference 
shares of which 2,200,000 are to be offered 
for subscription by existing shareholders. 


* 


BRITISH INSULATED CAL- 
LENDER’S CABLES. Competi- 
tion, notably in overseas markets, has pre- 
sented its keen edge to British Insulated 
Callender’s Cables, slicing away more 
than {1 million in profits in 1953 and 
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another £1 million in 1954. A sharp drop 
in production and exports over the whole 
of the cable industry lies behind these 
figures. In 1953 the trading profit 
tumbled from £9,522,076 to £8,344,074, 
and last year it took another fall, 
coming down to £7,362,580. The 
normal provision for taxation also de- 
clined (from £3,636,990 to £2,866,497) 
but the tax credits relating to liabilities in 
previous years (including an EPL refund 
in 1953) fell sharply (from £817,595 to 
£130,335) so that the net provision for 
taxation declined by only £83,233 to 
£2,736,162. 

Hence the profit attributable to the 
members of the holding company fell 
nearly as abruptly at the trading surplus, 
declining by £807,394 to £2,854,502. But 
the directors had no difficulty in main- 
taining the ordinary dividend from trading 
at Io per cent. That dividend absorbs 
£702,406 (£23,156 more than the 1953 
dividend disbursement owing to. the 
change in the standard rate of income 
tax) and is covered nearly four times by 
net profits. In additign ordinary stock- 
holders again receive a tax free payment 
of 23 per cent from capital profits. Re- 
serve appropriations are inevitably lower. 
On the lower profit the £1 stock units fell 
2s. 6d. to 47s. Od., to offer a yield of 33 per 
cent on the ro per cent dividend. 

* 


BRITISH ROPES. Wire and fibre 
hawsers and ropes of every kind, canvases 
and tarpaulins, and a §0 per cent interest 
in Templeborough Rolling Mills make up 
the business of British Ropes. Last year, 
for the first time since the war, the group’s 
activities were unhampered by shortages 
of hemp, sisal and jute; and as to 
steel it had regained its interest in 
Templeborough. The group’ came 
through the year with colours flying, 
reporting another advance in trading 
profits, which rose from {1,830,781 to 
£1,904,693. During the year, however, the - 
prices of hard fibres were sliding and at 
the end of December the market replace- 
ment value of the group’s fibre stocks was 


Years to Dec. 31. 


1953 1954 

Consolidated earnings :-— £ £ 
Trading profit......... 1,830,781 1,904,693 
‘Fotal income ......... 2,005,597 2,098,201 
Depreciation ..ccscccs 365,357 395,791 
RAMMED 6445 < daeeese 875,129 884,558 
INGU DONNER ne ccuatuwes 702,738 =*767,295 
Ordinary dividends .... 225,544 250,604 

Ordinary dividends (per 

COND ra da eke denawas 13} 15 
Retained by subsidiaries 106,670 242,812 
Retained by parent Co.. 325,575 428,930 


2s. Gd. ordinary stock at 7s. yields {5 7s. per cent. 
* Excluding £200,000 written back from tax 
provisions no longer required. 


below cost. To cover this gap, the direc- 
tors, following their normal practice, have 
transferred £125,588 from amounts set 
aside for stock contingencies. It looks as 
if this is only a paper loss, for in the 
current year the market value of the stocks 
has risen above cost. 

The provision has had no effect on the 
ordinary dividend. Last September the 
directors pushed up the interim dividend 
from 3 to 4 per cent. At that time they 
said that the decision was designed merely 
to narrow the margin between the interim 
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and final payments, but they have now 
raised the final dividend from 10} to II 
per cent, making the total payment for the 
year I5 per cent, compared with 13} per 
cent in 1953. Ignoring the non-recurring 
credit of £200,000 from tax provisions no 
longer required, the net profit of £767,295, 
against £702,738, covers the new dividend 
about three times. After the dividend 
announcement the 2s. 6d. stock units 
remained unchanged at 7s., to offer a yield 
of £5 7s. per cent—a yield merited by a 
sound, if unspectacular, ordinary share. 


* 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS. As 
befits a subsidiary of an American 
company, the full accounts of Mon- 
santo Chemicals are full of statistics and 
charts. It is an attractive report both 
in its layout and its content. Last year, 
to quote the chairman Mr Edward A. 
O’Neal, was one of “consolidation and 
steady progress.” Sales receipts went up 
from 10,852,854 to £12,634,616, the 
trading surplus £2,354,084 to £2,940,407 


1953 = 
Consolidated earnings :— £ 
Sale Te0C tS ....<.0:06:0:006 10,852,854 12,634, ‘s16 
Other income ......... 59,227 7 


Total receipts 10,912, 081 12,662,053 


Raw materials, fuel etc. 6, 967, 443 8,006,220 
Depreciation. ......... 491,756 669,382 
Loan interest ......... 142,370 175,000 
Wages etc. ...... cote 1,876,023 2,020,368 
MARANON Gi oisisin eG waning 763,629 84,584 
Retained profits ...... 303,735 402,249 
Preference dividends .. 70,125 70,125 
Ordinary dividends .... 297,000 334,125 


and the ordinary dividend from 20 to 22} 
per cent. Monsanto is a supplier of basic 
raw materials for many British industries 
and last year it continued to expand its 
capacity, operating most of it to the full 
in spite of increased competition both at 
home and abroad. In particular ‘it ex- 
panded the plants making materials for 


the plastic, rubber and detergent indus- 
tries, and also those making chemical 
additives for lubricating oils. 

Expansion is still the keyword for the 
company. Its directors have authorised 
the spending of another £2,800,000 on 
capital account, to finance “ substantial 
development during the next few years.” 
Looking more closely at immediate pros- 
pects Mr O’Neal says that “ forecasts for 
1955 indicate a further growth in the 
tonnage of goods to be produced and 
sold.” He makes no firmer statement than 
this, merely reminding shareholders that 
profits also depend upon the trend in 
costs of all kinds and upon competition 
in prices between the chemical concerns. 


* 


CEREBOS. Ina year free from con- 
trols and restrictions the food and grocery 
trades did reasonably well, for housewives 
were spending more in the shops. But no 
investor had foreseen such a big jump in 
dividend as that- reported by Cerebos, 
which manufactures a wide range of com- 
modities as well as salt for the table. The 
directors have raised the ordinary divi- 
dend from 25 to 30 per cent. That, follow- 
ing the bigger payment made in 1952, is-a 
further break with a conservative past. 
Since the announcement the §s. ordinary 
stock units have made a net gain of 2s. 3d. 
to 30s., putting them on a § per cent yield 
basis. The dividend is backed by higher 
profits. Before all charges except tax, the 
consolidated profit has risen from 
£1,358,560 to £1,536,279. But, thanks to 
the end of EPL, the tax provision has not 
risen proportionately, going up by only 
£22,178 to £897,179, and net profits have 
advanced sharply, from {£480,287 to 
£630,718. The ordinary dividend takes 
£330,000 from these earnings. 





THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 





Price Indices 





Average Yields 

















oe 29, 1950= 100) (per cent) 

Group Mar. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. S Dec. | Jan, | Feb. | Mar. 
30, | 28, 25, 22, 29, 30, | 28, 25; ae, | Sak 
1954 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 
PAS, KCOWSOIS Sins wixinwietore 8 ‘0 | 90-7 | 86-3 | 89-4 | 3-89 | 3-80 | 3-90 | 4-10 | 3-96 

Debenture stocks : | t | i | 
Industeial. ©. c.0kc:00s'es +3 -8 | 92-4 -8 | 85-4] 4-66 | 4-44 | 4-46 | 4-63 | 4-82 
Investment trust....... 9 -4 | 93-9 | -6 | 88-51 4-59 | 4-37 | 4-39 4-51 | 4-66 

Preference stocks : | | i | 
Iqutbuistiaall <2. 6sce.si0.si0 5 3 “1 | 95-4 | | 89-41 4-97 | 4-68 4-TT | 5-10 | 5-10 
Investment trust....... -5 | 93-3 | 91-0 | 84-6 | 4-98 | 4-72 | 4-85 | 5-09 | 5-21 

Ordinary stocks : 

Baus =... dca ousns css +5 -0 112-1 -0 |107-3 | 4-56 | 4-10 | 4-24 | 4-40 | 4°43 
Industrial insurance .... 5 “7 0 -3 |128-7 | 5:09 | 4-46 | 4-48 | 4-75 | 4-99 
Investment trust ....... -9 5 2 -2 |195-8 | 5-02 | 4-21 | 4-07 | 4-19 | 4-62 
Llectrical engineering ... “1 3 8 -0 (143-2 | 5-51 | 4-77 | 4-50 | 4-53 | 4-82 
engineering. ........... -0 °3 “7 -0 (169-8 | 5-12 | 4-28 | 4-08 | 4-17 | 4-47 
Motors and aircraft..... 9 -0 mf -6 -415-88 | 5-17 | 4-75 | 5-05 | 5-20 

| | 
Birewertes 65. csseeas 8 -9 -0 -6 |113-4 | 6-62 | 6-31 | 6-23 | 6-73 | 6-59 
Chain-stores ...4...4.3..-% -4 | -3 -O [252-6 | 3-74 | 2-95 | 3-25 |. 3-70 | 3-62 
Cotton textiles......... -2 > | “a -8 1108-1 | 6-69 | 7-19 | 6-81 | 7°34 | 8-03 
Household goods ....... 5 “1 -4 -3 |153-3 | 5-40 | 5-05 | 4-73 | 5-30 | 5-98 
BRAUN Ginw sg Os ws 2 Sa -4 | 80-4 5 *4 | 73-5 | 5-00 | 5-76 | 6-23 | 6-94 | 7-61 
WOWACCO.. 6.56 chee cecle -1 2 “1 -9 | 86-9] 7-86 | 6-90 | 6-84 | 7-41 | 7-63 
Wool textiles .......... -2 1129-0 -l 5 -3] 6-18 | 5-49 | 5-67 | 5-84 | 6-38 
Chemicals.............. -0 188-7 202-7 188-8 184-6 | 4-67 | 4-12 | 3-88 | 4-14 | 4-29 
MeL eolk a ckkeaea eee 144-6 {186-0 -4 183-6 [187-8 | 6-28 | 5-96 | 5-47 | 6-03 | 5-91 
SPP noc cureewie ne : -] 1 164-0 155-4 | 5-74 4-81 | 4-31 | 4-73 | 5-16 
Total (capital goods) ...... 6 \160-5 lrt-s 167-1 | 5-61 | 4-90 | 4-58 | 4-75 | 4-96 
Total (consumption goods). . 7 id \144-1 “7 5-94 | 5-55 | 5-44 | 5-96 | 6-14 
Total industrial (all classes) {120-7 1152-1 160-1 \148-4 |146-5 | 5-73 | 5-45 | 5-58 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: May 4th 
Next Contango Day: May 4th 


Next Settlement Day: Apri 26th 


THERE was little activity in Throgmorty 
Street before the Budget and, indeed, 

market remained thin after Mr Butler’, 
statement. Markings of the first day «: 
post-Budget account (at 7,856) were run- 
ning at about their recent daily averace. 
The biggest movement immediately be- 
fore the Budget was the drop in gilt- 
edged prices on Monday, when ithe 
market was unsettled by the prospect of 
a railway strike, by a weakening in 
sterling and by the belief that the Budget 
on the following day would not bring 
much cheer for the City. On Wednesday 
the gilt edged market was inactive, wiih 
prices tending to drift slightly lower ; on 
Thursday prices dropped sharply, with 
War Loan losing a point. The Budget 
debate, fears of lighter money policy and 
perhaps more than anything the appear- 
ance of newspapers to remind investors 
that they had profits, were the cause. In 
the foreign market Japanese issues re- 
mained firm but German issues fell 
slightly when the new account opened. 


Before the Budget, industrial equities 
marked time, though brewery shares 
hardened on hopes of a reduction in the 
beer duty. On Wednesday, prices opened 
higher on the Budget statement but as 
trading failed to expand the initial im- 


.provements were not fully held. Never- 


theless, the Financial Times ordinary 
share index went up by 0.6 of a point to 
189.3, the highest level for over two 
months. Motor and engineering shares 
were firm—a rise in Ford Motor on 
American buying being the most notable 
feature of this market in the last few 
days—but steel shares, having opened 
strongly, fell back when profits were 
taken. Some sectors of the market, par- 
ticularly those dealing with cinema, 
brewery and cotton textiles, weakened 
after the Budget had failed to give the 
reliefs that some had been expecting. 
Interest in rubber shares continued to 
broaden, with some buying stimulated by 
recent dividends ; teas were dull on the 
lower auction prices. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 









Security Indices Yields 
a300 


Ord.* 











April 13... 
° 14... 


1955, High} 197-5 | 115-97 








» Low.J 175-7 | 107-61] ,, 7,865 
Mar. 15)\(Feb. 24] 5, 15| 7,25: 

1954, High} 184-0 | 118-10] ,, 18| 9,765 
Dec. 31)\(Nov.18)} , 19} 1,575 

» Low.J 131-1 7,855 





| 111-78 


t 1928=100. 


* July 1, 1935=100. 
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(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (1) To latest date. (§) Net yields are | | ISCELLANEOUS Dee 
calculated after allowing for tax at 8s. 6d. in {. * Ex dividend. ft Assumed A on Aa 10 b\Assox. Port Com fi a :. hor’ Sol : ; 
average life 11} years approximately. -. lao cd Yadisoner Peper the. a | 83 ip it oe 
: 55/3 | 44/14 Zia| 1TQHB.1.C.C. f1.......... ae ae ad as 
| Prices, 1955 | TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | Yield, | 43/9 /6 4a 8 bjBrit. Aluminium {1 ..| 4 /6 | } 
ae 54/9 | 54/3*|416 1 
ices, Jan. 1toApr. 20 STOCKS AND ea 20,| Apr. 20, | 55/74 | 47/103] 15tc; 5tajBrit. Amer. Tob. 10/-. oo can 15 0 3 
| GN BONDS 1955 | 1955 1955 $603 } 3a} 3 b\Canadian Pacific — +t 
High | Low” _| High | Low ow |FOREI | | 45/44 | 31/43 | 140i 4185|Decca Record 4/- 32/6 | 36/3 |4 2 9% 
7 See | oe (3 5 Sheree | ed Soe Rubber 10). 30/6 |30/6 | 4 11 10 
97 90 94 874 |Aust. 34% '65-69 . 914 914 3 Ol} 69/3 | 54/ a nglish Elect. £1..... 
101, so 1011 oat Coven 4% ‘73-75 974 974 4 3 91] 6179 | 51/3 ee Lee chee Al eee a ; pps $ R.- -# 
106} 984 103} 98 IN. Zealand 4% 16- 78. 984 | 100§ | 319 3/l} 45/44 38/3 9 bi a — : = A ae ae ian a 
034 os iy ot liver: pa 5464. gate | Saf 4 3 41 Tay 105} $2 w. apo tutr. Nickel n, p-v....|S117} $1168 |4 8 10 
95 9 iverpoo " . 
st | Son | Be | 75 |M. Wer. "B'3%, 34-2003 774 | 78 |4 0 $1 69/- | 57/6 | 7a\ 10 menadione en ae bE 
1044 | 100 102 | 100 (Agric. Mort. 5% '59-89) a ry 411 6¢ da as Se iat Seiad 79 | et, |4 8 lie 
109 71 102 91 (German 7%....... we eae - | 14$b\Tate & Lyle {1 ...... 
ge fi et (ae femea tii |u| MB Be | By ea cemietl Lis Li |S § 
171 | 132§ | 1714 | 160 {Japan 5% 1907...... a 3 i088] 4 3 5 
| s 9 9}b|Unilever {1 ......... 81/6 
198} | 167 | 196} | 190 Japan 54% Conv. 1930, 195 196 82/- 69 /s et wn set blaces'o:.-| 58/8 | S82 [S18 Se 
49/9 34/- 10tc| 24+a\Cons. Tea & a <. ‘I se S - 
Prices, 1955 | Last Two Prive, | Price, | Yield. | covet | 38/2 ¢| 15 6 TdalUnited Sua Betong £1] 43/1} | 43/9 | 8 0 Ow 
Jan.1 toApr.20 Dividends ORDINARY ss April13, Apr. 20, a, 20, / : iene 
High Low | (a) (8) (c) | STOCKS | 1955 | 1955 5 | 9 20 a\ 50 bj|Anglo-Amer. 10/- .... 7 i * 1} 4 a be 
| % | % || Banks & Discount | [i < ee P| “I Pree State Geduid 5/7. “e768 | 86/108 » Ni 
8/6 | 48/9 5a\ 7 bBarclays{1......... 53/6 | 54/- | 4 811 [126/3 | 80/7 “ 16 olRandfontein £1 64/44 | 626 1416 0 
bis’ | Sx bal 5 b Midland £1 or } 81 | 81 f 4 8 ii 3 es | tad 24 dlenden Tad...) 1a 1 78 be 7 
; 78/9 8a 1 Mi u - a € 1 eee 5 
a 87/- 18/3 8ha 91D. Scat ‘BY £5, a pd. 19 /- 19 /- 41ll 2 38% 314 200 6 50 alRhokana /1.... 378 31t 612 2 
196/103 87/- 8a 8 bWestmstr‘B’s4,£1tpd. 90/- | 90/6 |4 8 5 
69/-  52/- Tha 83b Alexanders {1....... | 52/6 | 52/6 | 416 3x New York Closing Prices 
886 49/6 | 5a 7 bNat. Disc. 'B fle... BY S1/- | 414 1 — Sa os a iin eae 
}60/- = 51/- 5 74b| Union Disc. £1....... - /— | ee: cae 
5 48/10} 39/6 ta a pere (D.C.O.) £1 . 2/6 |}43/6 |313 7 Apr. Ap. "| Apr. | Apr. - 
51/9 | 43/3 Tha 14D Chart. Bk. of India ‘il af 44/- 616 4 — ss — > et 
INSURANCE 7 ; ; | $ ne 
Am. Smelting.| 48} | 493 |Inter. Paper. | 91} | 973 
li, | 14 50 a 110 bLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd.| 164 | 16f | 2 811 Balt. & Ohio..| 45 | 46} [Am Smelti 
234 204 20ta 45tb Pearl £1, fully pd..... 23 23* | 418 1 |Can. Pac..... 30} 304 ony ——— aa at | ai r ed a at 
464 414 agers 117$tc Prudential ‘A’ fl. 44 444* | 412 4 IN.Y. Cent. = | 423 [Ce —_ is. oar | a4 Biol eit | Got 
| BREWERIES, Etc. | Pennsyl...... 29% yhrysler ..... os Ge Beyer j ie" |ases 
141/- |128/6 We Oy So CRO Baa oo ic coeeccws 132/6 |133/9 | 6 8 7 jAmer. Tel. .. ‘hist 182} JGen. Elec... 52k 524 te - See ie 
29/03 | 22/- 25 e| 10 a Distillers 6/8 ........ 26/6 | 27/3 ois: tand. Gas... 1g 10§ 7en. Motors al a | eat a spe See = a 
49 G 40/3 8 a) 15 bGuinness 10/-........ 46/ 103) 47/6 4 16 10 fl nited Corp. .| 6% 6% |Goody« as | 614 | a we ing me 42 | 49t 
93/ 23/9 81/- | 15%) 7 a Whitbread ‘a’ Ord. iil 90/—- | 91/3 | 419 9 IW.Union Tel.. 102} 105 |Inter. Nickel . i 4 solworth... 
.*E, Ex divid G Id. Int dividend. (b) Final dividend. «(c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 50%. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat 
yie} : oe wan TM Alo 4%, te nae bonus and 50% ¢ tax free from capital profits ; on 14-8%. (#) Also 24% special distribution, not _— yey 
from  walen capital profits. (j) On 113%. (k) On 8%. (1) To latest date. (m) On 10%. (0) On 9%. (p) On 33 os (q) On 22% gross. (7) On 373%. 
(u) Interim for 15 months. On 12%. (v). On 7 % (w) On 173%. (x) On 123%. (z) On 83%. (§) On 20%. }f On 15%. 
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e & BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Prices and Wages........... eve .Lnis week Western Europe: 
a ] fe ] C fo, Production and Consumption April 9th Production and Trade....... April 2nd 
Manpowert........... Ssaeseseentae April 16th British Commonwealth ....... April 9th 

External “Prades ...ssesces.s.505 Mar. 26th Western Europe: 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply April 16th 
Tadustria! Pronts 0. sccesssasc Jan. 15th Wed StAtes. cc secccceccsscces . This week 

World Trade...... sqasvessdcowcss abs LOER 














1955 
April 6 | April 13 | April 20, Mar. 29 | April 5 | April 12 | | Aprii 19 









WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator : (') : : 
AML IteMS ....0sccccsccccceseccecses 11952=10 99 89 99 98 99 99 96 95 95 95 




















BOG 6. oct cae se wsasiheaeasass 5 99-5 93-2 119-6 120-7 119-4 119-5 100-1 98-0 98-5 99-3 
PWGGS ois ciasne esi acdweieceienwsccaas ha 98-5 87-0 88-7 87-5 88-4 88-4 85-5 85-4 85-2 84-8 
MGUAIS 5 cicacckins sew ces sanean acu va 100 0 80-0 81-5 81-7 83-6 82-8 97-3 96-2 94-2 94-7 
ROG Cr ARCTAS 4 wisn n.d wie.o nines aimsinieeiels 96-3 95-9 | 93°5 89-5 93°6 | 95°5 99-2 | 99-6 100-4 99-5 
9g 5 
BRITISH WHOLESALE Monthly | averages 1954 1955 =~ 
tie. 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Dec. | Jan, | Feb. | Mar 
PUAIIES cio sccaisdacaccumasexiaws 1938=10 523-3 323°5 525-3 521-2 3521°6 | 324-1 330-8 352°3 333-2 330°7 
FoGd and tobacco ....0.000:0sss0008 es _ 292-0 314-6 314-6 309°2 312-5 317-8 322-2 522-3 318-7 | 311°8 
Materials used in: June 30, 
Non-food manufacturing ......... -- |1949=10 162-1 145-8 143-5 140-8 140-3 141-8 146°4 149-1 152-2 150-9 
Mechanical engineering..........e+ ; i 149-9 145-7 150-4 147-1 146-3 146-7 155-8 159-0 163-9 164-2 
Electrical machinery........+.+e008 3 165-4 155-2 160-5 156-3 155-1 155-7 168-3 173-4 183-2 184-2 
Building and civil engineering...... é a 133-6 130-4 131-4 130-0 129-7 130-3 133-5 134-2 135-0 135-2 
MIGUSS BiUGING 4. 6:<:5.6:0:56'e0 0600 0000% ‘ 130-6 128-7 130-7 128-6 128-5 129-2 133-1 133-7 134-2 1343 
Commodities : 
Cotton, Taw (°);c:...wssiesdiee<eees wee = 171-9 140-6 155-0 144-7 149-7 | 155-8 157-4 158-1 157-9 153-9 
WWGOU AW ics gvicinisivan aareeainess siswsi 3 147-9 171-1 160-8 163-6 159-3 160-5 146-6 146-9 151-3 149-6 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future ss 282-8 199-1 197-9 167-5 163-6 163-9 250-8 289-0 290-2 259-1 
Softwood, imported...... Saesialewiewis ie 158-0 144-1 145-0 140-5 142-0 142-6 152-0 153-6 153-9 153-9 
Copper, ex-warehouse (7) ....seeeeee 220-7 217-6 213-4 195-1 197-3 204-3 240-8 260-0 294-0 301-6 
UK RETAIL PRICES 
Interim index : June 17, 
All items..... idetGiiswaseGionw silos ree — 136 140 143 140 140 141 145 146 146 146 
an. 15, ; 
PULARCMIS 66 ascii wevinwscee  secuesen 1952=10 102-6 105-8 107-7 105-8 105-6 | 106-6 109-8 110-2 110-2 110-2 
BGOOG isn 0 606 40:0 paueha iaekeanens zs e 105-4 111-3 114-2 110-2 109°5 | 111-6 118-2 119-2 118-8 ne 
PUMSEINS Hoes deeensseccsnwenaees 221 228 232 228 227 229 236 237 237 
ROO 6 cckecenks auc 221 233 239 231 229 | 234 248 250 249 
Rent And rates «000006000 00s000se% 122 129 134 132 132 132 136 136 136 a 
WIGUENS. 5.iscdiscewaiscceeuieseceenu os 259 253 255 254 | 255 255 254 253 255 aie 
Pel ANGIE coo joicisisc saeicecacseees 197 207 216 215 216 217 222 223 223 
Household durable goods........... ss 294 286 284 285 285 285 283 284 284 
DPINK sos oe ces ee er e 255 256 257 257 257 257 260 260 260 
MBDARDOS cis nies Bead s:sin.ss swine eiee> 386 ~ 387 387 387 387 387 387 387 387 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spending).....e.eeeees ae. |1938=10 45 44 43 44 44 43 42 42 42 42 
UK TERMS OF TRADE (‘) 
Import prices : 
MMMUEINS = 50 .c5 sclasuupesasseaeenses oe 1 113 100 100 98 98 | 98 103 104 105 
Food, drink and tobacco ........++. _ 100 96 100 96 97 97 105 105 105 
BBaSiC MALETIANS: 6.6.4 :0scisainsescicesss ‘i 123 102 100 99 99 98 101 102 103 
Export prices : 
PUIMECMS 2 axicdetasennscaaeewanie - 105 103 100 100 | 100 | 100 100 | 100 101 
All manutactures. «3: 0000000000600 /* 105 103 100 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 101 
RNET NS sass iets wa clereolacueitea seks - 105 102 100 101 | 101 | 101 99 98 100 
Engineering products ............6. ‘ 98 100 100 100 | 100 | 99 100 | 101 101 | 
Textiles (excluding clothing) ........ i. 110 98 100 100 100 39 97 | 98 104 | 
Terms of trade : 
Ratio of import to export prices..... ss 108 98 100 98 98 98 103 104 104 | 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952=100} 100-0 17°5 86-1 71-9 17-6 17-4 115-5 115-1 119-8 113-7 
UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates : June 30, 
AUWVOFKETS 65:5 a:cie: 66.0 cic 0 sig aisiciaaeia 1947=100 130 136 142 139 139 139 144 146 146 | 
MOR cc sncgu aeisuscius a wesase se 3 129 134 140 137 | 137 | 138 142 144 144 
DUGG RD iene ci crarsinesia wieceein haa emeae 5 133 140 146 143 143 144 148 151 151 
Weekly earnings : (°) . . 
PM WOUKETS 6 56 .Snic a ssiecis seta cnu wee s..d. 151 11 160 1 ily a, aes ee ae eae rer 
MCN caicislouWa eens sap cnesanecasienes % 178 6] 189 2] 204 5 =e eve sis i ase ide 
RV OME cou ceuiceehe ccna ade eee sees os 96 4 102 5 108 2 wae a ses an ee eee 
‘ Oct., 
PA WGUKOTS 5 iss arses sis eowe es eaeen ee 11938= 100) 285 301 323 dee éus see ese eee see 
DIET i cic aie wees seis Rasisaviewsaniae'n | 5 259 274 296 oe at cee aaa ese ‘ue 
AVINNCD Siisan tea seinen danicaawanss | 296 315 333 eee eee bas ies see eee 





(') From August, 1953, the index has been revised to show a more representative wheat price. (?) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to deliv ered prices 
and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper. (8) The interim index of retail My at has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of 
calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) Annual figures are based on unit values and are 
influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. (5) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October surveys 


(*) Revised Series based on Liverpool spot market prices, as from July 1, 1954. 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annua! rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES ‘ 










Average weekly 
earnings in 
manufacturing 


At At 
current 1954 
prices prices 






Wholesale prices External prices 






Terms 
of 
trade 







Import Export 












modities 











1948= 100 


ee wwe mmm meee ewes tense 
Cee em meme eee ewe nee 


see we mee m meee ereesee 


1954, November ........... 


Bi SCRIBES 3:65 ss 5:55 wre 109-5 89-9 114-3 ; 
1955, January............. 110-1 92-5| 114-3 14-27 

, February............. 110-4| 93-1] 114-3 14-64 

i AIOE erect crareennnicks 110-0 | 92-1 aes - 


PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 















Gross Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment 
national aera 

























Total 

product }. , : Unem- 

ia aciaiaa industrial Durable goods Non-durable goods Total Total ployed 

; , FO- labour | employ- | as % of 

= duction Vehicles Textiles : : force ment labour 

a Total Metals -_ Tota! clothing Chemicals} adjusted fesen 

$ billion Index 1947-49= 1003 seasonally adjusted % rate 

ME ais. tiawe Ralemteloie meine 91-1 58 49 17-2 

DRG iikcaieuket i ciadeabes 364-9 134 153 2°5 
tien uaacivemienes weak 357-2 125 138 5-0" 
1954, November ........... 128 142 4-53 
<> OIE ide sine ose 362-0 130 143 4-5! 
1955, January ............. 132 146 5-3? 
pga OUUOED cde sis s-0:5eieiere 369-0 133 147 5-3? 
(SD i iicilcavane 135 150 5-0? 





Personal 
con- 
sumption 
Annual 


Exports of US 


All business * Total retail * Imports for US consumption maschendias 


Volume of trade 


Sales Stocks Sales Stocks Total Crude Semi- Total | Finished] tmports | Exports 








rates materials |manuf’res goods 
$ billion ; seasonally adjusted $ million 1936-38= 100 
RI ce sicioledtadr sae e wate 67-6 10-80 20-05 3-50 §-53 190 62 41 260 139 94 113 
RNB cy alaccréceeies-ibia da ele 230-1 48-84 81-07 14-23 22-66 898 217 224 1,304 911 158 262 
Breccia dan avciaermaeaina 234-0 47-31 17-36 14-22 22-09 853 200 193 1,246 811 147 253 
BOOT OCONEE. osc cntiecas 46-22 17-54 14-07 22-00 761 181 187 1,253 731 132 258 
gy NOVOMIUIOE. b ive ee-ccloans 237-7 47-99 77-60 14-36 22-08 832 186 203 1,237 718 144 251 
se 49-47 17-36 15-12 22-09 931 206 218 1,303 715 158 263 
Eo, VARUOEG 6 oc cictcccnieaee 49-32 17-35 14-86 22-21 862 i pat 1,150 as il usa 
Sig RODOUGEY ies cace waaee 242-0 49-49 17-66 14-77 22-36 844 saa es 1,219 
ip MORON cis amerssencmnes daa au 14-97 obs se oe wa ‘a 





PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 




















1 Personal income Consumer credit | Banking statistics’ | Budget expenditure‘ Bond yields 
Pee * 4 | Surplus ‘3-month | Taxable Corporate 
Total Labour | Farm Total — oe : Loans Tota! or Treasury | Govt. Aaa 
— — eens | deficit bills bonds bonds 
$ billion ; seasonally $ billion ; ~ $billion; a 
adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
p 1939 aunie sig Ketestecetve cebiarna ees 72°9 46-6 4-3 7-22 4-50 23-4 17-2 9-0; — 3-9 0-023 aa 3-01 
EE s< s.cirpetnghsaa dawcak es 286-1 204-4 12-2 29-54 22-19 78-1 67-6 14-3) — 9-4 1-931 2-93 3-20 
ES snditdaredenacomnamahs 286°5 202-3 Er°9 30°13 22-47 85-7 71:2 67-8 | — 3-1 0-953 2-53 2-90 
1954, October diacdile eraser 286-3 202-7 10-4 28-98 21-95 86-3 67-8 4-9}; — 2-2 0-987 2-52 2-87 
» NOVEMBEP 0.66 06ccee 289-3 204-7 11-2 29-21 22-01 86-3 69-5 3-8! + 0-4 0-948 2-55 2-89 
pe, OCONEE fs edeuks 291-4 204-4 11-3 30-13 22-47 85-7 71-2 6-3} — 2-5 1-174 2-57 2-90 
1955, January ............. 291-4 205-9 12-1 29-76 22-44 85-7 10-7 4:9} -— 0:3 1-257 2-65 2-93 
fa) | REDRGME occ cralistaighece’s 292-4 206-5 12-5 29-52 22-51 83-7 71-4 4-8| + 0-6 1-177 2-72 2-99 
» 1 ee ee ene eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 1-335 | 2-71 3-02 


| | | 





(*) Figures calculated on the basis of a new and larger sample. (*) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of period, 
(*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (°) Fourth quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended April 16th there was an 
“ above-line ”’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £40,357,000 compared with a deficit of 
£23, 985, 000 in the previous nine days and a deficit | 
of £31, 915,000 in the corresponding period of last | 
rear. There was a net “ below-line” receipt of 
£4,001,000, bringing the total deficit to £80, 377,000 | 
(£59, 159, 000 in 1954-55). 











April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 


Esti- ~g 1955 to to 

£000 mate, to April | April 
1955-56 Aprit 17,|April 16) 17, 16, 

1954 | 1955 1955 


1954 
| ; 


Ord. Revenue 


Income Tax....... 1877,400] 73,931; 49,434]19,030} 16,217 
Sur-tax .........- 136,000 7,500; 5,500} 1,900} 1,200 
Death Duties ..... 185,000 8,500 7,800] 2,200} 2,900 | 
Stans... <.50000: 74,000 3,200} 3,200} 1,000} 1,100 
Profits Tax & EPT.} 180,000 6,500 9,300} 2,000} 3,000 | 
Excess Profits Lev | 25,000 3,100 3,400 500} 400 
Special C ontribu-| 
tion and other| 1,000 


Inland Revenue. 





Total Inland Rev. .|2478 78,400| 102 102, 731 | 78 1634| 26, 630) 24,817 


Customs.........-- /1131, 700 41,923] 18, i 17,100 
BEXCHG .6:50cveses | 796,050 


15,210] 4 1135) 3,865 













52,102 
15,080 





Total Customs and! | 


} 
57,133] 22,704 20,965 











GINO .<sacas car |1927,750] 67,182 | | 
Motor Duties ..... | 80,000] 4,261} 4,840] 1,108] 2,104 
PO (Net Receipts) . aoe sas owe es 
Broadcast Licences} 25, ‘000 ca ah 
Sundry Loans..... 24,000 106 | 54 as 
Miscellaneous ..... 175,000 5,503 | 6,363 446 
AR icc ccs ceuk 179,783 | 147 147,024 | 50,442) 48 48,332 





Ord. Expenditure | 


Debt Interest ..... 0,000} 51,363) 51,078] 22,637 23,314 
Payments to N. Ire-| 
land Exchequer. .} 53,000 1,712 


1,747 
“|3862,875] 168,450) 158, 100| 5850 65,150 
ee Se \4525,875| 221,525 | 210,930| 81,287 88,469 
| 36.000 310 


634 | 434 





Other Cons. Fund . 
Supply Services . 


PT 
ee 








Sinking Funds ....| 220 





** Above-line” Surplus | — ele 
MEME: 5 sic ciwccs cuter 42,377| 64,340) 31,215| 40,357 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi | 
es LET SES. an 16,037] 8,542'Cr4001 
Total Surplus or Deficit*....| 59,759! 80,377| 39,757, 36,356 





Net Receipts from : | 


{ 
9,542 | 


Tax Reserve Certificates... 11,448 271|— 1285 | 
Savings Certificates ....... 700 | 3,000} 600} 600 | 
Defence Bonds ........... — 2,494) 525 


1,033 ~ 1008) 
ST 

* Since end September the capital expenditure of the Post 
Office has been charged directly on the Exchequer (instead of } 
being financed from the Savi ings Funds) and is consequently 


included in ‘‘ below-line ” expenditure and the total deficit. 
As at April 16th this item stood at £2,600,000. 


FLOATING DEBT 




















(£ million) 
, ; Ways and Means 
Treasury Bills a = 
BESe: - a Total 
Date Floatinz 
e 7" Public | Bank of | Debt 
| Tender Tap Depts. |England 
1954 l 
Apr. 17 3,190°0 | 1,382-7] 308-3 | | 4,881-0 
§ | ] 
1955 
Jan. 15 3,350:0 | 1,719-2] > 260-4 | 5,330-0 
Ree 3,310-0 | 1,662-7] 262-3 5,235-0 | 
eee | 3,270°0 | 1,642-2] 243-2 | 5,155-4 | 
| 
Feb. 5..... 3,240-0 | 1,575-9] 236-8 5,052-7 
ae 3,190-°0 | 1,557-1} 251-8 | 4,998-9 
» 29 3150-0 | 1,674-1] 286-4 | 5,120-4 
» 2 | 3,150-0 | 1,691-5] 268-0. | 5,109-5 
Mat 8: ..%. 3,160-0 | 1,709-4] 286-2 §,123°9 | 
re 3,170-0| 1710-8] 274-6 | §,155-4 
oe | eee | 3,180-0 | 1,731-3] 297-4 5,208-7 | 
Gg Sees 3,180-0 | 1,741-5] 329-1 - | 5,250-°6 | 
1: ipeaneas ae | 
a) ks was | 4.931: 4 315-2 | 5,246-6 | 
— } 
Ae 9:41: 3,200-0 | 1,801-9} 274-1 | | 5276-0 
a eee | 3,220-0 | 1,830-5] 269-8 5,320-3 





| Portuguese Esc. .. 
| Swedish Kr....... 
| Danish Kr.........< 


| United States $ 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


THE recent easing of bill rates in London 
has proved short lived. At the Treasury 
bill tender last Friday the market reduced 
its bid per cent for the £250 million of 
bills on offer from £99 Is. 5d. per cent to 
£99 1s. 1d., after having raised it from 
£99 Is. at the previous tender. Outside 
tenderers bid more than the market, and 
as applications rose by £18.3 million the 
market’s allotment fell sharply from, 61 to 
33 per cent. The average rate of. dis- 
count on all bills rose by only 3/64 per 
cent to £3 15s. 3.09d. per cent. At yes- 
terday’s tender the offer was cut by £20 
million to £230 million. The excess of 
new bills over maturities next week will 
thus fall from £20 million to £10 million. 

The Bank of England has continued to 
keep credit taut in the market. Last week 
the market was in the Bank borrowing 
on Tuesday was followed by further penal 
loans on both Thursday and Friday— 
whereas this week some houses were in 
the Bank on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. The amount involved on 
any one day was never large, but in total 
it was considerable: it is in part reflected 
by the rise of £27 million during the 
week ended Wednesday in the Bank’s 
“discounts and advances,” to £35.8 mil- 
lion. The Bank of England is giving 
hardly any special aid, but it has passed’ 
on some special order for bills. June 
maturities have taken place at 33-314 per 
cent. 

The Bank return shows a post-Easter 
reflux of notes of £6 million. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (from % Discount rates A 
34%, 24/2/55) 4 Bank bills : 60 days 3 
Deposit rates (max) _ 3months 3 
cn 23 4months  3{t 
Discount houses . 24° 6months 3-4 
| Money Day- -to-day.. 23 Fine trade bills : 
Short periods..... 23 3months 4}-4} 
Treas. bills 2month: 3} 4months 44-4} 
3month: 3 6months 44-5} 





*Call money 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 





April 21 


Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation...... 1,615-1 | 1,730-0 = 1,724.9 
Notes in banking dept.. 10-2 20-4 26-4 
Govt. debt and securities* 1,621-7 | 1,746-2 = 1,746.3 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-8 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion.... 2-9 3-4 3-4 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 10-4 16-4 13-f 
Treasury special account. . 1-0 4-1 4-5 
MRMES in Siscuvsccceas 292-5 274-3 276-7 
PE So oesiccsnesceb ees 63-5 64:1 64-7 
OE Gah eshesecatkenes 367-4 358-9 354-0 
Securities : 
Government 0... 60scccs 347-9 331-3 505°5 
Discounts and advances .. 10-5 8-8 35:8 
RIE Siar Sas ws cg ete 13-9 13-7 13-8 
PRM colons. aoe gets iid am 372-3 353-8 355-1 
Banking department reserve. 12-9 22-8 23-8 
o oe 0 
4/0 /o » 
wT PUODUON sick clecucewes 3°5 6-3 7:9 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital 414,553,090 


Fiduciary issue reduced from {1, 775 million to £1,725 milli 
on January 20, 1955. 


TREASURY BILLS 


Amount ({£ million: 





Average 
Rate 
of 
Offered Allotment 
d. 
1954 |. 

April 15 | 230°0 j 4172 | 230-0] 41 7-41 4 
1955 | 
Jan. 14| 230-0 | 344-1 | 230-0] 38 11-97 | 61 
» 21] 220-0 | 351-1 | 220-0 | 40 3-46 | SL 
;, 28] 210-0 | 376-8 | 210-0] 46 7-33 | 3 
Feb. 4| 220-0 | 387-4 | 220-0] 46 3-17 | 39 
» 11] 230-0 | 363-0 | 230-0 | 46 3-57 50 
* 18} 250-0 | 366-9 | 250-0 |] 46 3-97 | 60 
” 25 | 260-0 | 381-9 | 260-0] 75 5-32 | 50 
Mar. 4] 260-0 | 390-7 | 260-0 | 75 8-93 | 50 
» 11] 270-0 | 393-9 | 270-0] 76 0-65 | 61 
», 18} 270-0 | 385-2 | 270-0] 75 11-64 | 56 
25 | 280-0 | 410-2 | 280-0] 75 11-21 51 
April 1| 270-0 | 408-5 | 270-0 | 75 10-33 43 
»  7| 250-0 | 402-4 | 250-0] 74 5.00 61 
» 15°| 250-0 | 420-7 | 250-0 | 75 3-09 33 


* On April 15th tenders tor 91 day bills at £99 Is. (1d. secure 
about 33 per cent of the sum applied for ; higher tenders we 
allotted in full. The offering yesterday’ was for a maximul 


amount of £230 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


W. Ger. D-Mk. ... 
79-90-81-10 


Norwegian Kr. . 


Official Market Rates : Spot 
Rates a en go a edie, Se Ad Jen i ai 
April 20 April 14 | April 15 | April16 | April 1s | April 19 April 2 
| a 
United States $...| 2-+78-2-82 a on —2-79§| 2-793-2-79% |2-79498-2-7943| 2-79§-2-79% |2-79$-2-7943 2-79 ih -2 3 
| Canadian $ ...... 76 ty-2-76 | 2-764-2-76} la. 154 -2-76% 2-753-2-754 [2-75 f-2-75 th 2-7 
| French Fr........ 972; 65- 987- 35 “9844 984% | 9848-9845 | 9844-984} 984-9844 | 9834-9833 9854-3594 
PSG PEs ss osces8 12-15%, -12-335%]12-  % 12: 288) 12-284-12-28}:12- -28}- 12- 283 12-28}-12- 28} 12-284-12- 28% 12-23}-2-4 
| Belgian Fr. ...... 138 -95- 140-2 '140-05- (139-973- 139-95- 139-90- 139.95-_ 
| 141-05 * 340: 25) 140-10 140-023 140-00 139-95 14 
| Dutch Gid........ 10- 56-10-72 13-1 


10-65-10-65}'10-64%-10-65} 10-64%-10-654 10-644-10-643 10-64-10-64} 10 
11-67 #—11- 84 }3]11-783-11-78%'11-784-11-783 11-784-11- 78} 11-784-11-78} 11-783-11- 


783 11 SL 
80- 10-80-20 | 80-10-80-20 | 80-10-80-25 | 80-10-80-25 | 80-10-80-25  80-.) 8)°di 
14+ 37§-14- 59% ]14-553—14-553'14-554-14+553 14- 553-14 - 553 14-554-14- 553 14-54§-14-549 14-51) 41> 


19-193-19-48} |19- 395- 19-40§ 19-39{-19- -404 19-39{-19- 404 19-393-19-40) 19-404-19- 403 19-4 
19-85-20-15 [20-013-20-01§ 20-01g-20-013:20-01g-20- 013 20- 01;- 20-01§ 20-01g-20-013 


One Month Forward Rates 


20-013-2 


J EStAtGS S 3550s 5s cacarscstece is-hke. pm | 4 fc. pm | yoke. pm | -he. pm | y-Fe. pm q-ic. pm 
CABAGIGE Do 55s 02k oc vate ss see $-fc. pm | 43-c. pm $-§c. pm g-fc. pm | 4}-%c. pm | 3 se. pm 
ene Be ss ok canccckbee Rovuy ee Par-1 dis | Par-l dis Par-1 dis Par-1 dis | Par-l1 dis | P 1 ds 
Set Bees coos hee acewsoceuauguer 2}-2c. pm 23-2c. pm 2}-2c. pm 2}$-2c. pm 24-2c. pm 2 pin 
| SOU Dine ce oe wt vay ooeene $-t pm | -§-} pm 3-} pm #-+ pm -*; pm PET 
MOI, 5 concn scksecewewws 2f-2tc. pm | 2}-2}c. pm | 23-2}c. pm | 2}-2hc. pm | 2}-2}c. pm | 2} cic. Pw 
AN. S508 SPE 5 os ovine ond ceeaesnae 1j-3pf. pm | 1}-jpf. pm 1-tpf. pm | 1-3pf. pm | Ipf. pm-par Ipt paps 
OOM ES. ooo Sane esina. once 14-}6 pm 2-16 pm 2-16 pm 2-16 pm | 1}-}6 pm | 15-30 pm 
DORI BONS 5 isis etwas. cect ax ow eee , Par-36 dis 1-46 dis 1-46 dis 1-46 dis | 1-46 dis 114 ds 
PPIORWRMIOR TOE, <5 6.s'0ssics sce denne 26 pm-}6 dis | $6 pm-}é dis | Par-lé dis | Par-1é dis | Par-lé dis | Pal» dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 
| Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 250/7 | 250/6b | sai 250/8 =! 59/7 


250/7 | 





, = 


——— ——— | 





oe 


cil 2 


55,00 


milli 
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| THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
| LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 


| IN NEW ZEALAND 
| | e 


| Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 

Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 

country’s development. Information supplied by 

over 340 Branches and Agencies provides current 

data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 

which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand) 


London Office : Head Office : 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.C.4. New Zealand. 
Manager: A. R. Frethey. General Manager : 
Assis. Manager: A. E. Abel. R. D. Moote. 


Branches also in 
Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka, 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji); Apia (Samoa). 





THE 
BANK OF TOKYO 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


Foreign Exchange Bank 
Licensed Under 
The Foreign Exchange 


Home Branches: 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Na- 
goya, Osaka, Kobe and 
other main cities in Japan. 


Overseas Branches : 
London, New York, Ham- 
hurg, Caleutta, Bombay, 
Karachi, 
ilong Kong 

\ffiliate : 

The Bank of 
Tokyo of 
California 

San Francisco 

Los Angeles 


THE BANK OF TOKYO, LTD. 


(THE former YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK) 
Head Office : TOKYO, JAPAN. 








KE DUT AS SEN 
Chistaniv Rank og Sedilhatse 


Established 1848 


The oldest Joint Stock Bank of Norway 
TELEGRAMS: KREDITKASSEN 


OSLO — NORWAY 


CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company Incorporated in France 
OFFICE. 40, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1. 


Private Safes for rental at this Office 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


BRANCHES IN EGYPT AND THE SUDAN, NORTH 
AFRICA, SYRIA AND ON THE WEST AFRICAN 
COAST. 


AFFILIATIONS IN 
BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL AND 
VENEZUELA. 


Central Office : PARIS. Head Office: LYONS. 





CAN THE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT BANK 
HELP YOU IN CANADA? 


Businessmen who are considering establishing or 
expanding a manufacturing or processing business in 
Canada and have a project that meets practical require- 
ments for success, but have not been able to finance it 
by standard methods, might find it worthwhile to know 
more about Industrial Development Bank (a subsidiary 
of Bank of Canada) and its wide experience with unusual 
problems. Industrial Development Bank’s credit 
officers and technical specialists examine proposals 
before the Bank provides financing. If a term loan is 
granted, it may make for a more efficient and profitable 
operation. On the other hand, it may uncover factors 
which make regular commercial financing feasible. 

For further information we suggest you communicate 
with : 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK 


Office of the General Manager 
901 Victoria Sq.. MONTREAL, CANADA. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


(AUSTRALIA’S CENTRAL BANK) 


COMMONWEALTH 
TRADING BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 
(undertakes general 
banking business) 


COMMONWEALTH 
SAVINGS BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 
(the largest Savings 
Bank in Australia) 


Each of these Banks was established by the Australian 
Parliament and is guaranteed by the Commonwealth of 
Australia 


Combined Assets - £1,980,000,000 


All classes of Banking:-and Exchange business conducted 
Branches throughout Australia and territories 
Agents and Correspondents throughout the world 


HEAD OFFICE—SYDNEY 


Governor : H. C. Coombs Deputy-Governor : E, B. Richardson 


LONDON OFFICE—8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2 


Manager : L. U. Rusden 
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A 
HOME 
FOR 


YOUR SAVINGS 


The savings of today Help yourself and the 
ensure the homes of nation by saving 


tomorrow. regularly. 
* INTEREST AT 21% PER ANNUM FROM 
DATE OF INVESTMENT. 
* £1-£5,000 ACCEPTED. 
WITHDRAWALS AT SHORT NOTICE. 


TEMPERANCE 


The Gateway To Security PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227 Regent Street 
London W.I. 


Phone: Regent 7282 
Branches throughout the Country 


i | 


The M.B.I 
knows Eastern 
| Prading 


Conditions 


Sixty years is a long time to be engaged in the 
complexities of Eastern trading. But in that 
time a world of specialised knowledge has 
accrued to The Mercantile Bank of India. 
All the benefits of this are readily available 
to shippers and merchants interested in 
opening up new trade with the East. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH ST ,LONDON, E.C.3 


* 


INDIA : PAKISTAN +* BURMA - CEYLON : MALAYA ~ SINGAPORE 
HONG KONG + CHINA +: MAURITIUS : THAILAND < JAPAN 
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Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 
Head Office: KARACHI (Pakistan) 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1954 


LIABILITIES 


Authorised Capital : 
1,500,000 Shares of Rs. 20/- each ... 


_—_ Subscribed and Paid-up Capital : 
750,000 Shares of Rs. 20/- each ‘ 
Reserve Funds ‘ ade 
Current Savings Bank, Fixed Deposits and Other Accounts “ 
Bills Payable and Other Sums due by the Bank 
Bills for Collection as per contra 
Banker’s Liability for Acceptances and Guarantees as ‘per contra 
Profit and Loss Account : 
As per Balance Sheet as at 31st ean 1953 a i cha 
Less ; Payment of Dividend as a ats an ‘a 


Balance brought forward 
Net Profit for the year 1954 ai a Pers wis wr dig ioe 


Less : Transferred to Share Capital Account co aaa aa 
Payment of Interim Dividend “ae <aé ee por 


Pak Rs. 
Pak Rs. 


Contingent Liabilities : 
Pak Rs. 500/- is on Investment in Shares of Joint Stock Companies. 


Total Pak Rupees 
ASSETS 


Cash on Hand a 
Cash with Bankers .. 


Pakistan Government 3 months Treasury Bills 

Investments at cost or market value whichever is lower 
(a) Government, Municipal and Trustee aii 
(b) Shares in Joint Stock a ies 
(c) Bullion . 

Interest Accrued on Investments . 

Loans, Overdrafts, Cash Credits and other Advances .. 

Bills Discounted and Purchased . aa 


Pak Rs. 
Pak Rs. 
Pak Rs. 


PARTICULARS ReEQuIRED BY Act VII oF 1913: 

1. Debts considered good and in respect of which the Bank is fully secured ... aad aa 
This amount includes debts fully secured, due by Firms or Companies, in which 
Directors of the Bank are partners or Directors Pak Rs. 8,454,257 12 4 

. Debts considered good, secured by the personal Liability of one or more parties in addition 
to the personal security of the debtors ... aaa aad ia aad aaa 
This amount includes Bills Discounted and Purchased Pak Rs. 152,000 0 0 
The liability of Directors or their Firms under this head is Nil. 
. Debts considered good in respect of which the Bank holds no nonmne other than the 
debtors’ personal security 
This amount includes Bills Discounted and Purchased Pak Rs. 1,374,139 11 il 
The liability of Directors or their Firms ee dean ~— is violas 

4. Debts considered doubtful a 

5. Debts considered bad 

6. Debts due by Officers of the Bank other than Directors (fully secured) 

Pak Rs. 16,722 1 6 
Bills lodged for collection as per contra <a asi ada waa aa 
Customers’ Liability for acceptances and guarantees as s per contra Ses 
Landed Properties at cost as at 31st ens _— 
Additions during the year . , 


Less’: Depreciation for the year 


Furniture arfd Fixtures : 
Balance as per last Balance Sheet 
Additions during the year 


Less : Depreciation written off up to date 


Stock of Stationery and Stamps ... ad ‘is a wg 


Total Pak Rupees 


Pak Rs. 
30,000,000 0 0 


3,177,148 
500,000 


2,677,148 7 8 
4,616,246 1 2 


7,293,394 8 10 


6,625,000 0 0 


Pak Rs. as. 
10,819,450 0 
Tas 423, 393 0 


102,796,894 2 
14,258,058 15 


105,269,385 14 


5,039,764 7 


6,745,802 11 


Nil 
Nil 


3,025,072 9 §$ 
119,684 13 10 


3,144,757 7 3 
Moss fF 3 

2,157,883 13 
93,617 11 


2,251,501 
992,503 0 


as. ps. 


Pak Rs. as. ps. 


15,000,000 


10,000,000 
431,851,102 


21,676,706 
17,254,297 
65,545,856 


668,394 8 10 


561,996,357 15 1 


Pak. Rs. as. ps. 


86,242,843 
42,145,513 
228,237,045 


674,484 


117,054,953 


17,254,297 
65,545,856 


3,040,784 


1,258,998 
541,581 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


ACCOUNTS DISCLOSE SATISFACTORY POSITION 


EXPANSION OF OVERSEA ACTIVITIES 


UK TAXATION A DETERRENT TO ENTERPRISE 


MR D. M. OPPENHEIM ON THE OUTLOOK 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
of the British-American Tobacco Company, 
Limited, was held on April 15th, at West- 
minster House, 7 Millbank, London, S.W., 
Mr D. M. Oppenheim, the chairman presid- 
ing. 

The chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
with your approval, we will take the notice 
convening the meeting, the report of the 
directors and the accounts which have been 
circulated, as read, and the secretary will 
now read the auditors’ report. 


The secretary (Mr A. D. McCormick) 
accordingly read the report of Messrs 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Company, 
chartered accountants, appended to the 
accounts. 


The chairman continued: Since our pre- 
vious meeting Mr W. G. Matton, who had 
been a member of the board for twenty-one 
years—three of them as a deputy chairman 
—retired after a total service with the com- 

any and its associates of forty-two years. 
We shall miss his wise counsel, based as it 
was on long experience and expert knowledge 
of the tobacco business and of conditions 
generally in the western hemisphere, where 
your company’s interests have flourished, 
largely due to his untiring efforts and devo- 
tion to duty. We wish him well in his 
retirement, 


NEW DIRECTORS 


I have also to report the appointments in 
July of last year of Messrs E. M. Bruton, 
R. F. Ridley and J. G. L. Wells as deputy 
chairmen, and of Messrs D. R. N. Clarke 
and G. F. Gelsthorp as directors in 
December last. 


I may say that all these appointments have 
been made in furtherance of our policy of 
ensuring a succession of directors experienced 
in the many and varied aspects of your 
company’s business. I am confident that 
/your new directors, who have spent all or 
nearly all of their working life with the com- 
pany or its associated companies, are well 
qualified to contribute to the formulation of 
major policy which is the function of the 
board. 


I should also, at this point, like to refer to 
the recent retirement from active business of 
Sir Russell Kettle, until March 3lst the 
senior partner of the company’s auditors, 
Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Com- 
pany. Of his fifty years’ service with that 
firm, Sir Russell has been associated with the 
audit of your company’s accounts for some- 
thing like a quarter of that period, during 
which time there has been the happiest 
relationship between ¢he auditors and the 
staff of your company concerned with the 
difficult and complicated business of prepar- 
ing accounts for presentation to you. 


I am sure you will join with me in acknow- 


ledging the services which Sir Russell and 
his firm have rendered to the company since 
the late Lord Plender was appointed as the 
first auditor of the company in 1902. 


DATE OF MEETING ADVANCED 


You will have noticed from the preliminary 
announcement of the results for the year to 
September 30, 1954, issued on February 
22nd, that on this occasion we were able to 
make the announcement without the quali- 
fication that the figures were “subject to 
audit,” and that it has also been possible to 
advance the date of this meeting by three 
weeks ; but for Easter, the date would have 
been advanced four weeks. 


With the coming into force of the Com- 
panies Act, 1948, and the obligation then im- 
posed upon us of publishing consolidated 
accounts, it became humanly impossible for 
the financial results to be announced and the 
annual accounts to be issued as soon after 
the closing date of the company’s financial 
year as stockholders are entitled to expect. 


The preparation of consolidated accounts 
imposes a very considerable burden of addi- 
tional work not only on our own accounting 
staff in London, but also upon the staffs of 
our subsidiary companies, and it is largely 
due to the assistance of our friends abroad 
and the ready co-operation of the company’s 
auditors that it has been possible to achieve 
our accelerated programme this year. I am, 
nevertheless, hopeful that there is still some 
scope for improvement on this year’s dates 
and I can assure you that ways and means of 
expediting the date of the preliminary an- 
nouncement and of the annual general meet- 
ing are receiving our most careful attention. 


The report of the directors and _ the 
accounts have now been in your possession 
for some time and I believe that they, 
together with the explanatory statement and 
the unavoidably extensive notes will ade- 
quately inform you of the company’s general 
financial situation, and it is not my intention 
to take up your time with specific references 
to individual items. 


CAUSE FOR CONFIDENCE 


I think you will have found that the posi- 
tion as disclosed by these accounts gives 
cause for satisfaction and continuing con- 
fidence in the fortunes of your company. 


There are still areas of the world in which 
subsidiaty companies operate where inflation 
or exchange control regulations—sometimes 
a combination of the two—leave the directors 
of these companies no option but to retain 
and plough back the profits earned by their 
companies, with the result that the figures 
for “transfers to fixed asset and stock re- 
placement reserves,” “appropriations to 
reserves” and “balance carried to balance 
sheet ”—i.e., Items XI, XIII and XVI— 


appearing under the column headed “ group” 
are substantially greater than would other- 
wise have been necessary. 


Where these two adverse factors do not 
apply or apply only to a limited extent, the 
holding company is beginning to reap the 
benefits of the very considerable appropri- 
tions to reserves which, almost without 
exception, the subsidiary and associated 
companies found it necessary to make in 
the immediate postwar period, partly to 
finance rehabilitation and inflation, partly— 
and more happily—to finance expansion of 
business. 


WIDE-SPREAD ACTIVITIES 


From time to time I receive suggestions - 


that, in my annual address, I should give you 
more detailed information about the company 
and its associated companies. My colleagues 
and I have given very careful consideration 
to these suggestions. 


You are, no doubt, aware that your com- 
pany’s activities can roughly be classified 
under two main heads. First, there is its 
own production in this country of the many 
well-known brands of cigarettes and smoking 
tobaccos owned by the company for export 
and for sea and air stores, and the sale of 
that production to many widely scattered 
markets overseas, 


Secondly, there is the investment in sub- 
sidiary and associated companies operating 
in almost every territory abroad still open to 
private enterprise. It is in this sector of the 
company’s business that the significant ex- 
pansion is taking place, as will be readily 
seen by a comparison of the company’s 
balance sheet with the consolidated balance 
sheet. 


The field is very wide and varied both as 
regards the nature of the business and com- 
petitive relationship. It might be most mis- 
leading to stockholders to select one or even 
several of those territories for more detailed 
information. Yet, for political and other 
reasons I am satisfied that such information 
could only be given on a selective basis and 
for that reason alone I must refrain from 
acceding to these suggestions. I believe it is 
wiser in a company which largely derives 'ts 
fortunes from subsidiary and associated com- 
panies incorporated and operating abroad to 
continue to follow the policy I have indicated. 
What must ultimately concern the stock- 
holders is the global result as disclosed in tite 
consolidated profit and loss account and in 
particular Item XII—the group available net 
profit as apportioned to the parent comp:"y. 


EVENTS IN CHINA 


I am happy to be able to report that in the 
middle of last year all the remaining 
covenanted staff of our associated compar:cs 
in China were granted exit permits and ‘:ft 
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the country. Now that their welfare is no 
longer in jeopardy, I am able to make a 
somewhat fuller statement than it was advis- 
able for my predecessor to make when he 
addressed you in May, 1952. 


On that occasion he referred to the press 
reports which stated that our associated com- 
panies in China were handing over their 
assets to a Chinese government sponsored 
company. A fully documented record of the 
events leading up to this transaction has been 
prepared for possible use on a future occasion. 
The record shows beyond doubt that what 
appears, on the face of it, as a voluntary 
transfer of assets was indeed a confiscation 
of a major order. 


Shortly after the Communists took 
Shanghai in 1949, it became clear to the 
directors in Shanghai that it would soon 
become impossible to carry on the business, 
which was heading towards insolvency. This 
was due to a combination of factors, such as 
strict control of selling prices at uneconomic 
levels, inadequate allocation of leaf tobacco 
and other materials to the factories, arbitrary 
methods of taxation, and the excessive size 
of the labour force which it was obligatory to 
retain on the payroll, and who were con- 
tinually making impossible demands and im- 
posing restrictions on the management. It 
was decided, therefore, to take steps to dis- 
pose of the business. 


TSINGTAO AND TIENTSIN 


In April, 1950, proposals were put to the 
Central Peoples Government in Peking and 
certain discussions took place but nothing 
transpired immediately. 


In July, 1951, when all means of carrying 
on were exhausted, the manager of the 
branch in Tsingtao received a suggestion 
that, if he petitioned the government to take 
over the assets of the branch as a voluntary 
gift, the government might accept the offer 
and take over the liabilities of the branch. 
After protracted negotiations, an agreement 
was signed on January 13, 1952, but it was 
some months later that the branch manager 
was permitted to leave China. 


Early in 1952 a similar suggestion was 
received in respect of the branch at Tientsin 
and in May of that year an agreement was 
signed on the same lines as that for Tsingtao. 
In the following month it was announced that 
everything was in order and that the manager 
and his assistant could apply for exit permits. 
Nevertheless, it was four months before the 
manager received his exit permit and nearly 
a year before one was granted to his assistant. 


In the cases of both Tsingtao and Tientsin 
branches the fixed assets far exceeded the 
habilities in value. 


SHANGHAI 


In the meantime, conditions had become 
desperate in Shanghai and great pressure was 
being brought to bear upon the directors in 
Shanghai to continue the business there and, 
if necessary, to obtain funds for this pur- 
Pose from the shareholders abroad, Closing 
down was not permissible. 


The record shows the extraordinary pres- 
sures brought to bear on the staff in 
Shanghai, especially during the so-called 

Three Anti” and “ Five Anti” movements 
which started towards the end of 1951 
and under which managers were made 
Personally responsible for payment of wages 
under pain of imprisonment and_ other 
penalties. 

As a result of these pressures, considerable 
sums had to be remitted by the shareholders 
to the associated company in Shanghai, in 
Order to enable the current liabilities to be 
met pending the signing of an agreement. In 
March, 1952, it was indicated by the Chinese 
authorities that negotiations about the taking 


over of the company’s assets in Shanghai 
would be considered and in April, 1952, a 
provisional agreement for take-over was 
signed. A final agreement was signed on 
July 28, 1952. Under these agreements all 
the assets in China and Manchuria not 
already ceded under the earlier agreements 
were ceded, on the understanding that the 
transferees would, as from the date of the 
provisional agreement, assume the liabilities, 
except those to foreign companies and 
persons, 


LONG DRAWN-OUT SETTLEMENT 


As it turned out, the only obligations 
which were actually assumed were those in 
respect of remuneration to workers and local 
staff and for taxes. This left considerable 
claims to be met by the shareholders. As 
the value of the fixed assets (represented by 
eight fully equipped cigarette factories and 
other properties, quite apart from trade 
marks of very great potential value) was 
greatly in excess of the liabilities taken over, 
the transferees, in order to put a more 
reasonable face on the transaction, classified 
and arbitrarily valued many of the assets as 
“‘ Japanese additions,” to which they alleged 
the company had no title, although this 
matter had already been negotiated and 
finally settled with the Kuomintang Govern- 
ment, who had issued a formal receipt. When 
this receipt was produced, it was not only 
repudiated but impounded. 


Settlement of the claims which were not 
accepted by the transferees was long drawn 
out. Exit permits for the chairman and his 
five colleagues who remained in China at 
that time were not granted until one year 
after all the claims had been settled ; namely, 
in May, 1954—nearly two years after the 
original agreement had been signed. 


Under a Communist regime local officials 
are reluctant to take any decisions, and our 
associated companies were greatly impeded 
by the difficulty, absent in happier times, of 
approaching those in real authority in the 
capital. In these circumstances, they received 
valuable assistance from HM _ Chargé 
d’Affaires in Peking, successively Sir Lionel] 


Lamb, KCMG, and Mr _ Humphrey 
Trevelyan, CMG. It was largely through 
the able intervention of Mr _ Trevelyan 


that the last six exit permits came to 
be granted. I would like to record our 
gratitude to the Foreign Office, and to these 
gentlemen in particular, for the help they 
rendered. 


TAXATION BURDEN 


This year I am addressing you before the 
date on which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is to present his Budget, and I 
am, of course, unable to foresee what he 
may have in store for us as a company and 
as individuals. 


During your examination of the accounts 
now under review, however, I am certain 
that the heavy burden of United Kingdom 
and oversea taxation to which the group is 
subject—the figure falls just short of £24 
million, as expressed in sterling—will not 
have escaped your notice. In particular, 
there has been a sharp relative rise in the 
total of oversea taxation. This reflects the 
tencency for oversea rates of tax on com- 
panies to rise to the level of United Kingdom 
rates. 


It is, in my view, essential to encourage 
investment in the Commonwealth and else- 
where. Such investment would, in due 
course, add to the volume of our invisible 
exports ; and, so far as it would help to raise 
the standard of living of the peoples of 
underdeveloped countries, it would expand 
markets for this country’s direct exports. 
One of the principal deterrents to such over- 
sea investment is the United Kingdom tax 
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assessable on dividends and other income 
derived from oversea companies, as well as 
on the profits of oversea branches and per- 
manent establishments of United Kingdom 
companies. 


In particular, as I have said before, in a 
group such as our own, the assessment of 
such dividends discourages the mobility 
of resources between territories, since 
it cuts down the balance available for 
reinvestment, 


RELIEF NEEDED 


I am, therefore, still firmly of the opinion 
that the basis of complete exemption from 
United Kingdom taxation of oversea income 
should be given serious consideration by the 
Chancellor. It may well be that, as a result 
of the rise in the rates of oversea tax, the 
actual cost to the United Kingdom 
Exchequer of such action might not be 
excessive as compared with present methods 
of relief. 


If the Chancellor is prepared to encourage 
both this country’s invisible and visible ex- 
port earnings in the manner I have indicated, 
then the way will be clear to remove from 
the Statute Book Section 468 of the Income 
Tax Act, which, through longevity, is in 
danger of acquiring an air of respectability. 
The undesirability, from your company’s 
point of view, of this section—commonly 
known as the “Ring Fence” section—is as 
great today as when it first came on the 
Statute Book in 1951, as Section 36 of that 
year’s Finance Act. 


All who have seriously and conscientiously 
in mind the continuing welfare of this coun- 
try and its inhabitants must agree that exces- 
sive taxation has a deadening and frustrating 
influence on initiative and enterprise, and 
yet it is largely by the exercise of these 
two attributes that we can hope not only 
to maintain but to improve our standard of 
living. 


PROBLEM OF STAFF TRANSFERABILITY 


Apart from these general aspects of heavy 
taxation, there is a particular aspect which 
affects this company very materially. The 
main channel of advancement to the higher 
administrative posts here and to the board of 
directors is through service with one or more 
of the subsidiary or associated companies 
abroad. In circumstances as they are today, 
it often means that on promotion to one of 
these posts an employee is faced with a con- 
siderable reduction in net remuneration, as 
a result of the heavy burden of United King- 
dom taxation. This seems to me to be putting 
an unfair strain on his loyalty, and in practice 
it means that our choice of men to fill the 
senior posts here is bound to be circum- 
scribed, whereas in the best interests of the 
company and of the country—for which we 
earn substantial foreign exchange—this choice 
should be of the widest. 


The only way of improving the rewards of 
employees in the higher brackets of taxation 
is to establish retirement benefits to the full 
extent permitted by the Inland Revenue; 
but this, in my view, is not an effective 
substitute for the incentive that can be 
offered in the shape of immediate financial 
reward. In particular, it does not meet the 
problem of transferability, which I have just 
mentioned. 


I should add, in case of misunderstanding, 
that the tradition of loyalty in this company 
is so strong that, so far, it has surmounted 
these difficulties to a remarkable degree, but 
this fact, to my mind, does not detract from 
the seriousness of the problem ; indeed, it en- 
hances it. A level of taxation, which does 
not bear too hardly and even unfairly on 
senior employees is an urgent requirement 
fot the country as a whole and, for the reasons 
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stated, a particularly acute one for your 
company. 


CURRENT YEAR’S GOOD PROSPECTS 


The future prospects of a company are 
never accurately predictable. At the annual 
general meeting last year I mentioned that the 
total volume of sales of the group for the first 
six months of the year to September 30, 1954, 
had continued to expand. The expansion 
was, in the final result, maintained to the end 
of that year and has continued for the first 
six months’ trading of the current financial 
year. This points to the possibility of a new 
record volume of sales for the Group during 
the current year. Given fair trading oppor- 
tunities wherever your company and its asso- 
ciates operate, and no major international 
upheaval, I predict that the results for the 
current year will be at least as satisfactory as 
those of the year we have just reviewed. 


I now beg formally to move the adoption 
of the report and accounts for the year ended 
September 30, 1954, including the payment 
on May 3lst next of a final dividend of 8d. 
per 10s. ordinary stock (free of United King- 
dom income tax) on the issued ordinary stock 
of the company. 


Mr F. H. St C. Sargant seconded the reso- 
lutions and, in the absence of questions or 
comments, it was carried unanimously. 


The retiring directors, Mr Frits George 
Bodde, Mr Andrew Scott McAra, Mr Junius 
Walter Prince, Mr John Crisford Wren 
Stewart, Mr John George Lancaster Wells, 
Mr Denzil Robert Noble Clarke and Mr 
George Frederick Gelsthorp, were re-elected, 
and the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co., was 
fixed. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors and staff at 
home and abroad. 


HANDLEY PAGE LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of Handley 
Page, Limited, was held on April 20th in 
London, Sir Frederick Handley Page, CBE 
(chairman and managing director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review of 1954: 


At our Cricklewood and Radlett works 
your company has concentrated on the con- 
struction of Victor and Canberra bombers 
for the Royal Air Force. As well, Hastings 
transports have been overhauled for the 
RAF and Hermes airliners equipped for ser- 
vice with independent airline operators. 

At the Woodley works of our Reading 
subsidiary our technical and production staff 
have been engaged on a new feeder-line 
transport, the Herald. Prototypes have been 
under construction and production lines are 
being set up to meet the demand which is 
expected for this versatile new aircraft. At 
this works, in addition, Marathons have been 
re-equipped and modified as RAF navigation 
trainers. 


POWER IN THE AIR 


The recent official Statement on Defence 
makes clear that the primary task of the RAF 
is to build up its V-bomber forces ; of these 
the Victor is built to the most exacting 
specification. 

The performance of the Victor is still on 
the secret list, but the Under Secretary of 
State for Air, Mr George Ward, in the recent 
debate on the air estimates, said that it had 
flown within a small fraction of the speed of 
sound at: over 50,000 feet. 

Our maximum effort is being made to 
deliver Victors to the operational squadrons 
of the RAF at the earliest possible date. The 
recent statement on defence has emphasised 
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the supreme importance of the Victor, 
Highest priority is today being given to 
nuclear weapons and their means of delivery, 
The Victor, as the premier V-bomber, may 
well be claimed to be the most important 
aircraft being produced in Britain today. 


The design of the new Herald transport 
being built by your company at Woodley was 
preceded by a world-wide, on-the-spot sury:y 
of airlines operating over short to medium 
ranges. 


All the information gained on thorough 
tours was analysed; from it emerged the 
specification of the Herald. It is designed 
as a robust, versatile aircraft to carry 
passengers and freight and to operate from 
primitive airfields under a wide range of 
climatic conditions. 


FINANCE 


The group net profit, after providing 
£382,846 for taxation, is £291,024 for the 
year. This is an increase of £47,450, of 
which £26,044 is attributable to our sub- 
sidiary company at Reading. 


After due consideration toyour company’s 
recent trading results and to the heavy 
capital expenditure to be incurred in the near 
future, it was decided to pay an interim divi- 
dend of 5 per cent on the ordinary stock of 
the company and to recommend a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, making 15 per cent for 
the year. This is an increase of 14 per cent 
and involves an additional net distribution 
of £10,268. It is hoped that this rate of 
dividend will be maintained for the current 
year. 


As in the past, we have received assistance 
and encouragement from government depact- 
ments and official organisations and, in pat- 
ticular, from the Air Ministry ‘and the 
Ministry of Supply. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED 


ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE 


After providing £502,800 for United Kingdom taxation the profit for the year is £1,081,279, plus 

The Directors have placed £275 
eredit of Exploration Reserve Account and £81, 000 to Pension Fund Account and have declared a final 
dividend of Is. 10d. United Kingdom currency per share, less United Kingdom Income Tax, absorbing 


$358,791 brought forward, making a total of £1,440,070. 


£468,875, leaving £382,695 to be carried forward. 


For the last eight years dividends have been declared free of tax. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


yoo to the 


DIRECTORS FOR YEAR 1954. 


financed by the Company out of profits. 
amount to 2,750,000 tons, assaying 5.9 dwt. per ton over a stoping width of 55 inches. 

THE WITHOK PROPRIETARY COMPANY.—The Corporation retains a substantial interest in 
the Company which owns the mineral rights over 4,828 morgen on the Farm Witbok No. 7, District 


The ore reserves at December 31st last were estiniated to 


Brakpafi, Transvaal, and certain freehold rights thereon. 


There is reason to believe that 


Interests in Gold Mining Companies not under the administration of the Corporation :— 


this method haa led to confusion in the calculation of yields and accordingly it has been decided to revert 
to the more normal method whereby the dividend is declared gross and paid after deduction of United 
Kingdon Inccme Tax at the standard rate. The final dividend of Is. 10d. per share less tax was declared 
on March 23rd, 1955, and makes, with the interim dividend (tid. per share free of tax), a total dividend 
of 2s. 8.909d. per share less tax for the year compared with 23. 5.091d. per share less tax for the previous 
year. 

Holdings of shares, debentures and other securities have been taken into the Accounts at cost or 
under but in no case above the market value of December 31st last, or, where no market price exists, 
above the Hirectors’ valuation. The Directors, as on other occasions, have thought it expedient to write 
down the book cost of certain hold.ngs below both cost and market price. 

The Directora record with deep regret the death on November 5th last of Mr. P. M. Anderson, 
Deputy Chairman and Managing Director of the Corporation. Mr. T. P. Stratten, who has been Deputy 
Managing Director since November, 1950, has succeeded Mr. P. M. Anderson as Managing Director. 

A copy of the Corporation’s Annual Trade Cycles Chart, revised to date, is enclosed with the Report. 


GOLD MINING INTERESTS. 


Summary of the operating results for the past year of the Companies opefating in the Transvaal 

and Orange Free State ia which the Corporation is largely concerned :— 
Fast | Geduld |Grootvlei| Marievale| St. |Van Dyk 
} Geduld | Pro- | Pro- | Con- Helena | Con- 
| Mines, prietary | prietary | solidated Gold | solidated 
Ltd. | cir Mines, | —— | Mines, | Mines, 

| Ltd. Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd. 

! 

| 

| 


1,122, 000 2,185, 000 "800, 000 1,041 000 940, 000 
3.27 | 4.27 | 5.10 | 4.52 3.43 


) 
3is. 2d.| 40s. 4d. 415. 10d. | 42s. 5d. 
| 45s. 4d.\ 6s. 11d. | 24s. 1d. | 23s. 3d.| 14s. 7d. 5d. 
'£3,770, 000 £386,000 se. 633, 000 £930, 000 | £758,000 | £20,000 
Net Profit ... (81 ‘772, 000 £935,000 £1, 274, 000 £487,000 £687, 000 | $23,¢ 000 
Dividends: Total £1,687,000 £895,000 £1, 192, a £450,000 _— 


Per Stock Unit | | | | 
orshare | 38. 9d. | 12s. 3d. | 2s. 1d. | 2s. Od. 


Tons milled see 
Yieldpertondwt. 

Working Costs 
per ton 

Working Protit 
per ton 

Total Working 
Profit 


| 1,663,000. 
6.15 


5d. | 33s. 114. | | 29s. 








The net profit figures include revenue from other sources. Thus East Geduld Mines’ dividend income 
fo 1954 on its shareholding in The Grootviei Proprietary Mines was £56,000 and Geduld Proprietary 
Mines’ dividend income in 1954 on its shareholdings in East Geduld Mines and The Grootvlei Proprietary 
Mines was £657,665. 


St. Helena Gold Mines. It has been decided to sink a vertical shaft (No. 2) to a depth of about 
5,500 feet to serve the North-Eastern section of the property, and to extend the reduction plant by a 
further 50,000 tons to a total capacity of over 150,000 tons per month. Half of this extension should 
be in commission by the end of the current year and it is plaaned to instal the balance after the new 


shaft has been completed. The cost of the new shaft and the extenslous to the reduction plant will be 


STLLFONTEIN GOLD MINING COMPAN Y.—Profits increased steadily during the year and the 
Company declared a maiden dividend of 6d. per share in December last. The capacity of the reduction 
plant is being extended to 115,000 tons per month. 

WESTERN HOLDINGS.—The Company made impressive progress during the year under review 
and is earning substantial working profits. Development work on the basal reef horizon continues to 
disclose high payability with good values. 


OTHER MINING INTERESTS 

SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF MEXICO.—This Company earned a Working Profit of £765,000 
in the year ended September 30th, 1953, and paid a dividend of 4s. per 10s. Stock unit in respect of bat 
year.‘| In the year to September 30th, 1954 a record tonnage of 738,800 tons of ore were treated. The 
results of operations for the year have not yet been published. 

CHROME MINES OF SOUTH AFRICA.—Production and sales were again restricted by the limited 
number of trucks made available by South African Railways and the net profit for the year ended June 
30th, 1954, after making provision for taxation and depreciation, amounted to £117,299. Since the close 
of the Company's financial year the rapid stockpiling of the excess of output over railings has necessitated 
a further curtailment of production and retrenchment of employees. 

The Corporation is also interested inter alia in the following Company :— 

TSUMEB CORFORATION.— Ihe net profit for the year ended June 30th, 1954, was ner te vo dir 
compared with £3,186,522 for the previous year and dividends totalling 10s. 6d. per share were declared 
During the first nine months of the current financial year dividends totalling 12s. per share ‘bons heou 


declared. 

OTHER INTERESTS 
BAY HALL TRUST.—The net profit for 1954 was £103,825. A dividend of 15% less tax (against 
13.64% last year) was declared. The Trust’s investments as at December 3ist last showed an appre- 
ciation of £922,042 over book cost of £2,470,018. 

BRITISH ENKA.—The recovery in the textile trade which began in September, 1952, contioued 
through 1953 and the Company was able to return to full production and to sell its entire output. Tho 
net profit for the year to December 31st, 1953, was £350,660, compared with a loss of £117,994 to the 
previous year; £100,000 was appropriated to General Reserve; a dividend of 10°, was paid and the 
carry-forward was increased from £26,976 to £184,119. The results of operations for 1954 have not yet 
been published. 

SOUTH AFRICAN PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRIES.—Production at the Tugela Mill began 
in July, 1954, and by the end of the year a considerable tonnage of material of satisfactory quality, nasinly 
for the corrugated packaging industry, had been produced. 

The net profit from operations at both the Enstra and Tugela Mills for the year ended December ‘lat 
1954, was £324,557 as compared with £334,947 for the previous year. The Company paid an intecim 
dividend of 1s. per share. 

Since the end of the year the Company has experienced difficult trading conditions. Whilst those 
commercial difticulties are believed to be only temporary, in order not to weaken its caah position the 
Company did not declare a final dividend for the year. 


EXPLORATION 

Drilling operations by Capital Mining Areas, Limited, during the year under review have indicated 
that the area underlain by payable Kimberley Reef is larger than visualised in last year’s Annual Report 
Drilling operations are still in progress, but it is anticipated that during the current year the Company 
may be in a position to apply to the Government for a Mining Lease over part of the area. The Company 
has exercised certain of its options to purchase mineral rights. 

Some values in the Kimberley Reef, sufficiently encouraging to warrant further work, have heee 
obtained ia boreholes drilled by one of the Corporation’s subsidiary exploratory companies opertbing 
adjaceat to Capital Mining Areas. None of the other subsidiary companies in the Bethal and adjoining 
districts has so far encountered anything of economic iuterest, though further drilling remains to be done 
Options over large areas have been abandoned. 


Gopies of the full Report and Accounts can be obtained on application at the London Oftioe, Prince 
Houne, 95, Gresham Street, E.0.2. 
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ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
LIMITED 


(incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 





GOLD MINING COMPANIES DIRECTORS’ REPORTS FOR THE QUARTER ENDED 31st MARCH, 1955 


(All Companies mentioned ar: incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


FREE STATE GEDULD MINES, 
LIMITED 


ISSUED CAPITAL. In shares of 5s. each................-.£2,199,663 5s. Od. 


During the quarter the Company purchased from Freddies Consolidated 
Mines, Limited, the No. 2 South Shaft of that Company, together with its ancillary 
uipment and buildings, and approximately 1,300 claims on the southern boundary 
of the Freddies Consolidated Mines, Limited, lease area. The consideration payable 
by the Company was £1,500,000, which has been met by the issue of 300,000 shares 
in the Company. 

UNDERGROUND DEVELOPMENT.—During the quarter a total of 18,667 
feet of underground development was accomplished, and the following were the 
results obtained :— . , 

Sampled : 2,225 feet, averaging 110.52 dwts. over 5.80 inches, equivalent 
to 641 inch-dwts. 

Payable: 2,005 feet. equal to 90.1 per cent. of the footage sampled, 
averaging 121.63 dwts. over 5.78 inches, equivalent to 703 inch-dwts. 

The intersection of water-bearing fissures necessitating cementation continued 
to retard development operations. 

The results obtained in the vicinity of individual shafts were as follows :-— 

No. 1 SHAFT AREA : . . 
Sampled : 1,520 feet, averaging 75.36 dwts. over 6.25 inches, equivalent 
to 471 inch-dwts. 

Payable : 1,330 feet, equal to 87.5 per cent. of the footage sampled, 
averaging 82.60 dwts. over 6.38 inches, equivalent to 527 inch-dwts. 

No. 2 SHAFT AREA: . ; 
Sampled : 705 feet, averaging 208.90 dwts. over 4.83 inches, equivalent 
to 1,009 inch-dwts. \ 
Payable : 675 feet, equal to 95.7 per cent. of the footage sampled, averaging 
228.48 dwts. over 4.60 inches, equivalent to 1,051 inch-dwts. 

DRIVE FROM WESTERN HOLDINGS, LIMITED.—Development in 

41 Haulage North from No. 1 Shaft of Western Holdings, Limited, continued 
during the quarter. A total of 419 feet was advanced, of which 164 feet was on reef. 

175 feet were sampled, all of which proved payable, averaging 333.00 dwts. 
over 5.00 inches, equivalent to 1,665 inch-dwts. As all this reef development was 
accomplished on the Company’s property, the results are included in the development 
figures for No. 2 Shaft Area. 

a CAPITAL EXPENDITURE.—Capital Expenditure for the quarter was 
98,663. 





VAAL REEFS EXPLORATION AND 
MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 


ISSUED CAPITAL. In shares of 5s. each.............++.-- £1,825,000 





DEVELOPMENT.—The development footage for the quarter totalled 11,471 
feet and gave the following results :— 


Sampled : 2,365 feet. averaging 96.75 dwts. over 6.16 inches, equivalent 
to 596 inch-dwts. 


Payable : 2,035 feet, equivalent to 86.0 per cent. of the footage sampled, 
averaging 108.80 dwts., over 6.25 inches, equivalent to 680 inch-dwts. 
No. 1 SHAFT SYSTEM—SHAFT SINKING.—No. 1 Ventilation Shaft : 
During the quarter under review the shaft was sunk 1,817 feet to a depth of 2,568 
feet below the surface. In addition, at a position 975 feet below the collar, a cable 
pocket and a temporary pump chamber were cut, and at 1,958 feet a station cut 
on the elevation of the future permanent intermediate pump chamber. At an 
approximate depth of 1,176 feet the shaft passed out of the dolomites of the 
Transvaal System into the lavas of the Ventersdorp System. During March, the 
shaft was sunk 667 feet, a world record for shaft sinking. 


No. 1 Vertical Shaft : Following upon the completion of the headgear, the 
erection of hoists, sheave wheels and construction of the shaft collar, sinking 
operations began in February, 1955. At the end of March, 1955, the shaft had 
reached a depth of 159 feet from surface. The intersection of water-bearing fissures 
lequiring cementation retarded shaft sinking operations. In addition to the work 
of sinking, an air inlet station was cut 95 feet below the bank and a sinking platform 
suspended in the shaft. 

No. 1 Sub-Vertical Ventilation Shaft : The shaft was advanced 802 feet in the 
footwall quartzites below the Vaal Reef Horizon to a depth of 2,748 feet below the 
collar. During the period under review sinking operations were handicapped by 
broken ground. In addition to sinking, stations were cut on the 62 and 65 levels 
and a total of 319 feet of crosscutting was accomplished on these two levels. 

No. 1 Sub-Vertical Shaft : The headgear excavations were completed and sheave 
wheels erected. The main station on the 4,000 foot level was fully excavated and 
a chamber cut to accommodate facilities for skip and cage changing. Preliminary 
sinking operations were started and the shaft was sunk 69 feet below the elevation 
of the collar. In addition, 344 feet of crosscutting and winzing was done to provide 
the arrangements necessary to maintain rapid sinking operations. 

MINE BUILDINGS.—Work started on the building of a permanent store and 
on the foundations for four additional workshops. A fourth 500-case explosives 
Magazine was completed. 

COMPOUND.—At the No. 3 Joint Shaft a further 22 rooms were occupied, 
bringing the total occupied at the end of the quarter to 84. 

At No. 1 Shaft the completion of an additional 14 rooms provided a total of 
$6 rooms now available for occupation. 

REDUCTION PLANT AND URANIUM PLANT.— Excellent progress has 
been shown with the construction of the gold reduction and uranium plants. 


EUROPEAN HOUSES.—In Orkney, a further 42 houses were completed and 
Occupied during the period under review, thus providing a total of 52 houses now 


Completed and occupied. At No. 1 Shaft a total of 48 houses and 50 rooms of 


the single men’s quarters have been completed. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE.— £960,968 (including expenditure on the Uranium 
Plant amounting to £85,248). 


WELKOM GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ISSUED CAPITAL. Im shares of Ss. each...........s000.£2,750,000 
TONS CRUSHED...........:......226,500 





Per ton 

milled 

8. L 

NW NUON oi sasanecdnccsisinsssaccsascsestacseccceecnsons £592,986 ... 52 43 
ON ie sadaeiccisnacecac dhecacisiacadaeannssdaddidiccatecaiice 568,932 ... 50 28 
Working Profit for Quarter.............cccccccccsecses waiee £24,054 ... 215 








No taxation and no share of profit is payable to the Government. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE.—£185,129, 

Capitai Expenditure on the construction of the uranium plant amounted to 
£116,430. Of the underground development costs incurred during the quarter, an 
amount of £16,000 was charged to capital account. Both of these amounts are 
included in the total of £185,129. 


DEVELOPMENT.—The development footage for the quarter totalled 14,135 
feet, and gave the following results :— 


Sampled : 4,590 feet, averaging 74.81 dwts. over 4.89 inches, cquivalent 
to 366 inch-dwts. 
Payable: 3,580 feet, equal to 78.0 per cent. of the footage sampled, 
averaging 88.44 dwts. over 5.00 inches, equivalent to 442 inch-dwts. 
SHAFT SINKING.—No. 1 Shaft : The shaft was sunk 156 feet during the 
quarter to a depth of 3,347 feet below the collar. The cutting of 32 station was 
completed, together with the rock loading arrangements, thus allowing development 
to be carried out on this level concurrently with shaft deepening operations. 
URANIUM PLANT.—The uranium plant which was commissioned towards 
the end of January, 1955, has worked very satisfactorily. Operations are confined 
to the treatment of slimes from Freddies Consolidated Mines, Limited. 





DAGGAFONTEIN MINES, LIMITED 


ISSUED CAPITAL. Im shares of 5s, each.................. £1,750,000 


TONS CRUSHED.................. 663,000 
Per ton 
milled 
a <¢ 
GOLD :— 

ee IN digs cscs succccaacedsccaadacdecesccescaddudeasen £1,905,532 ... 57 5 
IE Riicatetincdddciichasnaiaueiadcnacnnamaciiaamiiehans 970,466 ... 29 3 
NI iic dais cedasacicecassnscciebccdoutaacsucestonsead £935,066 238 2 
URANIUM :— —— 

HRS I CU isis ccictaincutiabicnecusacecdatuas £365,000 

TGR Wr icici sc descciscenentinsiiccssncccasnen £1,300,066 


TAXATION AND GOVERNMENT’S SHARE OF PROFITS.—It is 
estimated that the Company’s liability under this heading in respect of profits 
earned during the three months ended 31st March, 1955. is £680,300. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE.—£4,187. 


URANIUM LOANS.—Quarterly instalment, redemption and interest £140,776. 
DEVELOPMENT.—Main Reef Leader: The development footage for the 
quarter totalled 4,232 feet, and gave the following results :— 
Sampled : 3,730 feet, averaging 11.21 dwts. over 13.93 inches, equivalent 
to 156 inch-dwts. 
Payable : 1,525 feet, equal to 40.9 per cent. of the footage sampled, 
_ averaging 20.52 dwts. over 15.01 inches, equivalent to 308 inch-dwts. 
Kimberley Reef : In addition, a total of 7,820 feet was accomplished on the 
horizon of the Kimberley Reef. 


Sampled : 6,805 feet averaging 8.36 dwits. over 22.15 inches, equivalent 
to 185 inch-dwts. 


- Payable : 2,080 feet, equal to 30.6 per cent. of the footage sampled, 
averaging 19.85 dwts. over 26.14 inches, equivalent to 519 inch-dwts. 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN LAND AND 
EXPLORATION COMPANY, LIMITED 





ISSUED CAPITAL. In shares of 3s. 6d. each.................. £433,125 
TONS CRUSHED.................. 285,500 
Per ton 
milled 
s. d. 
RN aac isissiccdadicccctcsccccacaaces i - £671,609 ... 47 1 
NIN GI es ds dx sittin acdc nuccanskadcindunbihanabadabecdsathoaies Swe. BA 












WN Be sin citisncccctadcccacccccnsncasasscnbaaiadciaieniike £169,823 ... 1 il 








TAXATION AND GOVERNMENT’S SHARE OF PROFITS.—It is 
estimated that the Company’s liability under this heading in respect of profits 
earned during the three months ended 31st March, 1955, is £72,800. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE.—£147. 

DEVELOPMENT.—The development footage for the quarter totalled 12,998 
feet, and gave the following results :— 


Sampled : 8,250 feet, averaging 10.70 dwts. over 21.37 inches, equivalent 
to 229 inch-dwts. 


Payable : 2.950 feet, equal to 35.8 per cent. of the footage sampled, 
averaging 24.55 dwts. over 22.35 inches, equivalent to 549 inch-dwts. 










WESTERN REEFS EXPLORATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT CO., LTD. 













ISSUED CAPITAL. In shares of 5s. each..............+.+- £1,750,000 
TONS CRUSHED. .....<<:0csec00- 353,000 
Per ton 
milled 
GOLD :— s. d. 
RRR PRN 555s sana ec anseccGuenadenccesescectecseuees £826,648 ... 46 10 
IEEE os ciccnbSpecsccsonnnnescnnczabesepseacescscesdasacescose 660,416 ... 37 5 
VENA BR as sssccscessccescceaubecwacsbesesteuecsdbeweusuess £166,232 ... . 5 
URANIUM :— 
Working Prokit, Clstintated) .:......2...cccccsecssssscesescovsecses 375,000 
RE WRN RUE ocivisids cos cnc concabiencuccbscsencnecesss £541,232 





TAXATION AND GOVERNMENT’S SHARE OF PROFITS.—It is 
estimated that the Company’s liability under this heading in respect of profits 
earned during the three months ended 31st March, 1955 is £91,000. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE.—£63,193. : 

URANIUM LOANS.—Quarterly instalment, redemption and interest £169,182, 

DEVELOPMENT.—The development footage for the quarter totalled 18,296 
feef* and gave the following results :— . . 

Sampled : 8,420 feet, averaging 14.66 dwts. over 21.83 inches, equivalent 
to 320 inch-dwts. 

Payable: 4,240 feet, equal to 50.4 per cent. of the footage sampled, 
averaging 28.88 dwts. over 19.91 inches. equivalent to 575 inch-dwts. | 

Vaal Reef : The above figures include the following footages and vaiues in 
development on the Vaal Reef horizon. 

Footage driven : 8,857. P 
Sampled : 2,975 feet, averaging 46.89 dwts. over 9.25 inches, equivalent 
to 434 inch-dwts. 

Payable : 1,915 feet, cqual to 64.4 per cent. of the footage sampled, 
averaging 78.14 dwts. over 8.27 inches, equivalent to 646 inch-dwts. 

FARM GOEDGENOEG No. 62.—In addition a total of 1,921 feet of develop- 
ment was accomplished in the part of this farm which is outside the Mining Lease 
Area. Results were :— : p : 

Sampled : 980 feet averaging 27.13 dwts. over 33.44 inches, equivalent 
to 907 inch-dwts. 

Payable: 610 fect, equal to 62.2 per cent. of the footage sampled. 
averaging 35.07 dwts. over 41.46 inches, equivalent to 1,454 inch-dwts. 

FARM NOOITGEDACHT No. 53.—Of the total of 225 feet of development 
accomplished in the part of this farm which is also outside the Mining Lease Area, 
the footage payable was negligible. 
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WESTERN HOLDINGS, LIMITED 


ISSUED CAPITAL. In shares of 5s. each................+: £1,874,094 

























TONS CRUSHED...........+.....- 178,500 
Per ton 
milled 
Ss. 
IE ROTUREINE > SPRVOIIIG 5.0 siscwsinncdevededsabobestestwsacseabeusbaseonses £864,686 ... 96 10.6 
IN ANB os sis puns cs Go naSueanaubndnicanecebabea probeeasncene’ 486,515 ... 54 6.1 
DEINE POM SOMO TIEE oo iccnisscosicccscecvesceceseesess £378,171 ... 42 45 











No taxation and no share of profit is payable to the Government. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE.—£151,033. 

Of the underground development costs incurred during the quarter an amount 
. 2 Cre was charged to capital account. This amount is included in the total 
of £151,033. 


DEVELOPMENT.—The development footage for the quarter totalled 16,914 
feet, and gave the following results :— 
Sampled : 4,220 feet averaging 128.64 dwts. over 5.31 inches, equivalent 
to 683 inch-dwts. 
Payable : 3,640 feet, equal to 86.3 per cent. of the footage sampled, 
averaging 149.01 dwts. over 5.22 inches, equivalent to 778 inch-dwts. 
Development work in 41 Haulage North from your Company’s No. 1 Shaft 
continued in the property of Free State Geduli Mines, Limited, and a total of 
419 feet was accomplished, of waich 164 feet were on reef. 175 feet were sampled, 
all of which proved payable, averaging 333.00 dwts. over 5.00 inches, equivalent to 
1,665 inch-dwts. 





















EAST DAGGAFONTEIN MINES, 
LIMITED 









ISSUED CAPITAL. In shares of 10s. each.................. £1,865,000 
TONS CRUGHED.......0..<0.0005050¢ 282,000 

Per ton 
milled 
a 
WMI, SURRONIN 5S cic hs aa Be ee Bn £594,144 ... 42 2 
ROE oS oak ox eee usb peace wces ener ene eee cutes 452,004 ... 32 1 
TUE 8 Se no ee £142,140 ... 10 1 








TAXATION AND GOVERNMENT’S SHARE OF PROFITS.—It is 
estimated that the Company’s liability under this heading in respect of profits 
earned during the three months ended 31st March, 1955, is £64,800. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE.—Nil. 

DEVELOPMENT.—Main Reef Leader : The development footage for the 
quarter totalled 4,279 feet, and gave the following results.:— 

Sampled : 3,095 feet, averaging 13.84 dwts. over 8.72 inches, equivalent 
to 121 inch-dwts. 

Payable : 1,140 feet equal to 36.8 per cent. of the footage sampled, 
averaging 20.87 dwts. over 12.04 inches, equivalent to 251 inch-dwts. 

Kimberley Reef : In addition a total of 6,088 feet was accomplished on the 
horizon of the Kimberley Reef. 

Sampled : 5,245 feet, averaging 11.38 dwts. over 8.43 inches, equivalent 
to 96 inch-dwts. 
Payable: 1,265 feet equal to 24.1 per cent. of the footage sampled, 
averaging 43.69 dwts. over 6.70 inches, equivalent to 293 inch-dwts. 
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PRESIDENT BRAND GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 








ISSUED CAPITAL. In stock units of 5s. each.............000+. £3,250,000 
TONS ‘CRUSHED | oi scccccccscecces 116,000 
- Per to 
millet 
GOLD :—  d 
Working Revenuc 2 Ba eee £1,009,600 ... 174 0.8 
WV ORRIN CIE io iss 5k ca as dds kcnwsa escapes cusses vecccesGadeusesouan 414,637... 71 5.9 
I si icssiainsiliilreinpeiastiaiabiaicessnasaitly: £594,963... 102 64 
URANIUM :— 
Working “PHGRE NOAM incised cacdississisieecsiidesecesase 23,000 
tal WV GEM ONIN Sint ok in cSo ca seas sshicesGucndswesanes £617,963 


No taxation and no share of profit is payable to the Government. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE.— £223,766. 

Of the underground development costs incurred during the quarter, an amoun 
= = — was charged to capital account. This amount is included in the total o 

DEVELOPMENT.—The development footage for the quarter totalled 20,56! 
feet, and gave the following results :— 

Sampled : 2,960 feet, averaging 224.05 dwts. over 4.98 inches, equivalen: 
to 1,116 inch-dwts. 

Payable : 2,675 feet, equal to 90.4 per cent. of the footage sampled 
averaging 249.95 dwts. over 4.91 inches, equivalent to 1,227 inch-dwts 

The connecting haulage between Nos. 1 and 2 Shafts on 46 level holed duriny 
the quarter. 

URANIUM PLANT.—The uranium plant at President Steyn Gold Miniaz 
Company, Limited, commenced operations towards the end of January, 1955, for 
the treatment of slimes from your Company’s and President Steyn’s reduction 
plants. The plant has operated satisfactorily from the start. 


PRESIDENT STEYN GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ISSUED CAPITAL. In shares of 5s. each.................. £2,484,174 15s. Od. 
(1,840,000 shares are under option to Anglo American Corporation of 
South Africa, Limited, at 20s. per share to 30th, June, 1955.) 





TONS CRUSHED.................. 191,000 
Per toa 
, milled 
GOLD :— * <4 
WTI IG sii ch encinceccvcssencesdvscscenccunsunnebecsetacs £785,096 ... 82 2.5 
NINN HNN « SocsicoaksSckncsdhvecinnsumnssmpasleeanstaducaesessannes 528,549 ... 55 4.1 





Working WOME ccszseckiccson pied saieiseacharsedissssaetusecaaee 


URANIUM :— 
CER PE CERIO isi os on skin ns cen scnecesciuccigerdeniane 35,600 
Titel WR (EE sivas cttnsiscsgscccssicccicasecncescees £292,147 


No taxation and no share of profit is payable to the Government, 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE.—£245,446 
Capital expenditure on the construction of the uranium plant was £157,54% 
Of the underground development costs incurred during the quarter, an amount of 
£67,500 was charged to capital account. Both of these amounts are included ic 
the total of £245,446. 
DEVELOPMENT.—tThe development footage for the quarter totalled 18,146 
feet and gave the following results :— 
Sampled : 3,945 feet, averaging 71.69 dwts. over 8.48 inches, equivalent 
to 608 inch-dwts. 
Payable : 3,765 fect, equal to 95.4 per cent. of the footage sample, 
averaging 75.37 dwts. over 8.39 inches, equivalent to 632 inch-dwts. 
URANIUM PLANT.—The uranium plant commenced operations towards the 
end of January, 1955, for the treatment of slimes from your Company and Presiden: 
Brand Gold Mining Company, Limited. The plant has operated satisfactorily 
from the start. 
The date on which loan repayments will commence has not yet been finally 
determined and, as a result, no provision is being made for the time being for th- 
redemption of the loans granted to finance the construction of the plant. 


LORAINE GOLD MINES, LIMITED 


ISSUED CAPITAL. In shares of 10s. each..................£8,226,686 





(Note.—As consideration for the subscription of shares and the provision o! 
loan facilities, the Anglo American Corporation of South Africa, Limited, has been 
given the right up to and including 31st December, 1957, to subscribe for 2,750,00! 
reserve shares in the Company at the price of 20s. per share.) 


UNDERGROUND DEVELOPMENT.—During the quarter a total of 27,163 
feet of underground development was accomplished. and the following were tite 
results obtained :-— 4 

Sampled : 5,280 feet. averaging 30.25 dwts. over 8.16 inches, equivales' 
to 247 inch-dwts. 

Payable: 4,085 feet, equal to 77.4 per cent. of the footage sample‘. 
averaging 35.33 dwts. over 8.16 inches, equivalent to 288 inch-dwts. 

The results obtained from development in the vicinity of individual shafts 
were as follows :— 

No. 1 SHAFT AREA : 

Sampled : 2,350 feet, averaging 44.51 dwts. over 6.27 inches, equivalec! 
to 279 inch-dwts. 

Payable : 1,950 feet, equal to 83.0 per cent. of the footage sample! 
averaging 50.16 dwts. over 6.28 inches, equivalent to 315 inch-dwts. 

No. 2 SHAFT AREA : 

Sampled : 2,930 feet averaging 22.85 dwts. over 9.68 inches, equivalei 
to 221 inch-dwts. . 
Payable : 2,135 feet, equal to 72.9 per cent. of the footage sampt:!, 
averaging 26.70 dwts. over 9.86 inches, equivalent to 263 inch-dwts. 

Satisfactory progress has been maintained in the connecting haulages betwe-! 
Nos. 1 and 2 shafts and a holing was made earlier this month. 

REDUCTION PLANT.—The plant operated for metallurgical and test purpos-s 
during the quarter. 

— EXPENDITURE.—Capital Expenditure for the quarter wis 
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BRAKPAN MINES, LIMITED SPRINGS MINES, LIMITED 
ISSUED CAPITAL. Im shares of 5s. each.................. £1,150,000 ISSUED CAPITAL. In shares of Ss. each.................. £2,527,500 
TONS CRUSHED.............0000. 318,000 TONS CRUSHED..........cc.cce0e 351,000 

Per ton Per ton 
milled — 

s. s. 
Ree = IIs acics scdsaucassacaccnesstucctaveranesviaeibuain £677,868 42 8 Worki MR ainkconksiiatsgindcdadniniubecadachesiesnavenciies £597,432 3460 
Working a ddaabdadause TCU eAA te wikis Masactdeadiie 635,488 0 Working Gem... pueaenetegiNneeddindnaicthdsktadvnbedntbatensaiiead 573,932 32 8 
OUR SN sso cc ccc cescincaccesxddieectinnnncs ve £42,380 28 Oa diditincasdiadisnttedsvesanaciaantusaianmcdesaes £23,500 . 14 


TAXATION AND GOVERNMENT’S SHARE OF PROFITS.—It is estimated 
that the Company’s liability under this heading in respect of profits earned during 


the three months ended 3ist March, 1955, is £4,100. 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE.—Nil. 


DEVELOPMENT.—The development footage for the quarter totalled 15,103 


feet, and gave the following results :— 


Sampled : 11,420 feet, averaging 5.66 dwts. over 43.09 inches, equivalent 


to 244 inch-dwts. 


Payable : 3,450 feet, equal to 30.2 per cent. of the footage sampled, 
averaging 13.39 dwts. over 46.74 inches, equivalent to 626 inch-dwts. 














TAXATION AND GOVERNMENT’S SHARE OF PROFITS.—It is estimated 
that the Company’s liability under this heading in respect of profits earned during 


the three months ended 3ist March, 1955 is £2,000. 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE.—Nil. 


DEVELOPMENT.—The development footage for the quarter totalled 6,417 
feet, and gave the following results :-— 


Sampled : 5,260 feet averaging 6.34 dwts. over 19.13 inches, equivalent 


to 121 inch-dwts. 


Payable : 


1,165 feet, equal to 22.1 per cent. of the footage sampled, 
averaging 16.79 dwts. over 20.49 inches, equivalent to 344 inch-dwts, 





London Office : 11 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
April 21, 1955. 


For and on behalf of ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED. 
R. V. PRITCHARD, Assistant London Secretary. 





TRADE INDEMNITY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RAPID GROWTH OF ACTIVITIES 
SIR JOHN MAKINS ON CREDIT INSURANCE 


The thirty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of Trade Indemnity Company, Limited, 
was held on April 15th at 24 Cornhill, 
London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir John Makins, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended December 
31, 1954: 


The gross premiums earned in 1954 came 
to £1,422,731. 


The turnover of transactions underwritten 
in 1954 at £840 million was 40 per cent 
higher than the corresponding figure for 
1953. Claims paid less salvages at £389,298 
are up 45 per cent, but the ratio to gross 
premium income is still only 27 per cent 
and is no worse than the ratio for 1952. 


Our retained premium was £450,254 and 
our share of gross claims £94,452. 


If we divide the premiums and claims 
over the three accounts, we get a similar 
result to that which I referred to a year ago. 
Thus, under 2 per cent of the premiums and 
roughly 29 per cent of the claims relate to 
1952 policies, about 49 per cent of the pre- 
miums and 59 per cent of the claims to 1953 
policies, and about 49 per cent of the pre- 
mums and 12 per cent of the claims to 
1954 policies. 


The expenses of management in 1954 came 
to £140,331, which is just under 10 per cent 
of the gross premium income. 


We now come to provision for outstanding 
claims and the balances of the underwriting 
accounts. In so far as 1952 (including pre- 
vious years) is concerned, we are satisfied 
that £48,037 will suffice to look after out- 
standing claims and unexpired liability. This 
leaves us with a balance of £213,761, which 


we propose to transfer to the profit and loss 
account. 


As regards 1953 and 1954, it is too early 
to be definite and we are carrying forward 
the balances of £233,580 and £80,392 as is 
Customary. These two balances include pro- 
Vision for outstanding claims, unexpired 
lability and taxation, and should be 
adequate. We can, as usual, expect sub- 


stantial additional premiums on the 1954 
account. 


Turning next to the profit and loss 
account, interest on investments and other 
income (gross) comes to £34,359, to which 
must be added £213,761 transferred from 
1952 underwriting account. Against this 
total of £248,120, taxation on income in the 
account will absorb £167,419 as against 
£137,786 for 1953. The increase arises on 
income tax (plus £7,653) and on the excess 
profits levy of £37,500. Against that profits 
tax shows a decrease of £15,520. 


In the result, taxation absorbs roughly 
two-thirds of our gross profit for 1954, leav- 
ing us with £80,701 to which must be added 
a carry-forward of £159,739 less £50,000 
capitalised and applied in paying up 50,000 
£1 shares issued to members in 1954. We 
therefore arrive at a figure of £190,440 from 
which £30,000 has been transferred to con- 
tingency reserve, bringing this up to a round 
figure of £100,000. The directors recom- 
mend payment of a dividend of 10 per cent 
less income tax. On the present paid up 
capital this will absorb £24,750, leaving 
£135,690 to carry forward. 

I will again anticipate the proceedings of 
the extraordinary general meeting which fol- 
lows after these proceedings by mentioning 
the proposal to increase your company’s 
capital by £50,000 for the fifth year in suc- 
cession, thereby bringing it up to £500,000 
in fully paid £1 shares. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


The nation has recently experienced a 
fairly sharp tug on the reins by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with the object of 
forestalling a tendency for inflationary trends 
in the economy to get out of hand, and I 
think it may be useful if I endeavour to 
explain where we think that credit insurance 
stands in this respect. 


In our opinion, credit insurance should not 
be an inflationary factor if it is properly 
directed and controlled. Its object is to pro- 
tect merchants and manufacturers against 
losses due to the insolvency or protracted 
default of their customers to whom they sell 
goods on credit terms, and it should enable 


the insured to develop and expand his busi- 
ness on sound lines. . That is not inflationary 
unless it leads to an increase in the size and 
period of credits which is not properly 
related to the efficient manufacture, sale and 
movement of goods. 


When restrictions were removed from hire 
purchase business in July, 1954, we were 
asked to consider a form of credit insurance 
for hire purchase finance companies and 
dealers and retailers selling goods on the 
“ never-never ” system. We decided against 
the proposal because we could not see the 
basis of a sound demand for credit insurance 
in this respect. 


Naturally, there are exceptions when ex- 
pensive machinery or equipment is purchased 
on extended credit terms, but these medium 
term risks, as we call them, are in a category 
of their own. 


EXPORT CREDITS 


It is obviously in the national interest to 
extend the volume of export credits insurance 
and we shall continue our efforts to achieve 
this, with every expectation of success ; but 
probably more could be done if their existed 
some closer form of co-operation between the 
export credits guarantee department and our- 
selves. With the advantages of co-operation 
in mind, we have joined the Union 
d’Assureurs pour le Controle des Credits 
Internationaux, which is concerned with the 
activities of governments in the export credits 
field. 

At the same time, we continue to play a 
leading part in the affairs of the International 
Credit Insurance Association, of which our 
general manager, Mr Patrick, has now been 
president for nearly three years. Through 
these two channels we are able to keep in 
close ‘touch with changing conditions which 
may affect our role. 


Meanwhile, we are under pressure to help 
the development of credit insurance locally 
in Commonwealth countries, and there 
we are confronted with a dearth of trained 
personnel. As you will appreciate credit 
insurance is a very specialised business and 
the rapid expansion of our own activities in 
this country has absorbed Our young men as 
fast as we have trained them. The process 
still continues. 


In order to accommodate our growing staff, 
we have had to look for larger offices and we 
expect to move to a new building, 31/45 
Gresham Street, before the end of the year. 
When we do that there will be more room 
for training and expansion, and we confi- 
dently anticipate that we shall increase our 
efficiency and widen the basis of our opera- 
tions. The report was adopted. 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


LIMITED 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS FOR THE YEAR 1954 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, THE HONOURABLE 
W. B. L. BARRINGTON 


The one hundred and eighteenth annual 
general meeting of the Legal and General 
Assurance Society Limited will be held on 
May 11th at Aldwych House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C. 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement by the chairman, the 
Honourable W. B. L. Barrington: 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND 


The society’s achievements in the field 
of life assurance can be regarded with much 
satisfaction in the light of yet another record 
total of new business. This, for the first 
time in our history, has exceeded £100 
million. The actual figure—£101,157,391— 
of net new sums assured includes substantial 
increases arising under. existing group 
policies and also reflects a material increase 
in new production in every major section of 
life business, not only in the United King- 
dom, but also in Southern Africa. 


The total net premium income amounted 
to £30,597,751, an increase of £2,733,425 
over the previous year. 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


Steady progress in our South African affairs, 
with a contribution to our new life assurance 
business in 1954 of £17,527,789 net sums 
assured, which is again a record. 


MORTALITY EXPERIENCE 


An investigation has, as usual, been made 
into our mortality experience and I am glad 
once ‘again to be able to report a favourable 
result. Death claims during the year were 
less than those expected under the mortality 
table used in valuation. While the experi- 
ence under our pension business was good, 
it was rather less favourable in respect of 
privately purchased annuities. 


RATE OF INTEREST 


The gross rate of interest earned on the 
life assurance and annuity fund, excluding 
the amount invested in purchased rever- 
sions, was £4 14s. per cent as compared 
with £4 lls. 5d. per cent in the previous 
year. The corresponding net rates were 
£4 Is. 4d. per cent and £4 Os. 10d. per cent 
respectively. 


EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT 


The total cost of commission and expenses 
of management expressed as a ratio to the 
life premium income was 9.34 per cent as 
compared with 9.41 per cent in 1953 and 
9.49 per cent in 1952. I think you will 
agree that this represents a very modest level 
of expense which, I hope, we shall be able 
to maintain. We do not, of course, take 
into our calculation of the expense ratio the 
large total of consideration monies received 
for immediate annuities, which amounted 
last year to £1,210,028. 


FIRE INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


The net premium income of the fire 
insurance account amounted to £2,111,502. 


This represented an increase of £63,165 and 


was achieved in spite of a substantial reduc- 
tion in the amount of business received from 
other companies under reinsurance treaties. 


After making provision for unexpired 
liabilities and after transferring the sum of 
£20,000 to exchange reserve, the under- 
writing surplus amounted to £214,469, 
which is 10.16 per cent of the premium 
income. 


The balance of £85,194 represents the net 
profit on the account and this has been 
added to the additional reserve, which now 
stands at £465,150. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


_ The net premium income of the accident 
imsurance account amounted to £1,481,076, 
an increase for the year of £100,829. 


After providing for unexpired liabilities 
the - underwriting surplus amounted to 
£135,343. After adding £58,898 represent- 
ing interest on the funds the total surplus 
was £194,241. The balance of £68,914 
represents the net profit on the account and 
has been added to the additional reserve, 
which now amounts to £283,980. 


The totals of our combined fire and acci- 
dent accounts were therefore—premiums, 
£3,592,578 ; claims paid and outstanding, 
£1,482,187 or 41.26 per cent of income; 
commission, expenses of management and 
overseas taxation, £1,593,130 or 44.35 per 
cent. Profit, after providing for unexpired 
liabilities and before deduction of United 
Kingdom tax, was £374,777 or 10.43 per 
cent, which, I think you will agree, is a 
satisfactory result. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


The actual fund at the end of 1954 was 
£730,522, as compared with £532,479 at the 
end of 1953. The 1952 account has been 
closed and the balance on that year’ of 
£37,504 has been retained in the fund. This 
compares with a final balance of £25,149 
on the 1951 account. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The balance brought forward in the profit 
and loss account is £468,396. The directors 
now recommend the payment of a final 
dividend of 5s. 6d. per share. This, with 
the interim dividend paid on January 1, 
1955, will make a total of 8s. per share, as 
compared with the total of 6s. 9d. per 
share paid for the year 1953. The amount 
carried forward is £1,037,704, which 
includes the sum of £750,000 to which I 
shall refer later. 


ASSETS 


The assets of the society amounted to 
£230,295,107, representing an increase dur- 
ing the year of £22,341,609, and the invest- 
ment of our growing funds engages the 
constant attention of the board. 


ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 


I will only refer briefly to the proposed 
adoption of new articles of association, as 
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this is the subject of a separate letter explain- 
ing in detail what is involved. The position 
in short is that following the important 
alterations which were adopted last year, we 
feel that it is now desirable to bring the 
society’s articles up to date and into line 
with the Companies Act of 1948. They had 
been virtually unchanged since 1922, and the 
adoption of the new articles is, in the 
directors’ opinion, very desirable and is 
recommended. 


SHARE CAPITAL 


Lastly, in connection with the society’s 
share capital, I have to refer to the directors’ 
proposals which are embodied in the resolu- 
tion now in your hands. At present this 
capital is £1 million, in one million shares 
of £1 each, of which 5s. per share has been 
paid, and it is recommended that these shares 
should now be made fully paid. 


Coupled with this is the recommendation 
previously mentioned, that the final dividend 
should be increased to a total of 8s. per 
share. - The dividend at this level is more 
than covered by the existing balance in the 
profit and loss account. The shareholders 
will appreciate that a transfer of profit from 
the life assurance and annuity account can- 
not be made until after the quinquennial 
valuation at the end of 1956 has been com- 
pleted. The above proposals are submitted 
by the directors in the confidence that they 
represent a proper and desirable course of 
action. 


In conclusion, I should like once again 
to express to Mr G. W. Bridge, our very 
able general manager, and to all members 
of the staff, both at home and abroad, my 
own and the directors’ very sincere thanks 
for, and deep appreciation of, the splendid 
work they have done in helping the society 
to sustain such a high level of activity and 
progress. 


PROCEA PRODUCTS 


The eighteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Procea Products Limited was held on 
April 18th in London, Mr D. W. Kent-Jones, 
PhD, BSc, FRIC (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The profit for the year ended August 31, 
1954, was £32,049. The larger profit this 
year—indeed, the highest actual profit figure 
so far achieved by the company—is largely 
due to the extension of our own baking 
interests. 


The Wrapped and Sliced Small Procea 
Loaf: Last year I discussed the many rea- 
sons why we had decided to produce this 
loaf ourselves, and it is sufficient to say that 
the proposition has been a most successful 
one. The coverage will be extended as soon 
as possible until we hope the whole of th: 
country will be catered for. This means the 
provision of suitable production centres, but 
it would be impossible to start up a large 
number at one time without the provision of 
additional working capital. 


To enable us to do what we want, it is, 
therefore, necessary to raise further capital, 
but at this stage I cannot say what form this 
is likely to take. If and when we issue further 
capital it is our intention to apply for a 
quotation on the London Stock Exchange. 


I feel that we have now met and overcome 
the principal difficulties we knew that we 
would meet after the end of the war, such as 
decontrol, changed food habits, etc. There 
seems now no reason why there should not 
be ready expansion on profitable lines. 


The report was adopted and a total divi- 
dend of 74 per cent for the year was 
approved. 
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JAS. WILLIAMSON & SON 
LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


LORD PEEL’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Jas. Williamson & Son, Limited, was held 
en April 20th at The Royal King’s Arms 
Hotel, Lancaster. Mr F. E. Winmill pre- 
sided in the absence of the chairman, the 
Right Honourable the Earl Peel, who is 
abroad, and presented Lord Peel’s apologies 
for his absence. 


The secretary (Mr L. Beswick) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated to stock- 
holders with the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 24, 1954: 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-four was the 
first year since 1938 in which, with very 
minor exceptions, the company was able to 
trade without restriction. I am glad to be 
able to report that it was successful. Our net 
profit before tax at £926,464 is the highest in 
the company’s history, and this was earned 
on a record turnover in spite of having 
reduced prices of most of our products at 
the beginning of the year. 


CAUSES OF SATISFACTORY RESULT 


This satisfactory result may be attributed 
to three main causes ; to the generally favour- 
able conditions in the building trade ; to hard 
and steady work in all departments ; and to 
the increased output flowing from the new 
and improved plant on which we have spent 
large sums of money since the war. It is 
true that some markets where we used to do 
a substantial turnover have been closed to us. 
It is true also that the dock strike in the 
autumn prevented us from shipping many 
goods we had on order. By and large, how- 
ever, both domestic and commercial building 
has been very active, not only in this country, 
but in Europe, America and many other 
countries, and we have not been slow in 
meeting the consequent increased demand for 
floor coverings, table coverings, and other 
coated fabrics. 


Having said this it is only right for me to 
say that trading conditions may not be quite 
so favourable in 1955. Our costs are rising 
again ; the expense of maintaining and replac- 
ing machinery and buildings grows no less ; 
and many of our raw materials are now 
dearer. Linseed oil, for example, which after 
having been freed from control fell by the 
middle of 1954 to its lowest price since the 
war, has risen considerably during the past 
six months. Nevertheless we prefer to have 
a free market, and even though trading may 
not be as profitable in 1955, I see no special 
reason why the demand for our products 
should fall off. Our order book after the first 
two months of the current year is healthy and 
we have equipped ourselves, and continue to 
equip ourselves, to meet the increased com- 
petition which we know is bound to come. 


PLANT REPLACEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 


I have referred to the large sums of money 
we have spent on plant and machinery. 
Since the beginning of 1946 this has 
amounted to £2,547,383 and even though a 
large part of this was for replacement of old 
plant, always at higher cost and usually in 
improved form, a considerable part never- 
theless represents expansion. This expansion 
has been paid for out of past profits, or, to 


put this another way, much of our reserves 
and surplus which stood in the balance sheet 
at the end of 1953 at £1,733,133, and to 
which your board have added £269,547 at 
the end of 1954, is permanently invested in 
plant and buildings. Your board consider it 
desirable to recognise this fact by capitalising 
that part of our reserves. 


You will find enclosed a notice convening 
a meeting to consider resolutions to increase 
the nominal capital of the company to 
£4 million, and to issue 1,330,848 new “A” 
stock units in the proportion of one new 
“A” stock unit for every three units of 
ordinary stock at present held. The new 
stock will be in every way equal to the 
present ordinary stock except that it will not 
carry the right to vote and will not be 
entitled to the final dividend declared in 
respect of 1954. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


Your board have given much thought to 
what the dividend should be for 1954. The 
profits were good and they feel it right that 
the shareholders should receive some benefit 
from them. They therefore propose to re- 
commend a final dividend of 12} per cent 
which, together with the interim dividend 
of 2} per cent declared in October, makes 15 
per cent for the year against a total of 12} 
per cent paid in respect of 1953. 


I should like to make clear that this in- 
creased dividend and the scrip issue are in 
no way connected. It has become customary 
and is regarded by some as almost perfunc- 
tory to remark that a scrip issue does not 
imply an increased distribution of profits 
in future years. I would, however, go further 
and say that, whilst your board consider the 
above dividend a proper distribution in rela- 
tion to the profits for 1954, they will not 
hesitate to recommend a lower distribution 
if they consider profits in any year do not 
justify its maintenance. 


You will be asked to confirm the appoint- 
ment to the board as from January 1, 1955, 
of Mr Harry Priestley. Mr Priestley entered 
the company’s service in 1935 and was ap- 
pointed commercial manager in 1952. Your 
directors feel certain that he will prove to 
be a valuable addition to the board. 


THANKS TO MANAGEMENT AND 
EMPLOYEES 


Finally, I must express our thanks to the 
management and to all the employees of the 
company for the work that they have done 
during the past year. The majority of them 
have been with us for many years and the 
results we are able to show would have been 
impossible to obtain without their loyal co- 
operation. 


The report and accounts were adopted ; 
and the proposed dividend was approved. 


The retiring directors, the Right Honour- 
able the Earl Peel and Mr F. E. Winmill, 
were re-elected ; the appointment of Mr H. 
Priestley to the board was confirmed ; and 
the rentuneration of auditors, Messrs. Viney, 
Price and Goodyear, was fixed. 


At a_ subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting of the company resolutions were 
passed increasing the authorised capital and 
approving the proposed scrip issue. 
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NORTH BRITISH AND 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE 


SATISFACTORY QUINQUENNIAL 
VALUATION 


The annual general meeting of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company, 
Limited, will be held on May 12th in Edin- 
burgh. 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of the chairman, the 
Right Honourable Lord Brand, CMG, 
DCL: 


Fire Department.—During the past year 
this most important section of our business 
has, I am sorry to say, failed to maintain the 
satisfactory rate of profit to which we have 
become accustomed. Premiums at £16,401,469 
show a modest increase of £161,547. Losses 
at £8,670,504, 52.87 per cent of premiums, 
against £7,811,461, 48.10 per cent in the pre- 
vious year, have also increased by £859,043. 


The amount of profit to be transferred to 
the profit and loss account is £60,047, 0.37 
per cent of the year’s premiums, compared 
with £963,414, 5.93 per cent in the previous 
year. 


Casualty Department.—Total casualty 
premiums amounted to £5,368,247, being 
£290,981 in excess of those for 1953 of 
£5,077,266. 


The underwriting profit is £367,260, 6.84 
per cent of premiums, compared with 
£366,374, 7.22 per cent for 1953. 


Marine Department.—The Marine Pre- 
mium income for 1954 was £1,566,197, 
which compares with £1,702,750 in 1953. 


Claims totalled £1,024,919 against 
£1,321,578 in 1953, and expenses of manage- 
ment and overseas taxes amounted in 1954 
to £266,038, the corresponding figure for 
1953 being £294,922. We have transferred 
the sum of £260,071 from our marine fund 
to profit and loss account. 


Life Department.—The year 1954 com- 
pleted another quinquennium. 


After deducting reassurances, the new 
business completed during 1954 amounted to 
the satisfactory total of £11,403,255, which 
represents an increase of 10.9 per cent on 
the previous year’s figure of £10,283,433. 


As you will see from the report submitted 
by the Actuary the valuation result is very 
satisfactory. The surplus has justified the 
recommendation that a bonus at the rate of 
£2 per cent per annum be declared for each 
of the five years covered by the investigation. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


Net interest on investments amounts to 
£998,173, compared with £945,913 in the 
previous year. The transfers from the fire, 
accident and marine accounts total £687,378 
as against £1,546,643 in 1953. Credit has 
been taken for one-fifth of the shareholders’ 
portion of the profit from the life depart- 
ment. Provision has also been made for 
the transfer from the annuity branch of 
£750,000 and from the sinking fund branch 
of £20,000. 


The proposed dividend of lls. per share 
and the preference dividend will absorb 
£704,000. United Kingdom taxes absorb 
£452,714 and overseas taxes charged to this 
account £43,180. 


We are left with a final balance on the 
account of £14,587,322, representing the 
aggregate amount carried forward in the 
accounts not only of the “North British ” 
but also of its associated companies at home 
and overseas. 
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MENTMORE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


INCREASED HOME SALES 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
the Mentmore Manufacturing Company 
Limited was held on April 19th in London, 
Mr A. Andrews (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. The chairman said: 


The profit for the year, before providing 
for tax, is £190,579, compared with 
£206,225 for the previous year. The actual 
reduction in trading profit, however, is 
£10,568, the remaining difference of £5,078 
being the amount which was added to our 
profit figure last year because of the ‘settle- 
ment of a loss of profits claim arising from 
the fire at Wood Green in 1952. 


CONTINUED AND STRENUOUS 
COMPETITION 


The year under review has been one of 
continued and strenuous competition in the 
export markets, both from Japan and Ger- 
many. It has been necessary for us, in many 
markets, to produce special lines at prices 
which will meet this competition. We have, 
in addition, been faced with rising costs in 
certain of our raw materials and also an 
award negotiated with the unions which has 
increased our wage bill in the year by 
approximately £15,000. 


Despite these increases in our costs, we 
have not raised the price of our products on 
the home market and, in fact, have intro- 
duced new lines which show considerable 
price reduction to the public. These in- 
creases in Our costs and the price reduction 
to which I have referred, have been, to a 
large extent, offset by savings in costs made 


possible by improvements in design and 
production. 

Although we have had these problems with 
our export markets, the sales of our Platig- 
num and Mentmore products on the home 
market have increased considerably during 
the yeat. 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


Turning to the accounts, you will see that 
owing to the cessation of the excess profits 
levy, our net profit, after paying tax, not- 
withstanding the reduction to which I have 
referred, is only £1,294 lower than last year. 
Therefore, it is possible for your board to 
recommend a final dividend of 20 per cent, 
less tax, which will keep the ordinary divi- 
dend at the same level as last year, that is, 
40 per cent for the year, transferring £42,756 
to reserve and still carrying forward £61,728. 

From the profit and loss account it will be 
observed that taxation absorbs about £14,300 
less than last year. £6,500 of this is due to 
the fact that excess profits levy was payable 
only in respect of the profits of the first 
quarter of the year under review. On in- 
come tax the saving was £7,500 due, of 
course, to our assessment being made on 
a smaller figure and for the same reason 
profits tax is down by £300. Next year we 
shall reap further benefit by the abolition of 
excess profits levy to the extent of £3,000. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


The amount of issued capital ernployed in 
the company is £245,233 and, as you will 
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see from the report, it is proposed to capita- 
lise from the company’s general reserve and 
distribute amongst members, two new ord.- 
nary stock units of ls. each for every thre: 
ordinary stock units -held by them o 

March 21, 1955. 


As I have already mentioned, your dire:- 
tors propose to transfer to general reserv: 
from the profit and loss account £42,755, 
making this figure £214,489. When th: 
proposed bonus issue has been deducted 
from this amount it still leaves a figure of 
£100,600 for general reserve. 


Last year, you will remember, I spoke to 
you about the proposal to build at Steven- 
age New Town. Plans for the new factory 
have been drawn up and this matter is we!! 
in hand. As you will see from the balance 
sheet, we have sufficient cash reserves to 
finance this project, apart from the fact that 
we own one freehold factory at Wood Green 
and our leasehold factory at Hackney which 
should, according to estimates which we 
have received from property surveyors, realise 
a sum considerably in excess of the amount 
shown in our balance sheet. 


We have again had a satisfactory year in 
our plastics _division, which continues to 
expand steadily. 


At our last meeting I told you that it was 
proposed by your board to alter the name 
of the company from Mentmore Manufactur- 
ing Company Limited to Platignum Pens 
Limited, because it was believed that owing 
to the very good name which our Platignum 
products enjoy, it would be to our advan- 
tage to make this change. However, 
although our products have such a good 
reputation under the brand name Platignum, 
our customers in the retail trade and in the 
markets overseas are so familiar with the 
name Mentmore Manufacturing Company 
Limited that it was eventually felt it would 
be undesirable to make this alteration. 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES LIMITED 


GENEFAX HOUSE, SHEFFIELD, 10 


A comprehensive range of refractories serving all industries is produced by the Company and its Subsidiaries at their Works and Quarries 
situated in many parts of England, Scotland, Wales, and in Belgium. Research and technical field service facilities are available. The Company 
has offices and representatives throughout the United Kingdom and Agents in all parts of the world. 


SUMMARISED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET OF GENERAL REFRACTORIES LID., 
& SUBSIDIARIES 
Based on figures as at 31st December, 1954 


‘ 
Issued Capital woe es ee ce ea ... 1,040,000 
Capital Reserves 178,473 
Revenue Reserves _ Unappropriated Profits. 891,559 
Liabilities 1,629,274 


Fixed Assets 


£ 
iat 3,507,117 
Less Accumulated Depreciation 


wt. 1,778,546 
————_ 1,728,571 


Trade Investments, etc. ree oes Pe 13,138 
Current Assets . ste * 1,997,597 


"£3,739,306 £3,739,306 


“SUMMARISED APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT OF GENERAL REFRACTORIES LIMITED. 


£ 
223,042 
100, 100 


w. £122,942 


Profit for the year after providing for Depreciation, Taxation, etc. 
Net Distribution for year to Stockholders : 


Retained in the business 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


Turnover in the Home Market reached a very satisfactory level and your Company continues to maintain its leading position in the 
industry. Considerable progress has again been made in Overseas Markets and the orders booked in 1954 showed an increase of no less than 
56°% over 1953. Large tonnages were booked in the last three months of the year for delivery in 1955 and recently we have been able to resume 
business with the Argentine Republic as a result of some relaxation in currency and import restrictions. 

The Trading Profits of the Group amounted to £685,181. The Group Surplus for the year, after providing for Depreciation and Taxation 
amounts to £245,554. Your Directors recommend the payment of a Dividend of 174%, less Income Tax. 

It is clear that we are on the threshold of a new era—the atomic age—with all its immense potentialities. Out of evil good may come. 
Out of the development of the atom bomb our scientists are daily making new discoveries which, if harnessed to peaceful ends, may well 
revolutionise the economy of the world within a generation. Whether the threat of inflation and international uncertainties will imperil the pros- 
perity of the country only time can tell. Come what may, I can say with confidence that your Company is in a very strong position to take 
advantage of favourable developments or to withstand any strains which may be thrust upon it. 


Copies of the Accounts and Chairman’s Statement may be obtained from the Secretary, Genefax House, Sheffield, 10. 





’ anhydride. 
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CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


Our trade at home continues to in- 
crease, but on the export markets we 
are still faced with serious problems. 
In addition to the Japanese and German 
competition which I have’ mentioned, 
and which is most intense throughout 
the East and Near East, we are faced 
with what I am beginning to think is likely 
to be a recurrent recession in our Australian 
market. As you will have read, the Austra- 
lian balance of payments is not considered 
by the Government of that country to be 
satisfactory and a programme of curtailment 
of imports has commenced. Unfortunately, 
our type of product is amongst those, the 
importation of which will be affected. We 
are, however, confident that the steps which 
we have taken to meet the competition in our 
other export markets will result in our 
obtaining a fair share of the business to be 
done. 

We have also met with considerable suc- 
cess in the home market with certain of our 


new lines, amongst which I will mention 
our Platignum Kleenpoint Ball pen, which, 
owing to a special ink formula, has been 
particularly successful. All of the fore- 
going leads me to feel that I can give you 
a reasonably optimistic forecast as to the 
current year’s results. 


Finally, on behalf of the board of directors, 


_ I wish to express thanks to all of our staff 


and employees for their services 


loyal 
throughout the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


Resolutions were also passed approving 
(1) the increase of the capital of the com- 
pany from £260,000 to £500,000 by the 
creation of 4,800,000 ordinary shares of 1s. 
each ; (2) the-capitalisation of £114,488 18s. 
of the general reserve and its allotment to 
ordinary stockholders in the proportion of 
two new ordinary shares for every three 
ordinary stock units of ls. each held; and 
(3) the conversion of the said new ordinary 
shares into stock as and when issued. 





MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


The following is a précis of the circulated statement of the Chairman, Mr. Edward A. 
O'Neal, Jr., which will be presented at the Annual General Meeting on 12th May, 1955, 


OPERATIONS, Net sales in 1954 reached the record total of £12,634,616, an 


increase of £1,781,762 over 1953. 


Exports were also a record at £4,799,179 and represented 38 per cent of total sales. 


Net profit was £806,499, an increase of 20 per cent over 1953. 


Dividend for the year 


on the ordinary stock totalled 22} per cent on the nominal value of the stock. 

The record sales which were achieved in face of increased competition both at home 
and abroad enabled most plants to be operated at full capacity. Continuous effort 
was directed to improving manufacturing efficiency, the quality and properties of 
products and to expanding facilities for giving technical service to customers. 
During the year the number of employees increased from 3,435 to 3,683. 


EXP ANSION/ Plans have been laid and construction begun for substantial 


developments during the next few years. 
£471,471. 


Capital expenditure during 1954 totalled 


The board has also authorised further capital expenditure of £2,800,000. 


Expansions were carried out in a number of manufacturing plants at both factories to 
give increased production of polystyrene plastic, chemical additives for lubricating oils, 
chemicals for the rubber industry, intermediates for detergents and raw materials for 


the paint and plastics industries. 


Expansions under way include facilities for producing rubber-like resins for synthetic 
shoe solings and emulsion paints, also a major plant for the manufacture of maleic 


Maleic anhydride is the basic raw material for the manufacture of alkyd 


and polyester resins employed in the paint and plastics industries. 
A major project has been launched for the production of cyclohexylamine, 
Research facilities have also been expanded. 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES/ Monsanto 
Chemicals (Australia) Limited showed increased earnings. Profits were ploughed 


back to assist expansion programme. 


Monsanto Chemicals of India Limited showed a satisfactory increase in sales volume 


against heightened competition. 


Forth Chemicals Limited is making good progress with the doubling of capacity for 


manufacturing styrene monomer. 
authorised. 


A project for still further expansion has been 


The Tororo Exploration Company Limited interested in the commercial development 
of Uganda phosphate and niobium deposits has made very good progress in solving 


preliminary technical questions. 





Copies of the Annual Report are available on application 
to the Department of Industrial and Public Relations. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
8, Waterloo Place, London, §S.W.1. 
Victoria Station House, Victoria St., 


Registered Office : 
Sales Offices : 


MONSANTO 


London, S.W.1, and at Royal 


Exchange Bldgs., Manchester 
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THE IMPERIAL TEA 
COMPANY LIMITED 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 
MR R. A. SIMSON’S STATEMENT 


An extraordinary general meeting of The 
Imperial Tea Company, Ltd., was held on 
April 18th in London to consider resolutions 
for the capitalisation of reserves. 


Mr R. A. Simson, CBE, chairman, said: 
The object of today’s meeting is to consider 
resolutions to provide for the capitalisation 
of reserves and the issue to ordinary stock- 
holders of one new fully-paid ordinary share 
of £1 for each two £1 units of ordinary stock. 
We have recently received strong representa- 
tions from a large body of preference stock- 
holders that the proposals are inequitable’ 
having regard to their effect upon the 
position of the preference stockholders as 
a class. 


As the Articles stand at present the pre- 
ference stockholders are not entitled on a 
winding up to any preferential repayment of 
capital but are entitled to share in the surplus 
assets part passu with the ordinary stock- 
holders. As regards voting rights they have 
One vote per share and are entitled to vote 
at all meetings of the company. They are 
not entitled to participate in an issue of fully- 
paid shares resulting from a capitalisation of 
reserves. The effect of the present pro- 
posals would be to reduce their proportionate 
voting power and their share of the surplus 
assets on a winding up. 


In the circumstances it has been repre- 
sented to us that it would be more satisfac- 
tory from every point of view if the rights 
attached to the preference stock were 
revised to provide for a higher rate of interest 
and for a preferential right to the repayment 
on a winding up of £1 per £1 unit in lieu 
of the existing right to share pari passu with 
the ordinary stockholders in the surplus 
assets, 


PROPOSED REVISION OF RIGHTS 


The board, now being aware that a large 
body of preference stockholders would favour 
a revision of their rights on the lines I have 
indicated, has reviewed the position afresh. 
We have come to the conclusion that such an 
adjustment of the relative rights of the two 
classes of stockholders would be reasonable 
from the point of view of both classes and 
that the right course is to take early steps to 
invite stockholders to approve proposals for 
such an adjustment providing for, amongst 
other things, an increase in the rate of divi- 
dend payable on the preference stock from 
5 per cent to 6 per cent and some 
limitation on the circumstances in which 
the preference stockholders would be en- 
titled to vote. 


I wish to make it clear that having tegard 
to the representations which have been made 
the board feel that the capitalisation pro- 
posals should only be proceeded with today 
on the basis that members will as soon as 
practicable be invited to approve the adjust- 
ment of the respective rights of preference 
and ordinary stockholders I have outlined to 
you. 


A detailed statement of the proposals will 
be circulated to members as soon as possible, 
together with notices convening separate 
class meetings of the preference and ordinary 
stockholders and an extraordinary general 
meeting of the company. 


The resolutions capitalising £200,000 of 
the reserves and approving the distribution 
of one share for each two units of stock and 
the conversion of these shares into stock were 
duly passed. 
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GRESHAM LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


HONOURABLE W. B. L, 
BARRINGTON’S REVIEW 


The one hundred and sixth annual general 
meeting of the Gresham Life Assurance 
Society Limited was held on April 14th at 
188 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


The Honourable W. B. L. Barrington, the 
chairman, who presided, said : 


It is with deep regret that I refer to the 
death, on December 11, 1954, of Major 
General Sir John H. Davidson, KCMG, 
who had been a director since 1923, and was 
deputy chairman from 1938 to 1951, a posi- 
tion which he held with conspicuous ability 
and charm. All who knew him could not 
fail to appreciate his high character and out- 
standing personality. To succeed him the 
directors appointed Sir Ronald Matthews, 
DL, a director of the Legal and General, 
whose re-election is to be submitted to this 
meeting. . 

I should like to take this opportunity of 
extending our warm congratulations to 
Viscount Harcourt upon his appointment as 
Her Majesty’s Economic Minister in Wash- 
ington. This appointment means, of course, 
that Lord ‘Harcourt’s valuable services will 
not be available to the society for a time, but 
I am happy to say that he has acceded to 
the request of the directors to retain his 
position as deputy chairman of the society 
during the currency of this very important 
appointment. 


I am pleased to report that our new busi- 
ness during 1954 again constituted a record 
for the society. The total sums assured 
under life and endowment policies of all 
types, after deducting amounts which we 
reassured with other companies, amounted 
to £12,502,000.: This is an increase of 
£1,491,000, or 133 per cent over last year’s 
figure of £11,011,000, which, you may 
remember, was the previous highest total 
sum assured in the society’s history. 

Three-quarters of the increase in net sums 
assured last year was attributable to our 
home business, which increased by 
£1,120,000, or nearly 20 per cent, from 
£5,715,000 to £6,835,000. 


Our overseas production increased by 
£370,000, from £5,297,000 to £5,667,000. 


I should like particularly to congratulate 
our French branch on increasing its new 


business by over £600,000, almost 50 per : 


cent of the 1953 figures. The production of 
new business in that branch received a con- 
siderable impetus from the celebrations of 
the centenary of our commencing operations 
in France. A small delegation, including 
Lord Harcourt, attended from London. 


The value of life assurance to the 
community cannot be _ over-emphasised. 
Although the primary purpose of our policies 
is to protect dependants in the event of early 
death and to provide for retirement in old 
age, life assurance plays an additional and 
important role in the country’s economy. 
Life assurance premiums are a form of saving 
and they find their way, via the assurance 
company, to the capital markets to assist in 
the re-equipment and expansion of industry 
upon which the well-being of the community 
ultimately depends. Our increasing new 
business is an indication that these features 
of life assurance are appreciated, and the 
society’s branch managers and representa- 
tives in this country and abroad can justly 








RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA.) 


SUMMARISED BALANCE SHEET, 3lst DECEMBER, 1954 





Share Capital— 
Authorised 
Less held in Reserve: 


Issued : 


Revenue Reserves— 
For Investments 
For Exploration 
For Retiring Gratuities 


1954 















Taxation 


PROFIT AFTER TAXATION 





CAPITAL AND RESERVES 


2,200 000 Shares of 5s. each 
49,005 Shares of 5s. each 


2,150,995 Shares of 5s. each 


Profit and Loss Account—Balance at 3ist December, 


Perreerrirrrrrrrrirt ii irri itr 


PROFIT BEFORE TAXATION. ...............0:00e0e008 


Oeerrrrrry Micwreccereneresereeereeeesereseeeseeees 








BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AT 
BREE PROM RE, DODD cssesccnccuvecssscudacesnee 


£ £ INVESTMENTS— £ & 
$50,000 Quoted Shares, Debentures, etc.. at Cost or Stock 
12,251 Exchange valuation, whichever is the lower 
— (Market Value—£11,225,401)) ....0iccccccassceesnssess 6,291,246 
537,748 Unquoted Shares and Debentures at Cost or Directors’ 
valuation, whichever is the lower ..............-s.cee. 281,738 
6,572,984 
Government, Municipal! and Public Utility 
Sesdeze 6,331,475 Stocks and Debentures to secure 
er 311,041 Corner House Pension Fund Deposit £1,022,023 
Seneca 100,000 Less : Deposit by Trustees of Pension 
NG os ccdscscacassenasessiecsscedssvsatees 982,500 
magaes 1,882,777 —_——_—_—_ 39,523 
———_ 8,625,293 6,612,507 
FIXED ASSETS— 
‘Temite lventapentes Gt GOs ys ssi ccsessceccescevsssscseoes 1,159 
LOOMED TKI ENAOR Cosy os cencansnscetacnccdesanaserer sacs 25,993 
Pauraiture, Plant, VEMCHS, ClC. ...6.0scccceccessccccceessaces 37,269 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES— 
Shareholdings, £71,527 ; Loans, £27,700 ..............0006 99,227 
CURRENT ASSETS— 
Stores, £16,176; Debtors, Loans and Payments in 
Advance, £298,867; Dividends Receivable, £310,925; 
Cash Deposits, Fixed and on Call, £2,254,234 ; 
Cash at Bankers and in Hand, £39,202 ............... 2,919,404 
Deduct: LIABILITIES AND PROVISIONS 
Creditors, £115,788 ; Shareholders—Dividends 
£366,319 ; Subsidiary Companies—Current Ac- 
counts, £835 ; Provision for Claims in Respect of 
Forfeited Dividends, £49,575.............ecceecceeeeees 532,517 
————= 2.386.887 
£9,163,042 £9,163,042 
EXTRACT FROM PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT a 
£ £ £ £ | 
beaten 666,398 Deduct ; Dividends—Nos. 102 and 103 each of 3s. per | 
jeeaswe 12,000 — Sah sagan srsev ea ivana a 
_-_-—- mount placed to Exploration Reserve............... , 
Hates 654,398 ee a ——— 656,340 
seen é 1,884,719 
os BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, at 3ist 
2,539,117 December, 1954, transferred to Balance Sheet............ £1,882,777 
meee 


The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. Moir & Co., 4, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 
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feel proud that they are serving, in various 
ways, the community in which they live. 


THE SOCIETY’S FUNDS 


A further improvement occurred during 
the year in the quotations on the stock 
exchange of most sections of our investments, 
and I am glad to report that the usual valua- 
tion of the society’s stock exchange and 
other investment assets revealed an increased 
margin of appreciation over book values as 
at December 31, 1954. 


The average rate of interest earned during 
the year on the society’s funds increased 
from £3 16s. 4d. per cent to £3 18s. 9d. per 
cent after deduction of income tax. This 
further increase, following on that of last 
year, is, needless to say, most welcome. 


LAST YEAR OF QUINQUENNIUM 


As 1955 is the last year of the current 
quinquennium, the customary valuation will 
be made by the society’s actuary as at 
the end of the year. The results and 
the directors’ recommendations will be 
made known at the next annual general 
meeting. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


In conclusion I should like once again to 
put on record our high appreciation of the 
services of the management and staff at head 
office and to express our thanks to them, as 
well as to our overseas managers and their 
assistants and staff. The work of all has 
been in every way admirable. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and, the other formal business 
having been transacted, the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 
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THOMAS TILLING LIMITED 


CONTINUED GROWTH OF THE 
GROUP 


MR W. LIONEL FRASER’S REVIEW 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Thomas Tilling Limited will be held on 
May 18th at Crewe House, Curzon Street, 
London, W.1. 


The following is an abridgment of the 
review by the chairman, Mr W. Lionel 
Fraser, CMG, in respect of the year ended 
December 31, 1954, circulated to stockholders 
with the 1954 report and accounts: 


The results of the year 1954 reflect the 
continued growth of the group both amongst 
individual companies, and through the acqui- 
sition of new interests by the parent 
company. 

The group profit before taxation is 
£1,636,901 (1953 £1,457,860) and after allow- 
ing for the interests of minority shareholders, 
the proportion of this profit attributable to 
Thomas Tilling Limited is £1,013,000 (1953 
£911,000). After allowing for taxation, the 
profit attributable to Thomas Tilling Limited 
is £454,221 which is an increase of £74,181 
over 1953. 


The preference dividend for the year 






amounting to £9,075 has been paid and your 
board have pleasure in recommending the 
payment of a dividend on the ordinary stock 
of 10 per cent as compared with 7} per cent 
for 1953 


INTERIM DIVIDEND 


For many years prior to 1948 your com- 
pany had paid an annual dividend of 10 per 
cent, of which 5 per cent was paid as an 
interim and 5 per cent as a final, but follow- 
ing the sale of the company’s road transport 
interests to the British Transport Commission 
in that year, the payment of interim dividends 
was discontinued. In view of the above pro- 
posal again to resume the payment of a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent per annum, your board 
now feel justified in reverting to the previous 
practice and it is accordingly their intention, 
provided no unforeseen circumstances arise, 
to declare an interim dividend of 5 per cent, 
next November, in respect of the current 
year’s trading. 


After referring to the two companies in 
which a majority interest has been purchased 
since the end of 1954, namely Mutual 
Finance Limited (hire purchase finance, 
brokerage and banking) and Walton Hosiery 
Company Limited (manufacturers of fully 
fashioned nylon stockings), also to Lime- 
Sand Mortar Limited (ready-mixed mortar 
and ready-mixed concrete manufacturers, 
sand and gravel producers), in which addi- 
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tional shares had recently been purchased 


increasing the company’s holding to 
a majority interest, the chairman dealt 
with the activities of the other subsidiary 
companies: 


Bagshawe and Company Limited (manu- 
facturers of conveyors and elevators, 
mechanical chains and malleable iron 
castings). 

Cornhill Insurance Company Limited. 

Daimler Hire, Limited. 

Mark Dawson and Son, Limited (worsted 
spinners). 

Hobourn Aero Components, Limited 
(manufacturers of light engineering com- 
ponents, textile machinery, electrical 
convection heaters). 

James A. Jobling and Company, Limited 


(manufacturers of “Pyrex” brand 
glassware). ; 
Newey and Eyre, Limited (industrial 


electrical engineering suppliers). 
Spray and Burgass, Limited (dyers and 
finishers). 
Stratstone, Limited (distributors of 
Daimler and Lanchester cars). — 
F. Troy and Company, Limited (building 
and painting contractors). 


and of the Associated Companies : 


John H. Ashton, Limited (mahogany and 
hardwood merchants). 


(Continued on page 342) 


The annual meeting of the shareholders of the Banco di Roma, held under the chairmanship of H.E. Prof. Costantino Bresciani- 
Turroni, on the 31st March, 1955, having heard the reports of the Board of Directors and of the Auditors, has approved the 
Balance sheet at the 31st December, 1954, the profit and loss account and the allocation of the profits of the year. 


Here are some data from the report to the shareholders (the figures between parentheses are the ones of 1953). 


The net profits of the year, after the convenient appropriations and sinkings, amount to Lit. 672,819,272.— (Lit. 475,429,808.—) 
and allow the distribution of 7% to the shareholders and the appropriation of Lit. 600,000,000.— to the Reserve which thus 


ascends to Lit. 2,000,000,000.—. 


_. The report of the Board of Directors, after having briefly outlined the international political and economic situation, deals 
with the general one of Italy, emphasizing its main problems and describing the action of the Institution with regard to the national 
economy. Particularly salient are the sensible global development of the business of the Bank and the valuable results achieved 


in all the fields of activity. 


The grand total of the items of the balance sheet, equal to about 923 billion lire, shows an increase of 123 billion, viz. of almost 
15°5°% in respect of the balance sheet 1953 (Lit. 800 billion approximately). 


The means collected rise to 478°8 billion with an increase of 15°2°% on the amount at the end of 1953 (415°6 billion). 


_ The larger amount of funds available allowed the increment of investments which have thus attained Lit. 332°8 billion with an 
increase of 18°8°% in respect of 1953 (280°1 billion). 


Owing to the passing of the Director Comm. Giovanni Alfredo Pattison, the meeting has elected Prof. Avv. Carlo Venditti. 


The Board of Directors, after the meeting, confirmed as Chairman: H.E. Prof. Costantino Bresciani-Turroni ; 
Chairman : Baron Prof. Francesco Mario Oddasso ; and as Managing Director : Gr. Uff. Ugo Foscolo. 


LIABILITIES 


Share Capital 
Reserve Fund 
SAVINGS ACCOUMES «<5 5.600055 <cevececcesacess 
Current and sundry eccounts 


OI oo osm a nu cxak a sagansdciecncasic ests caxeiee 


Ordinary cheques 
Bills for collection 


Contra Accounts _ ; 
Depositors of securities for guarantees .............226++ 
Sundry securities accounts................ccccccccsseccsecceee 


Chairman ; Bresciani-Turroni. 


ecccce ” 


SIN CINE a canci co wen scdcciicsatnecncesadiecacucartiiace 
Commercial acceptances and openings of documentary 

NUR owes Saget ean ede, Uns tans, sec neubeaa deanenede 
Guarantees for third parties .................ccececesecseeees 
Rebate on Portfolio and on Treasury Bills............... 
Balance of profits brought forward .....................64- 
FUSE POMS TO CONUCIE WORE Sisikk ccicesiccsceccccceccecscess 


eaaaas » 13,238,404,634 


waseas 22,297,701 ,193 


meaeks » 269,013,148,573 
iaaans L. 922,936,087,558 


BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1954 


L. _1,000,000,000 
» __1,400,000,000 
» 145,841,884,105 
» 333,000,808 ,657 

16,644,439,721 

218,087,027 
29,982,994,857 


34,838,811,239 


L. 601,638,933,711 






Contra Accounts 
Securities : 


Ph COMMAND. 5c siviecccgeese 


§2,284,005,274 As guarantee 


Managing Director : Foscolo. 


Cash and Funds with Central Bank and Treasury ......... kL. 
Funds with other Banks in Italy and abroad.................. 
Ordinary Treasury Bills, Government, Government guar- 

Se NE RT IIE ase stick ic decid cnueséndapsancaccncdacsaas ne 
Industrial and other Securities ............c.sceccececceccsscecsees a 
WIN sn dcshincs cn cuaudcdaneki cat eaaebaddhadsteudel accninekscncateden » 130,640,327,223 
CIN: sake icienicecencccaas 
Secured advances ........... 
Loans, advances and other accounts ..............0.00cccceeeee 
Sundry Debtors .............. 
Liabilities of customers for commercial acceptances and 


Coceccccccccrcccccccccseseccecsserescese ” 


Bank Premises .............00++ 
Furniture and fittings ........ 


See eee ener eee een eeneeeateseeennesseeeee ” 


SEES GOCUIAINE BORIS, ecicntcccaccsiesecaciaccsasasscia 


as Deputy 


ASSETS 


73,097,477,742 
, 48,528,776,146 


86,078 ,291,790 
548,060,248 


12,364, 110,496 
27,854,762,973 
’, 161,966,701 ,327 
1,651,615,408 


eked Z 2,458, 115,398 openings of documentary credits ..............ccceeeceeeeeeeee wo 34,838,811,239 
esta M 44,867,608 Liabilities of customers for guarantees .................-.0s0ee » 22,297,701 ,193 
<a ms 672,819,272 Banking participations ..............-cceeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeceneneeees « 1,274,426,412 


497,871,513 
1 





L. 601 638,933,711 





L. 52,258,083,022 
B 25,922,252 
” 269,013,148,573 


L. 922,936,087,558 


Chief Accountant : Nazareth. 


Auditors : Matteucci (Chief Auditors), Bossi, Foschini, Mazzantini, Obber. 


The dividend of L. 7.— per share will be payable, from the 4th April, 1955, at all the Branches of the Banco di Roma in Italy. 
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British Steam Specialities, Limited (manu- 


facturers and distributors of valves, 
gauges, etc.). ; a 
Heinemann Holdings, Limited (book 


printers and publishers). 

Timothy Hird and Sons, Limited (worsted 
combers and spinners). 

E. R. Holloway, Limited (comb manufac- 
turers, plastic goods, etc.). 

Stevensons (Dyers), Limited (hosiery 
dyers and finishers). 

Western Motor Holdings, Limited (motor- 
car distributors). . 


Having mentioned the company’s interests 
in freehold and leasehold properties and a 
recent addition to its holding in The Brush 
Group, Limited, the chairman then 
continued : 


The above story speaks for itself. We 
are progressing and gaining experience, and 
your board remain expectant and confident. 
The idea of Tillings as a Family of Firms 


is unfolding and, as I said last year, pro- 
vided Great Britain continues to flourish and 
prosper, as more profoundly than ever I be- 
lieve it will, this group of companies, with 
its widely diversified interests in British 
industry, should share in that prosperity. 
Our companies are managed by a fine body 
of men: the spirit which animates them is 
right, and that seems to me an essential pre- 
requisite of enduring success in any company. 
This spirit will be priceless should care and 
anxiety beset us. 


Once again our numbers have increased 
and I give a warm welcome to our new 
friends. Your board’s policy stands un- 
altered, i.e. to develop and expand our 
existing interests, to broaden our participation 
in industries in which we are already repre- 
sented, or in kindred industries, and to con- 
sider any new propositions which appear to 
hold attractive possibilities. We feel that in 
this way we can perform a useful and con- 
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structive purpose, upholding in new fields 
the great traditions of the name of Tilling, 
and aiming over the years to reward .our 
stockholders in fuller measure. 


INCREASE OF SHARE CAPITAL 

Since the end of 1954 our available funds 
have been fully absorbed and we now hav: 
an overdraft with our bankers. We mus: 
therefore replenish our resources. It is 
accordingly proposed that the company 
should raise additional capital by the issue of 
preference shares. In order to implement 
this, you will be asked at an extraordinary 
general meeting to follow immediately afte: 
the annual general meeting to approve the 
creation of 2,700,000 new preference shares of 
£1 each Subject to the. passing of the 
requisite resolutions, 2,200,000 of these new 
preference shares will be offered for subscrip- 
tion by members of the company. Permis- 
sion to make this issue has been granted by 
the Capital Issues Committee. 


a 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


ESEARCH OFFICER required in September, 1955, for work in 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS with special reference to TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. Salary up to £1,100 per annum according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. Teachers’ superannuation scheme (or a 
tive scheme), Candidates should be Honours graduates and shou 
have had adequate teaching ee cal —— qualification 
in psychology or education wi e an advantage. . 

” le dication tor the above post on the special. forms provided and 
giving the names of three referees must be in the hands of the 
undersigned not later than Friday, May 6, 1955. -Forms and further 


Pence er er BEN S, MORRIS, Director, 
79 Wimpole Street, London, W.1. 


LONDON Advertising Agency has a vacancy ‘in its Market 

Research Department for an experienced Executive who seeks 

increased scope, responsibility and salary. He (or she) must be 

capable of taking charge of consumer and retailer investigations 

from the planning stage = the finished — ene as 
i i ansion 0 e de ont. : 

to take an active part in the expans. cas acu ie 


qualifications in statistics are desirable. 
ape es. ; : ‘ 
Se ae details of experience and qualifications, to Director 
of Research, Lambe & Robinson Ltd., Sceptre House, 169 Regent 
Street, W.1. : 
N unusual position is open for a man under 40 years of age with 
Aes right experience and personality. The General Manager of 
a well-known printing factory in central England is due to retire in 
1957, The position is one of responsibility and trust and offers fine 
scope and prospects. It is intended that his successor shall have 
ample time to study the job and acclimatise himself before taking 
over and that a Directorship would in time be considered. Thoroughly 
sound technical background essential with administrative ability and 
the qualities that make for leadership. Apply, with full details of 
career to-date, to Box 911. 
ENERAL MANAGER required by a light engineering group of 
companies to operate an electrical instrument manufacturing 
business in Southern England which has a full order book, excellent 
equipment and very substantial development prospects, The success- 
ful applicant will be a man with a wide understanding of and 
technical imagination in the weak current, field. He must be @ 
factory trained man with knowledge of management practices and 
the problems of the precision light. engineering industry, whilst 
these qualities must be combined with a flair for business. _ The 
post carries a generous salary commensurate with the experiente 
and substance of the selected candidate, and is pensionable.—Applica- 
tions will be treated in strict confidence and should be made with 
details of age, qualifications and career to date to Box E,T.283, c/o 
191 Gresham House, E.C.2. , 
RGANISATION DEPARTMENT of major motor manufacturing 
organisation has vacancy for honours graduate (preferably 
commerce), Should be interested in management and organisation 
problems and have flair for dealing with people. Previous industrial 
or other administrative experience advantageous, Age 21-30. Good 
starting salary. Generous pension scheme.—Reply to.Box 917, 
quoting reference OTW/2, 
RADUATE in Economics “ first’’ or good ** second ”’ 
required for research work in Department of Economics, | 
national Wool Secretariat, starting salary £500-£600 according to 
qualifications, with superannuation benefits. Apply in writing, giving 
full details of qualifications and experience to the Secretary, Interna- 
tional Wool Secretariat, Dorland House, 18/20 Regent Street, London, 
S.W.1 marking cover: ‘‘ E.C, Confidential.”’ 
MWVHE Granada Theatres Limited require Chartered or Incorporated 
Accountant as Chief Accountant of its Commercial Television 
Organisation, Exceptional opportunity for keen and resourceful man, 
Age 30 te 40. Salary £1,500 per annum upwards according to ability 
and experience, Write stating age, education, career to date with 
salaries earned, to Managing Director, 36 Golden Square, London, W,1, 
h ARKET ANALYST required for Export Division of Ford Motor 
Company Ltd., Dagenham. Degree in economics or commefce 
essential. Must have analytical mind, good knowledge of statistics 
and sales, long-term forecasting. Experience of foreign markets 
and/or motor industry an asset, Age 23-35.—Reply to Salaried 
Personnel Department, quoting reference FMA/PP, 
he OFFICE OF INFORMATION: Require SAMPLING 
OFFICER for Social Survey work. Should have mathematical or 
Statistical qualifications of degree standard and be familiar with 
sampling theory and practice. Post graded Temporary Information 
Offer, Salary £860 to £1,030 (men); £757 to £890 (women). Write 
giving date of birth, education, full details of qualifications and 
experience Of posts held (including dates) to AC.525, Appointments 
Otfcer, Ministry of Labour and National Service, 1-6 Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1, by May 14, 1955. No original testimonials should 
be sent. Only candidates selected for interview will be advised. 


degree 
Inter- 


EEE 





]REARIMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH: 
SENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICER (SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGIST) 
The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for a pensionabla 
post at the User Requirements Division of the Building Research 
Station, London, W.1. 

The officer appointed will undertake research into the relationship 
between the design of buildings of all types and the requirements 
of their occupants. ; ‘ 

Age at least 32* on December 31, 1955. Candidates must hava 
either a first or second class honours degree with Psychology 
(including social and industrial psychology) as a main subject, with 
experience of field experiments or surveys, or a degree in some 
branch of Science, and have had subsequent training and experience 
in psychology. Exceptionally a candidate without a degree qualifica- 
tion may be admitted if his other training is eminently suitable. 

Inclusive annual remuneration for a 454-hour week: (Men), £1,091- 
£1,279: (Women), £964-£1,162. Exceptionally a starting pay above the 
minimum may be granted according to qualifications and experienca, 

Further particulars and application forms from the Civil Service 
Commission, Scientific Branch, 30 Old Burlington Street, W.1, 
quoting No, S4450/55. Applications must be returned by May 31, 1955. 

*Candidates under age 32 on December 31, 1955, may be considered 
but. must apply through the open competition quoting No. 
$4450/53/55. 


| LIMITED, manufacturers of pet foods, require an Office 
Organiser and Methods Specialist with responsibility for clerical 
methods used throughout the company. A man or woman between 
28 and 35 years of age with graduate qualifications in Commerce, 
Economics or Statistics would be preferred—but above all, thea 
appointed person must possess a capacity for clear thinking and 
for an analytical approach to office organisation and office jobs, 
Experience of the applicants in office organisation and methods is 
essential. The starting salary will not be less than £1,500 a year, 
and in addition the selected candidate will be a member of the 
company’s comprehensive non-contributory social security plan which 
includes pension, life assurance and sickness benefit schemes. 
Applications, giving full_ details of education and experience to 
date, should be sent to the Personnel Officer, Chappie Limited, Melton 
Mowbray, Leicestershire, who will supply further information. 


_ china esengpee are invited for a senior post in the Purchase 
44 Department of a large engineering company in the Midlands. 
The applicant should be between the ages of 28 and 40 years, Pre- 
vious experience of buying is not necessarily required. but a sound 
engineering knowledge is essential. The salary is commensurate with 
the experience of the applicant, and there are opportunities for early 
promotion at least to the post of Deputy Purchase Manager, Apply, 
giving age, qualifications and experience, to Box 912, 
| RITISH TITAN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED, a rapidly 

expanding Heavy Chemical Industry, wishes to engage an 
ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN for its. office at York, to develop a 
market research section which would be concerned with the world- 
wide uses and marketing of Titanium Oxide pigments. 

Applicants must have good academic qualifications in Economics, 
aoe or other appropriate main subject combined with 

alistics. 

Conditions of work and service are very attractive and there is 
a contributory superannuation scheme and a non-contributory life 
insurance scheme, in addition to which a staff bonus scheme is in 
operation. 

Assistance in house purchase and removal expenses is available for 
the successful applicant, 

Applications should be made to the Personnel Manager, British 
Titan Products Company Limited, Coppergate, York, quoting 
reference S.8,U. 


UALIFIED ENGINEER required as assistant to the Production 

Director of an expanding light Engineering Group in the motor 

components trade. The factory concerned is situated in the Thames 
Valley and at present employs 1,600, 

This is a senior appointment with considerable future prospects; 
salary will be paid accordingly. 

It will require a man of calibre with experience of modern manage- 
ment methods and a proved ability to lead a flexible production team 
Broad production engineering experience essential, knowledge of 
presswork an advantage. 

Please write, in confidence, giving full details of age, qualifications 
and experience, to Box 918, quoting PE. 


ENIOR EXECUTIVE, go getter, 41, top level qualifications as 

General Manager in clothing or textile manufacturing seeks 
London appointment offering scope for initiative and development. 
Used to responsibility, contacts at board level, basic salary £2,000. 
Would consider re-establishing firm in difficulty.—Box 914, 


EW Luxury Hotel opening Whitsun. First-class cuisine. Every 
comfort. Californian swimming pool, cinema. Dominating views 
of sea yachting harbour, Sandbanks. Readers of ‘‘ The Economist 


welcomed.—Greystoke Hotel, Canford Cliffs 77256, Bournemouth. 
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THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS for 
ORDINARY STOCK and PREFERENCE STOCKS will be closed 
from May 4th until May 17, 1955, both dates inclusive. 

By Order of the Board, 
J. C. TOMLINSON. 

Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool, Secretary. 
April 21, 1955. 


THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


CANBERRA 
RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS : 

Applications are invited from postgraduate students with research 
experience for Scholarships in Anthropology and Sociology, Demo- 
graphy, Economics including Economic History and Economic 
Statistics, Geography, Australian History, Far Eastern History 
(China and Japan)*, Pacific History, International Relations, Law, 
Political Science including Public Administration, Philosophy 
including Social and Political Philosophy and Statistics including 
Mathematical Statistics. The Scholarship tenure is for a period of two 
to three years, : 

The present value of a Scholarship is £A705 p.a, Married: scholars 
with: dependent children may be granted additional allowances, and 
the University will make a contribution not exceeding £stg.115 
towards a scholar’s fares to and from Canberra, ; 

Application forms and further information may be obtained from 
The Secretary, The Association of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Applicatians should be 
lodged with the undersigned by May 31, 1955. ‘ 

Applications will again be invited in September, 1955. _ 

* A substantial knowledge of the relevant language is a pre- 


requisite, 
D. K. R. HODGKIN, Acting Registrar. 





MATHEMATICIAN 
MATHEMATICIAN with Honours degree and several years’ applied 
engineering experience is urgently required for our rapidly expanding 
Scientific Instrument division, Excellent prospects and substantial 
salary to a really first-class man. Apply, Personnel Officer, Louis 
Newmark, Ltd., Prefect Works, Purley Way, Croydon. 








LAW GRADUATES 
Applicaticns are invited to fill an appointment in the Secretary's 
Department of large manufacturing company, the principal duties of 
which will be to assist in the general legal work of the department, 
with particular responsibility for advising on the applicability of 
current Acts, Statutory Instruments, local By-laws, ete., to the com- 
pany’s operations, This is not a post which requires qualifications as 
a Solicitor or Barrister, but will probably be filled by a man in the 
age range 26-23 who can offer a good University Law degree followed 
by commercial or industrial experience analogous to the duties out- 
lined above.—Box 909 








,DUCATION OFFICER WANTED for branch factory in Liverpool 
4 area of large, light engineering group, with full range of educa- 
tional provisions. The appointment offers an unusual opportunity 
for a keen man, able to initiate and develop training schemes at all 
levels, Qualifications include university degree or equivalent 
experience in education and in industry (preferably engineering), 
with knowledge of modern management development techniques.— 
Applications, giving all relevant particulars, including present salary, 
will be treated in strictest confidence, and should be forwarded to 
Personnel Officer, Lockheed Hydraulic Brake Company, Limited, 
Tachbrook Road, Leamington Spa. 

SS ACCOUNTING and Industrial Administration. 
AL Qualified Accountant wanted quickly to operate and help instal 
Management Control and modern administrative systems in rapidly 
expanding’ manufacturing group in the Home Counties. Good 
practical experience of standard costing, budgetary control, machine 
accounting and of up-to-date administrative methods desirable though 
not essential; training in these subjects would be given. Strong 
interest in these subjects essential together with drive and admini- 
strative ability. Fine opportunity for the right man. State age, 
qualifications and full particulars of education, Service career, pro- 
fessional, industrial and administrative experience, to Box 899. 


eae ACCOUNTANT wanted by rapidly expanding manu- 
facturing group in the Home Counties, to be Chief Financial 
Accountant of the parent company. Good professional, industrial and 
administrative background important, and experience of controlling 
staff. . Practical experience of punched-card and machine accounting 
desirable. State age, qualifications and full particulars of education, 
Service career, professional, industrial and administrative experience 
to Box 900. 
_ EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY, comprising part of Greater London 
ai and neighbouring counties, is available for the appointment of 
a Sales Representative of proved ability to sell. This qualification 
is essential since the -territory is important and the post offers an 
opportunity for the successful candidate to build up a valuable 
clientele, Some engineering experience an advantage but training 
will be given, The product provides a service to manufacturers which 
in recent years has become established as an effective means of 
reducing production costs. It is already used by leading manufac- 
turers, In order to attract the right calibre of man, we are offering 
a good basic salary and commission, with expenses and a car. Appli- 
cations indicating briefly a background of successful selling, will be 
treated as strictly confidential and should be sent to Box 910, 
iii Granada Theatres Ltd. require experienced administrator as 
Office Manager and Personal Assistant to Senior executives, 
Qualified Accountant preferred but not essential. Progressive position 
calling for first rate organiser. Salary £1,200 per annum upwards 
according to ability and experience. Write, stating age, education, 
career to date with salaries earned, to Managing Director, 36 Golden 
Square, London, W.1. e 
A™ I THE RIGHT MATERIAL FOR YOU ? Honours in economics 
+i and law, very successful record at high level in public service 
and in publishing, including sales, experience of accountancy and 
finance and with an international manufacturing company, 29, earning 
£1,2/\ annually but seeking permanent, progressive opening.—Box 916. 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s. 
Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. 
Canada : $21.50 or £7.14s. Hongkong : £7 


East Africa: £5.5s. India & Ceylon: £6 
Egypt : 5% Iran: £6 


Europe (except Poland): £4.15s. 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND NO. 271 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 37% cents per 
share upon the paid-up capital stock of this Bank has been declared 
for the current quarter and will be PAYABLE at the Bank and its 
branches on and after June 1, 1955, to shareholders of record at 
the close Of business on April 30, 1955. 

By Order of the Board, 
T, H. ATKINSON, 
April 14, 1955. General Manager. - 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


Applications are invited from candidates with qualifications in 
mathematical economics for a Lectureship or Assistant Lectureship 
in Economics, Salary scale, £650 x £50—£1,350 (Lecturer), or £600 x 
£25—£650 (Assistant Lecturer). FSSU and children’s allowances.— 
Applications shguid reach the Registrar, The College, Keele, Staffs, 
from whom forms and further particulars can be obtained, not later 
than May 15, 1955. ays ae) 

STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

COUNTY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited for the appointment of a Planning Assistant 
(Research) on APT Grade III (£600-£725 per annum), 

Applicants should have an Honours Degree in Geography or 
Economics and should preferably have had research experience in 
the public service, with a Research Institution or in Industry. 

Applicants should give details of age, education and training, 
qualifications, present and previous appointments and experience, 
and the names of two persons to whom reference can be made. 
Applications, in which relationship to any member or senior officer 
of the County Council must be disclosed, should be sent to D. W. 
Riley, County Planning and Development Officer, 4la Eastgate Street, 
Stafford, not later than May 18, 1955, 

T. H. EVANS, 
Clerk of the County Council. 

- ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications from women with 

4 suitable experience for appointment as Deputy Warden (resident) 
of Gisbusne House Approved School, Watford. The school is being 
re-organised to provide for 40 girls of good intelligence, age 15-17 
on admission a full programme of physical and mental activities, 
including home-making. The Children’s Committee are seeking to 
appoint a woman capable of directing the home side of the school 
(a domestic management qualification would be an advantage, but it 
is not essential) who will join with the warden in creating a 
Sympathetic approach to the problems of adolescent girls and who 
understands the advantage of a psychiatric approach to juvenile 
delinquency. Salary scale: £691 to £866 less a charge at the rate of 
£108 a year for emoluments. Six weeks’ annual leave. Only single 
accommodation is available. Further details and application form 
oe.) from the Children’s Officer (CH/A2/408), L.C.C., County Hall, 

.E.1. 


TNHE ASSOCIATION OF INCORPORATED STATISTICIANS 
LIMITED (BY GUARANTEB), 55 Park Lane, London, W.1,. 
Examinations for Registered Statistical Assistant, Intermediate 
and Final Associateship will be held in London and certain other 
centres on July 6th, 7th and 8th. 
Entry forms should reach the Assistant Secretary by May 6th 
for home and May 13th for overseas candidates. 


UTOHALL SELF DRIVE CARS offer their new fleet of over 200 
41.1955 cars to promote your business, Competitive rates, special 
contract and long term offers and discounts. Re-purchase scheme 
and self-drive package tours. All arrangements made for continental 
touring. Write for full particulars and colour brochures, Autohall, 
Dept. 2, 302/6 King Street, Hammersmith, W.6. Riverside 2881, 
Cables: Autohall, London, 


HARTERED ACCOUNTANTS in Northern’ Rhodesia have 
vacancies for young qualified accountants. Three year tours with 
cumulative leave. Passages paid out and home, Excellent prospects 
in growing practice, good starting salaries. Apply in own hand- 
writing to Box S 482, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the position of General Manager 
to the Independent Television News Company. 
Applicants should have experience in television, films, electronics 
or — publishing and have the capacity to exercise budgetary 
control, 


Write, giving full particulars as to age, present salary and qualifi- 
cations, to Box 922. 





AY interesting post is offered to a graduate with an honours degree 
4 in psychology together with experience in the field of industry 
or commerce, It is envisaged that the post will involve: 

1. Applying psychological techniques to research which will throw 
light on people’s attitudes and behaviour with respect to their 
buying ana using of everyday consumer goods. 

2. Acting in a consultative capacity in the application of the 
findings to commercial problems. 

Applicants should be between the ages of 28 and 40. The salary 
envisaged is in the region of £1,000 per annum, but could, of course, 
vary, according to the qualifications and experience of the applicant, 
—Apply Box 913, 


N AN in early 40s, graduate in economics, training and experience 

in secretarial work and personnel administration, seeks better 
prospects and/or salary. Acceptable, reliable worker.—Box 915. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

For Examinations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other external London 
University Degrees; Law Society; Bar: Accountancy; Banking; 
Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial; General Certificate of Edu- 
cation, etc. Also many non-examination courses in business subjects 
—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
examination (if any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 


(G 9/2). 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Israel: £6 

japan: £9 

Malaya: £6.15s. 

New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 


Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.): £5.10s. 

S. America and W. Indies: €7.15s. 
Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 


Published weekly by THe ECONOMIST NEWSPAPER, LtD., 
Inland 2d.; Overseas 2}d.—Saturday, April 23, 1955. 
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So many of 


% 


Britain’s Steelworks 


rely on Mitchell for 


Mechanical Handling... 


AND WITH GOOD REASON. Under inevitably hard 
working conditions, the efficiency of Mitchell mechanical handling 
equipment—transporters, conveyors, tipplers, crushing and screen- 
ing plant and the like—is such that it is first choice in this field. The 
many years of design and installation experience behind them become 
doubly important when every job requires individual planning. 
Mitchell’s other activities include all kinds of civil engineering 
work, cooling towers, boiler plant, wagon marshalling plant, and 


coal preparation plant. 


ah Such as: 


Steel Company of Wales Ltd. 
Ask Biaedaeaa® about it asonenaaneiill 
Lancashire Steel Corporation Ltd. 


Colvilles Ltd. 


WRITE TO MITCHELI ENGINEERING LIMITED . I BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.I 
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rely on Mitchell for 
Mechanical Handling.. 


- - - AND WITH GOOD REASON. Under inevitably hard 
working conditions, the efficiency of Mitchell mechanical handling 
equipment—transporters, conveyors, tipplers, crushing and screen- 
ing plant and the like—is such that it is first choice in this field. The 
many years of design and installation experience behind them become 


doubly important when every job requires individual planning. 


Mitchell’s other activities include all kinds of civil engineering 
work, cooling towers, boiler plant, wagon marshalling plant, and 


coal preparation plant, 


Se such as: 


Steel Company of Wales Ltd. 
j Dorman Long & Co. Ltd. 
about it John Lysaght’s, be Works Ltd. 


Lancashire Steel Corporation Ltd 
Colvilles Ltd. 





WRITE TO MITCHELL ENGINEERING LIMITED . I BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, w.C.l 






